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PREFACE 

B asically, this work is concerned with but one problem: the 
quality and scope of the educational experience in colleges and 
universities as determined by the kind of thinking that transpires 
within their halls and classrooms. The quality and range of the in¬ 
tellectual activity available in any school, I am convinced, is the 

# • 

measure of its spiritual depth and opportunity. All efforts to bolster 
aesthetic, moral, or religious interests on campus will be nullified 
in decisive ways wherever the mode of thinking which defines the 
intellectual experience of a school ignores or counters these basic, 
human concerns. And, conversely, \yhere the method and emphases 
of the classroom are conducive to imaginative and reflective in¬ 
quiry or to relational thinking, a resource for nurturing and deep¬ 
ening the life of the spirit within the educational community is 
at hand which can be more effective and pervasive than any con¬ 
sciously contrived stimulus through campus activities. I am not 
minimizing the importance of cultural and religious activities on 
the college or university campus; I am simply insisting that what 
goes on within the day-by-day work of the classroom and study as 
a learning process is of such consequence for the individual’s bent 
of mind at the level of the'vhuman psyche that it cannot escape 
being formative and, to a considerable degree, determinative of the 
incentive and capacity for profound or sensitive insight as well as 
for responsible action. For, despite all evidence to the contrary, 
the intellectual experience is the core of the college and of the 
university. What occurs here carries a prestige and importance for 
the school and its members which no other activity on campus can 
rival. Fraternities and football stadiums may bring the headlines 
and evoke the strongest support among “loyal” alumni; but on 
campus, where the life of the school is actually lived and where 
determinants of its vitaUty can be really gauged, even the students 
who least respond to the work of the classroom or to the scholarly 
concerns of the faculty and their research will acknowledge in their 
hearts that the serious business of the school is being carried on 
through these activities of the mind. In our cynicai Lments we 
may be ied to doubt that there is such high regard for the iife of rho 
nund. And our misgivings wiii. in parr® be justified. Yet th^flct 
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remains that, even where there is limited capacity among students 
to enter seriouslv’ into the life of intellectual inquiry, they are 
realistic enough to recognize that, while they are in college, they 
will be judged by their response to this activity and that, in ways 
which are not altogether clear, their life as a student will be shaped, 
if not determined, by its relentless and, often, silent occurrences. 

These intangible, yet inescapable, overtones of judgment and 
beneficence which attend intellectual activity in a college or uni¬ 
versity give to it a status among competing experiences on the 
campus which establishes its influence as normative, particularly 
upon basic issues. I am not speaking here of the exceptional or 
sophisticated academic community where Aristotle or T. S. Eliot 
are frequent topics of dinner or dormitory conversations. I am 
making the point that, on the campus where the intellectual tradi¬ 
tion is least in prominence, this status is accorded the life of the 
mind. Where the members of the university community are openly 
receptive or eagerly responsive to reflective inquiry, the status of 
thinking is even more formidable. It may become so completely 
dominating in its force and influence as to crowd out the normal 
diversions of the academic life altogether. 

The importance of thinking in higher education, therefore, is 
exceedingly hnportant to any college or university. Let there be 
no mistake about that! For, given the status that it enjoys, it can 
set the limits or establish the bounds of whatever may be added 
unto each one’s educational experience. 

A situation in which the cultivation of critical-mindedness is 
singularly stressed will set up guards against every show of senti¬ 
ment, feeling, or affection that threatens to compromise the mood 
of detachment. Hence, whatever takes the form or expression of 
sentiment, however disciplined, or of feeling, however structured 
or restrained, or of identification, even though discrimination and 
judgment may be exercised, go by default or by open rebuke. An 
academic community, bent upon specialized inquiry to the point 
of making each department or field an island enterprise, will be 
apt to look with suspicion upon any effort to look across boundaries 
between fields or to think relationally under any circumstance 
which may involve the integration of research and findings. Placing 
such valuation upon the specialized mind will tend to devalue every 
generalized insight and to class the seer with the amateur. Perspec¬ 
tive and proportion in thought must then suffer to the degree that 

competence is refined. 
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analysis; and thVacceptable end of thought but one result: the find- 
ing of indisputable facts. 

The life of the mind has been subject to many distortions; but 
no distortion has been more impoverishing to the life of the spirit 
than the tendencies in thinking of recent years to dispel imagina¬ 
tion and perceptive inquiry as being idle uses of the mind and the 
inclination to shunt off these sensitive areas of experience as if they 
had no claim upon the mature and responsible mind engaged in 
the serious work of the world. This conviction has been borne in 
upon me during twenty-four years of teaching in liberal arts schools. 
In this volume I have tried to give constructive expression to this 
conviction by analyzing various issues bearing upon the nature of 
thinking in higher education and by offering some suggestions for 
pursuing a more perceptive path of intellectual inquiry. 

As I think back over the years during which many of these 
thoughts were forming, and recall experiences and associations 
which have influenced my concern with this problem, the names 
of J. Seelye Bixler, Edwin R. Walker, and my colleagues Bernard 
M. Loomer and Daniel D. Williams come vividly to mind. I should 
not wish to hold any of them responsible for the thoughts I have 
expressed or for the views I have come to hold; nevertheless, I 
wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to them and to express 
appreciation for their encouragement. 

I wish to express appreciation also to the authors and publishers 
who have given me permission to quote from their published works, 
especially to the following: 

Mr. Walter De la Mare, for permission to quote from his essav, 
“Love,” Yale Review, Vol. XXXII (summer, 1944). 

Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch, for permission to quote from The Modem 
Te7npeT. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1931. 

Mr. H. W. Schwartz, for permission to quote from his book. The 
Story of Mtfstcal Instrwnents. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1938. 

Professor Paul A. Schilpp, for permission to quote from The Philos¬ 
ophy of John Dewey. New York: Tudor & Co., 1939 and 1952. 

Random House, for permission to quote from Such Counsels You 
Gave Me by Robinson Jeffers* 

G. P. Pumam’s Sons, for permission to quote from The Quest for 
Lertamty and Philosophy and Civilization by John Dewey. 


In a communiU' of scholars where specialization is at a premium 
A the suspicion of relational thinking is well established, one can 
rK.,r irr#>nMhle thinkioff will be of one kind: dcsciiptue 
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Longmans, Green and Q)., Inc., for permission to quote extensively 
from The Meaning of Truth, Essays in Radical Empiricism, and Some 
Probleim of Philosophy by William James. 

The Macmillan Company, for permission to quote from A Preface 
to Morals by Walter Lippmann, Science and the Modern World and 
Adventure of Ideas by Alfred North Whitehead, and for permission 
to reprint an extensive passage from my book. Seeds of Redemption. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., for permission to quote from God without 
Thunder by John Crowe Ransom and Collected Poeim, 1909-193S by 
T. S. EUot. 


Chccaco, Illinois 
Summer 1953 


B. E. M. 
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I 

BEYOND THE MORAL MEASURE 


M odern educators, in their concern to be conscientious about 
the role of higher education in society, have held up various 
moral criteria by which to define the educational task: education for 
freedom, education for citizenship, education for the good life, edu¬ 
cation for character, etc. Often they have meant to imply more 
than their captions conveyed; but a reluctance to use language which 
might seem, on the one hand, to set education apart from the work¬ 
aday world or, on the other hand, to involve it too deeply in a 
spiritual concern has led the educator to seize upon some moral 
equivalent. “Moral value” is a good muscular term in our common 
vocabulary. Somehow one feels one can speak the phrase boldly 
in the company of vigorously minded moderns and not be misunder¬ 
stood or seriously discounted. 

“Moral value” has become, in fact, a widely accepted compromise 
for the word “religion” among people of the churches. For in their 
uncertainty about the meaning of “religious truth,” which has a way 
of becoming airy and circuitous, “moral value” has seemed, by con¬ 
trast, stable and more readily understood. Since the days of Im¬ 
manuel Kant, one might say, the moral consciousness has been the 
one open gate to the life of the spirit among liberal-minded church¬ 
men and educators. 

The essays of this volume are in the nature of a challenge to this 
compromise position in so far as it applies to higher education. I 
am not denying the relevance of moral value to the task of educa¬ 
tion; I am questioning its adequacy. Higher education does have an 
obligation beyond the pursuit of what is commonly called objective 
knowledge. That obligation, I would insist, is of a spiritual nature. 
To call it a moral obligation is to understate its meaning; for the 
demand embraces a range of sensitive meaning which goes beyond 
the moral criteria in its depth of envisaging and in measuring the 
stature of the human spirit. This quality of meaning cannot be 
subsumed under any partial category; for it is inclusive of all value 
which is expressive of the human dimension of consciousness in its 
distinctive form. 
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2 Higher Education and the Human Spirit 

The human dimension of consciousness is not a static order of 
value. Rather, it connotes a moving level of continuously creative 
meaning between the level of physical structures, dominated by 
mechanism, and a level of good only partially and vaguely an¬ 
ticipated by the human consciousness toward which the human 
spirit, in its creative advance, is constantly bent. 

The human dimension is an emergent with a visible structure of 
Its own. Its character, understood in terms of prevailing traits and 
resources, can be delineated. But these are made static unless they 
are viewed in relation to what the human consciousness tends to 
become when it is freed from its fixations. This is by way of saying 
that the human consciousness has a destiny as well as a prevailing 
character; and its destiny is discerned in the more subtle play of 
man’s imaginative and perceptive capacities which define the dis¬ 
tinctive outreach of the human dimension, anticipating the level 
of spirit. 

The sense of beauty, were it adequately conceived as a spiritual 
force, expressing this persistent and intermittently active creative 
dimension in man, would convey the quality of good to which this 
deeper dimension has reference. But only the metaphysician has an 
eye to see the import of beauty as a spiritual measure. Apart from 
his abstract vision, alas, the appeal to beauty has a hollow sound, 
reminiscent of the indulgent play of the irresponsibles who, in their 
preoccupation with some idle fancy, have neglected the sober busi¬ 
ness of living. Yet, if the criterion of beauty is inadequate as a 
measure of the higher good by which the human dimension finds 
distinction, the criteria of the moral consciousness prove equally 
dissatisfying. 

The sense of beauty, uniformed by moral earnestness, has been 


a dissipating influence in society; but moral zeal, unaffected by the 
sense of beauty, has also been a destructive force of huge potency, 
impoverishing the whole of society, in some instances, by imposing 
its own restricted vision of good. Moral earnestness is an indispensable 
ingredient of any community life. Without it, society dissolves into 
a collection of selves following their individual impulses with in¬ 
difference to relationships and to the sustained effect of operations 
within society making for good or evil. The folly of moral earnest¬ 
ness arises from a lack of proportion, which the sense of beauty 
would provide, and from the restricted conception of good, which 
it seeks to make sovereign in society. 

Moral zeal is a bulwark against organized, aggressive evil. It is 
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a {fianc without eyes, trampling the goods of life under foot, when it 
becomes aggressive and intolerant. 

That the sense of bcautv should have become suspect in our cul¬ 
ture as an associate of evil, and that moral earnestness should be¬ 
come so readily equated with spiritual stature, is a tragedy of no 
small consequence. This turn in our psychical development has be¬ 
queathed to our formative institutions, such as the family, the 
church, and the school, an arrested spiritual sense which shows little 
prospect of being susceptible to creative advance or of deepening 
in imaginative or reflective wavs; for the sensitive concern which 
would othent'ise look to these ends has been cither dulled or routed 
by a persistent bias tovs ard a mediocrity of goodness. 

The moral consciousness settles for a moderate measure of human 
goodness. The intensiu' of its demands often blinds one to the 
meagerness of its conception of good. Bv being more persistent, 
more uncompromising, more insistent upon compliance with the 
measure of good which is discerned, the moralist has earned the 
reputation of being the advocate of good par excellence. 

Furthermore, the restricted range of vision with which the 
moralist lives has shut out of view many possible alternatives that 
could deepen or enlarge his sense of human good; consequently 
he is apt to simulate a decisiveness in his judgments and actions 
which give him an air of certainn*, and thus of authorin', in matters 
of the spirit. 

In view of the moral chaos that confronts our time and the utter 
debauchery of the human spirit that is witnessed dailv, one feels 
a sense of guilt in speaking so disparagingly of the moralist or of 
the moral consciousness. If we could win the world for a minimum 
of human decency, one is inclined to declare, this would be enough! 
Life would be preserved. Nations could pursue peace. Communities 
could settle back into a convivial sense of well-being. The race of 
men would once again become safe and secure in the pursuit of 
their satisfactions. 

But one is immediately brought up short by the qualit)' of ani¬ 
mality that these words imply: a domesticated animalit)- breathing 
the bovine contentment of the pastorale. 

The moral consciousness gets its force (and, one might add, its 

chief justification) in defining the minimum good for societ\'. The 

Ten Commandments mav be cited as representative standards of 

these elementar\- demands: One God. The nature and meaning of 

God IS not inquired into, except that he is to be understood as beinu 

& 



4 Higher Education and the Hmmn Spirit 

a jealous God, demanding singleness of purpose. There shall be 
no pluralism of interests or purposes. But this can mean a hierarchy 
of values m which the whole of possible goods are graded and 
discerningly correlated with the Sovereign Good, or it can mean 
one meager, unclarified good with no toleration of alternatives. 
. . . Thou shah jiot kill. Thou shalt not cotmnit adultery. Thou 
shalt not steal. . . . not bear false nmtness against thy neighbor. 
Thou shalt not covet thy tieighbofs house ... not covet thy neigh¬ 
bor's ’wife . . . or anything that is thy neighbor's. 

The very enumeration of these elementary taboos shocks one 
with a realization of how low the tide of human sensitivity has 
fallen. We do not measure well even by this minimum standard. 

Now, no one can deny the basic relevance of this structure of 
good. It is indispensable to a life of order and of sustained operations. 
It can rightly be claimed as the foundation of civil society. But it 
is the minimum level of good. It is the line beyond which one can¬ 
not go without incurring cultural chaos. There is nothing great 
about these decrees—not to kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery, 
not to bear false witness. They do not chart the course by which 
the sensitive outreach of the human spirit can attain fulfilment. 
They simply define conditions of social survival. Indispensable? 
Yes. The spiritual measure of the human spirit? Obviously not! 

Now the witness to this minimum righteousness is still imperative. 
Perhaps it is more desperately in need of reiteration in our time 
than it has been in the generations before us within our memory. 
The dissolution of social controls, attended by an unprecedented 
release of resources and power, makes disorder a terrible evil to a 
degree hitherto unrealized. Conceivably all other concerns must 
wait until this one issue of orderliness and responsibility in human 
relations is settled. The priority of the moral consciousness in our 
time can thus be justly claimed. 

Yet, this does not argue that the perception of goodness beyond 
the moral criteria is to atrophy. If it does, then the will to survival 
is purely an animal impulse. And in that case, the vision of our 
human status plays no serious role in our desperate fight to save 
civilization. 

The assumption that something more than survival and the orderly 
processes of a corporate existence are involved in our present zeal 
for saving ourselves and for restoring the grounds of a civil exist¬ 
ence argues that a human good beyond that which is envisaged by 
the moral consciousness is both available and imperative for the 
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human spirit. Without it, moralit)’ is pointless; for life shorn of 
its appreciative dimension would be meaningless. 

That human good beyond the level of moral good comes within 
grasp in every act of perceptiveness wherein the imaginative 
capacity in man is creatively in play- It is within grasp, for example, 
whenever nvo people or two cultures become appreciatively aware 
of one another such that the minimum grounds of justice and order 
are transcended in the reach to\^■ard a more sensitive understanding 
of one another. Love as a quality of relationship bet^veen persons 
or as a social energy of transformative power among groups is a 
fruition of spirit which might well be called a good not our own, 
a beneficence that blesses relationships wherever it emerges within 
conditions appropriate to its occurrence. 

This human goodness beyond the level of moral good comes 
within grasp whenever the perceptive powers of a person within 
a family, a group, or a community, or in a nation, elicit from their 
common talk some deeper quality of meaning, giving to their com¬ 
mon discourse a significance and beauty which all can instantly 
recognize and cherish. Thus the poet and poetic imagination, in 
whatever degree each may exist, is an agent of goodness beyond 
the moral good. The quality of experience which they elicit is 
more than beauty, though beauty is its obvious quality; for poetic 
perceptiveness awakens appreciative powers that go deep into the 
vortices of living, often restoring incentive to living, or giving 
greater range of meaning to living, or transmuting sheer labored 
activity into dedicatory acts which become redemptive in power. 

This human goodness beyond the good of the moral consciousness 
comes within grasp whenever the intellectual powers of man fix 
upon ruminations of the mind which restlessly pursue some under¬ 
standing of man’s own nature and destiny, or of the w-orld in w'hich 
that destiny is to some measure fulfilled. Intellectual inquiry is not 
always beneficent in obvious ways. It is not necessarily constructive. 
It can become acidic in its effects upon the cohesive tissues of the 
corporate life or of the personality structure of the individual life, 
thus dissolving what was otherwise structural and supporting of 
values into a limp residue of impotent faith. Yet to risk intellectual 
inquiry is always a social good, not only because of the knowledge 
and understanding which it may yield, but because of the creative 
opportunity which it provides in any society where the intellect 
is active and responsive. Without such effort, the social conscience 
becomes moribund, permitting a society to close its horizons about 
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a meager and static consensus of meaning. A society without in¬ 
tellectual stimulus and guidance is apt to double its energy in moral 
enforcement; for righteousness in a restricted and aggressive form 
then becomes its only expression of an active intellect. 

This human goodness beyond the good of the moral conscious¬ 
ness comes within grasp whenever creative imagination and work¬ 
manship are exemplified in man’s arts and sciences: in acts of dis¬ 
covery or invention, in the writing of a symphony or a sonnet, in the 
carving of a sculptured piece, in a painting, or in any creation of 
beauty, however simple or spontaneous. It appears in both the simple 
and the sophisticated dance wherein the rhythm and posture of the 
body become the instruments for etching man’s emotions, sponta¬ 
neous or formalized, upon the human horizon. Myth-making and 
folk-singing, whether in the act of play or in serious ritual, convey 
these deeper impulses which become creative of this higher good. 

The good beyond moral good is as vast and as varied as the human 
genius itself. Its chief identifying mark is a sensitivity to the creative 
ground of being; hence a full response to the lure of imagination and 
of open awareness. Every form of human expression that is moti¬ 
vated by this creative impulse and that is dominated by a vision of 
our human dimension as being bent toward spirit—a level of being 
beyond the level of our human consciousness, yet implied in its 
sensitive operations—is of a kingdom of meaning which is at once 
liberating and fulfilling of the human spirit. 

It is this higher goodness, pre-eminently the qualitative fruition of 
the sensitively informed imagination and of perceptive awareness, 
that is the proper preoccupation of the higher learning. All areas of 
human existence have access to it. Every institution of society can 
benefit by its presence and operation. Every community, of what¬ 
ever cultural status, must draw upon its resources. Yet, it is the 
community of higher education which fixes upon it as an object of 
inquiry and which assumes its nurture as a sober obligation. In stat¬ 
ing the matter in this way, I mean to bring into as sharp a focus as my 
words can convey, the dedicatory aspect of higher education. I 
mean to designate that which makes of the higher learning an act of 
devotion. 

Now education as an act of devotion will sound a bit rhetorical 
and overstuffed. Obviously education, particularly at the higher 
level, might be conceived of as some kind of a vocation; but ultimate¬ 
ly, one will insist, it must be carried on as serious business of a prac¬ 
tical nature. It might be conducted within classrooms and faculty 
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homes by nien and women of imagination and eloquence—even by 
dreamers, poets, and pure scientists—but it must be supported by 
funds which originate at practical sources and which must be admin¬ 
istered with a practical sense. In any institution of learning, higher 
education, to justify itself before the bar of public opinion, especially 
before this concerned group of benefactors, must demonstrate both 
practical effectiveness and an academic sense of status. Its practical 
effectiveness will assure it the right to survive on the grounds of a 
public criterion. Its academic sense of status will convey to this 
public mind that it is held to be deserving of support in the eyes of 
the educational community. 

So strongly has the force of these criteria been felt within univer¬ 
sities and colleges that they have taken precedence over every other 
educational criterion in the shaping of both a public policy for the 
school and an internal program of operation. 

The concern to make the educational enterprise seem worthy of 
support on practical grounds is an understandable motive. It is simply 
the educator’s attempt to interpret his vocation within the structure 
of values which is publicly recognized. Often he is not inaccurate in 
his estimate of the practical worth of his calling and of the measur¬ 
able benefits which may accrue to society because of his labors. That 
this justification is less than society has a right to demand of the edu¬ 
cator may not occur to the members of society or to the educator 
himself. And it is this failure to sense the meager measure of the prac¬ 
tical criterion which chiefly condemns the appeal to it as an accredit¬ 
ing basis. 

The concern for status in the academic world and, by this measure, 
in the world at large is of more serious consequence. The concern 
for status, we are told by our psychologically informed colleagues, 
is one of the basic human traits in the normal human community To 
be recognized for what we are worth-this, it would seem, is a human 
requirement. Yet the concern for status in the academic world rarely 
achieves this level of restraint. To be recognized for what one is 
worth would, in many instances where status is dominantly a con¬ 
cern, be tantamount to being publicly disclaimed. 

Among institutions of learning in which status is obviously lack¬ 
ing, the concern for status has been, perhaps, the most degrading 
force at work in the educational world. Few institutions have escaned 

it may appear innocent 
enough as simply a public recording of local resources and attain- 

ments; but the institutional ego is active. Loyal alumni, responsive to 
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every indication of superior strength in their alma mater, and out¬ 
spoken in their disapproval of any evidence of inferiority, egg on 
the local partisans to bear witness to every show of strength. Wheth¬ 
er it is the basketball team, the orchestra, the choir, the glee club, or 
the debating team, some aspect of their performance seems to lend 
credence to the claim that the local institution has once again demon¬ 
strated its status among other colleges of the land. Usually the faculty 
is among the best there is, or it would measure favorably with any 
comparable group of educators, according to reports. The usual 
method of demonstrating this fact is to parade the earned Ph.D. 
degrees among the faculty members or to list the starred scientists in 
its ranks. Bibliography may also help; though this must always be an 
ambiguous index to status for public recognition unless reading and 
writing are, in themselves, recognized within the mores of the insti¬ 
tution and of the community as worthy forms of attainments. Odd 
as this may sound, such is not always the case in the American 
college. 

My comments here are not meant to be altogether cynical. The 
length to which many of our colleges and universities have been will¬ 
ing to go in asserting the institutional ego by way of seeking status is 
sobering to anyone who has reflected upon the real business of the 
higher learning. Obviously such a parade of the public front must 
divert energy and attention from the genuine work of education at 
hand. Furthermore, educational work begins to be measured by its 
worth to the institution set in this public gaze. Professors are paraded 
before the spotlight, presumably “to do the institution good,” as one 
college president put it. Their worth is judged by the impression they 
make under such scrutiny. Like the prize horses at the fair, they are 
either of ribbon quality or they are not worth entering in the show. 

Under the persistent stimulus of this will to status, administrators 
and educators alike are apt to lose their zest for the more objective 
side of their calUng. The whole educational enterprise becomes a 
prolonged dress rehearsal for the next public exhibition whenever it 

To be committed to the work of higher education as a genuine and 
indispensable enterprise of the culture is to forego the punuit of 
status, both as an institution and as a scholar, except as each in some 
measure, can be counted worthy by this interna! standard of scholar- 
But in this perspective, no institution or scholar will be 
o call itself superior. For the goal of effort is forever hum- 
with a sense of one’s unattainment. The good of one s self 


ly worth, 
impelled t 
bling one 
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thus becomes less in focus as the good beyond one’s self, to which 
one is committed as in an act of devotion, looms with ever greater 
lure and claim upon one’s efforts. 

This, too, is an experience commonly known and cherished among 
educators in the modem university and college. That it is the experi¬ 
ence of a minority' of educators only, I would not be able to say. 
Obviously one cannot know this to be a fact. In so far as this moti- 
vation exists among educators in universities and colleges, there is 
ground for hope that in some measure higher education will meet the 
demand that is upon it: namely, to extend the range and effect of 
the human dimension in all of its reaches through the culture of the 
human spirit. 



u 

PERCEPTIVENESS AND THE 
HIGHER LEARNING 

H igher education in our rime has passed through two revolutions. 

With the rise in prestige of the social sciences following World 
War I education became increasingly responsive to the philosophy 
of John Dewey. Dewey’s conception of human nature centered 
attention upon the possibilities of human nurture within the social 
experience. The work in the physical sciences, including physio¬ 
logical psychology in the tradition of William James, had already 
assumed a place of importance formerly held by literature and the 
classical studies. It required no change in direction to advance from 
a biological to a sociological view of man, and thence to a conception 
of education as the accommodation of human capacities to the de¬ 
mands and opportunities of the social experience. A quarter of a cen¬ 
tury or so ago, possibly thirty years ago at the most, would mark 
the period of this first revolution of our century in education. 

In the year 1930 a second period began. Robert Maynard Hutch¬ 
ins’ No Friendly Voice was published in 1936 and was followed by 
his The Higher Learning in America in the same year. These two 
books, startling in their iconoclastic vigor and honesty, fell upon the 
university educational world with the shock of the Chicago Plan. 
Within the University of Chicago itself, the blow fell hardest, having 
paralyzing effects; for within the preceding quarter century there 
had emerged at the University a center of pragmatic learning which 
was second to none. However one may appraise the winds of educa¬ 
tional doctrine elsewhere, it must be acknowledged that at Chicago 
the higher learning of Mr. Hutchins has triumphed in significant 
ways. The incursion of this new intellectualism, centering in an ap¬ 
peal to the Great Books, has assumed more marked proportions of a 
revolution in higher education than did the influx of James and 
Dewey in the years before. For in a striking fashion it has reversed 
university education both in method and end. To say that it has 
turned university education back to the humanities is to overlook the 
critical turn of its reform. The earUer humanity-centered educauon 
was idyllic compared to the vigorous mood of this reform. The 
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appeal is not to the humanities as such, but to the discipline of intel¬ 
lectual effort exemplified in certain humanistic studies. Its vigor 
arises, in part, from the intensity of its concern. It is more prophetic 
than educational in mood. Its motivation is heightened by a desperate 
sense of the urgency of the immediate need for achieving discipline 
in thought upon issues requiring decision and action in the world at 
large. It has become a people’s movement extending far beyond the 
bounds of the academic community. 

Quite apart from this apprehensive note, however, the philosophy 
of the Hutchins’ reform in education fixes upon a singular view of 
education that is a piece with its view of man. In brief, it conceives 
of education as a singularly intellectual task because it views man’s 
intellect as his distinctive and essentially human trait. To refine man’s 
rational powers appears tantamount to assuring the performance of 
his spiritual duties within the limits of his human capacity. Hutchins 
would not agree to this way of stating his position, for quite obvious¬ 
ly it oversimplifies the matter. His concern, as he has said, is with the 
special role of the university; and this, in his judgment, can best be 
conceived in intellectual terms. Yet, there lurks here an implicit 
judgment concerning the nature of the spiritual powers of man 
which impels this intellectual emphasis. To be sure, there are vener¬ 
able precedents for viewing the problem in this way. It was upheld 
by the Greeks and by the Thomists, as well as by classical Renais¬ 
sance humanists like Erasmus. It was defended with remarkable 
clarity by the winsome rationalist Spinoza. Once one grasps the 
metaphysical import of this view, however one may formulate the 
metaphysical structure, one understands its intensity, its earnestness. 
It is not just another theory of education; it is a crusade, intent upon 
sharpening the intellect to essay judgments that will issue in wisdom 
and goodness. 

Between Dewey and Hutchins one sees a major issue of our time. 
Critics have phrased the issue variously as a quarrel between science 
and metaphysics, freedom and authority, social and individual con¬ 
cerns. None of these comparisons properly appraises these men or de¬ 
fines the issue. The issue, for all its ramifications, finally narrows 
down to the question, How is one to conceive the rational powers of 
man? The answer to this question forms the basis for answering the 
second query. How is one to conceive its nurture? In Dewey^ the 
intellectual Ufe of man is seen to be an instrument of action and as 
such to be intimately involved in associated interests of his social 
environment. Man as a thinker is a doer also. Activity as a problem- 
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solving effort is thinking experimentally. The problems of men, in¬ 
volving them in experimental inquiry and analysis, lead to affirmations 
that bear the dignity of truth tested by events. Hutcluns has never 
denied the relevance of these factors in one’s conception of the intel¬ 
lectual life; and his own ardent efforts in behalf of the sanity of 
society would certainly evidence a correlation of thought and action. 
Nevertheless, Hutchins, in defining the educational procedure, has 
fixed more exclusively upon the exercise of judgment as the core of 
the intellectual life. Such exercise of judgment, he has held, requires 
the discipline of analysis that proceeds from clearly envisaged first 
principles. The consequence of this approach to the problem has been 
a greater stress upon premises and principles than upon the processes 
of thought or of action. 

I find myself persuaded in many respects by each of these views. 
Yet I am impelled to depart from both of them. For neither Dewey 
nor Hutchins seems to me to have an adequate measure of the human 
spirit. This is no easy matter to assess. Feelings as well as facts enter 
into such a judgment. Yet, one is guided, too, by the range of vision 
with which one fixes upon whatever is man’s human or spiritual 
dimension. And on this ground, I find neither Dewey nor Hutchins, 
in their thinking upon education, inclusive of the sensibilities in man 
which would deepen and heighten his grasp of meaning, and, in 
fact, deepen and heighten the range of meanings as well. What I find 
lacking in each is a considered view of the appreciative consciousness 
as it operates upon the intellect, informing and sensitizing its nurture. 
Where the one depends upon problem-solving chiefly as an aid to 
thought, the other rests upon the discipline of logical argument in 
the dialogue. Thought is a more total act of man’s consciousness than 
either of these views implies. And the nurture of thought, if it is to 
attend to matters of the spirit, must provide for a more perceptive 
culture of the human spirit in its total response. I would add to the 
social interest of Dewey and to the intellectual emphasis of Hutchins 
a concern for the imaginative side of man’s nature, stressing partic¬ 
ularly the perceptive quality of man’s thinking and its promise for 
quickening his sensibilities. In short, I would urge an education 
addressed to the nurture of sensibilities to the end that both intellect 
and action might be more sensitively informed. 

Concern with sensibilities can be defended on two grounds. First; 
on the practical ground that it provides the psychical source of 
thought, and when left uncalculated, unattended, it becomes a hid¬ 
den source of invalidism in the intellect which can have grave social 
consequences. Second, the sensibilities of man, when structured by 
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the discipline of appreciative awareness, become as a new dimension 
of his thought and feeling, literally opening up to him a range of 
meaning ^\■hich can best be designated by the word “spirit.” “Spirit 
is not a satisfactorv \\ ord, for in our common discourse it is cluttered 
with esoteric references. Nevertheless, it still connotes a quality of 
human discernment which embraces the goods of the ethical, the in¬ 
tellectual, and the aesthetic life; yet seems to offer an additional 
dimension of goodness because it holds these concerns together as in¬ 
separable facets of the human spirit. In this respect it illumines the 
whole man. 

One of the tragic failings of our contcmporar\' life and thought 
lies in its fragmentation of the human spirit. Industry, we well know, 
mechanizes man’s work, identifying his labors with some partial 
routine, but the universitv' docs so no less. Education is a specialized 
activit)', however much it may try to generalize its course with 
dilettante and miscellaneous concessions. Its specialization consists, 
not simply in its drive for intellectual rigor or for professional com¬ 
petence or for research, but in its singularly restricted use of some 
one discipline as a means to its ends, be it the statistical method of the 
social sciences, the logic of the Socraric dialogue, or the experimental 
method of the laboratory. Refinement of intellect or of social skills is 
attained at the price of fragmenting the human consciousness. 

The solution that has often been offered to counter this restrictive 
educational effort is a bewildering maze of extracurricular activities. 
Colleges and universities are teeming with a variet\' of educational 
experiences, calculated, no doubt, in some instances to give breadth 
to the academic communit)', though more often, perhaps, to make 
the educational life tolerable to immature minds. The folly of ex¬ 
pecting education to be culturally broadening through this miscel¬ 
laneous effort at fraternization should be obvious to anyone observ¬ 
ing the college life. Little by little the educational experience as a 
sober, reflective undertaking is shunted off to a role of peripheral 
importance. Students begin to find course work seriously interfering 
with their college life. 

The mode of thinking among the faculty and administrators who 
meet the educational problem in this manner is of a piece with the 
thinking of those who respond to an appeal to recognize the arts by 
cluttering up a room with art objects or by crowding the calendar 
with performances intended for the community’s cultural uplift. 
Let anyone suggest that religion or art should be given some place in 
the curriculum or, say, in the church’s program, and forthwith some 
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enterprising committee begins moving in great blocks of artistic 
activity of some sort. Events will be scheduled—concerts, plays, lec¬ 
tures—designed to appeal to the higher life. I do not object to these 
events, but to the unimaginative thinking that assumes that by 
crowding the curriculum or the calendar with more events in the fine 
arts the educational experience will be given spiritual depth. 

The insistence upon selectiveness in Mr. Hutchins’ educational 
reform is sound. No university that adds indiscriminately to its round 
of activities is worth its salt as an educational enterprise. Eventually 
it loses track of its center; and without pattern or focus, it cannot 
have character. But selectiveness can be a narrowing word, or it 
can imply discrimination in a more adequate sense. I am appealing 
for discrimination in education; but I am convinced that it must 
come from a selective principle that embraces the full meaning of 
the human spirit. 

The insistence that education is an intellectual experience and 
nothing more opens the way, at least, for an academic asceticism that 
is impoverishing in effect. I am willing to admit that a teacher of 
a broad-gauged and sensitive spirit can employ this emphasis with 
adequate results. And I am equally sure that a student equipped with 
a sensitive intellect and a responsiveness to the nuances of thought 
as they relate to various depths and ranges of experiences will suc¬ 
ceed in using these sharpened intellectual tools to full advantage. 
In the main, however, the emphasis does not assure these conse¬ 
quences. 

The selectiveness I would urge is the discipline of the creative 
imagination. The human being who is awakened to the stimulus 
of appreciative, moral, and intellectual interests as a single event or 
attentive to any event with a sensitivity of vision that embraces 
these interrelated facets of meaning in a single judgment is one who 
has achieved spiritual discernment in thought and action. Attaining 
this kind of discernment would require, ideally, a slow process of 
nurture in which feeling (empathy), imagination, and critical re¬ 
flection could be simultaneously quickened and related. Were the 
elementary and secondary schools integrally a part of the process 
of higher education, such a long-range program of human nurture 
might be feasible. At present, education at the lower levels, to a 
large degree has capitulated to a stress upon socialization of in¬ 
dividuals. which is evidence of the pervasiveness of Dewey’s 
thought in this area. One cannot deny the importance of th>s em- 
pathetic approach to values; but its impoverishment of the individual 
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in the matter of mastering skills or acquiring the disciplines of the 
imagination is well known. As a result of such neglect, higher educa¬ 
tion, if it is to accomplish its ends, is compelled to resort to highly 
discriminating bases of selection. And when the educational aim is 
defined in distinctly intellectual terms, the principle of selection 
must be an even more discriminating measurement of intellectual 
capacity. This means that higher education is depending more upon 
the native intelligence of young people than upon the processes of 
nurture in the earlier grades. 

There is something basically at fault in this procedure. College 
and university administrators, in recent years, have felt somewhat 
justified in their selective principle because they have made special 
efforts to provide opportunt)' for high-school graduates regardless 
of their economic status. Thus Harvard University has brouglit 
into its intellectual community at Lowell House and into its other 
undergraduate halls the promising brain power among the young 
of Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Indiana, and Illinois along with the 
New England sons, irrespective of financial or social status. Tlie 
College at the University of Chicago has sought to follow a similar 
course. This, to be sure, is an advance over former policies where 
the cost of tuition was, in the last analysis, the basis for screening 
out “undesirables.” Yet even so, unless one is to take a static view of 
individual brain power, this basis of selection discriminates against 
many young people who, with a normal degree of human nurture, 
might also achieve a capacity for competence adequate for the 
higher learning. The neglect in the lower schools works to the 
serious disadvantage of many a youngster who, being of a slower 
pace, is rarely given an opportunity to develop the powers of per- 
ceptiveness and understanding that are potential in him. Present- 
day education favors the alert, the agile, and the responsive student, 
many of whom are without any significant power beyond the ability 
to “catch on” quickly. The slow-moving, seemingly ponderous child, 
whose range of perceptiveness and reflective capacity may be great] 
or the average run of potentially effective persons in need of more 
discerning stimulus and nurture are passed over as the undifferen¬ 
tiated mass of lesser minds unequal to the demands of higher edu¬ 
cation. ® 

The universities and colleges, let it be acknowledged, cannot 
pursue an ideal course since they must rest, for better or for worse, 
upon the limited labors of the elementary and secondary schools! 
This does not preclude the possibility of some kind of nurture at 
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the level of higher education that might awaken students to more 
significant ends. Conceivably, in modifying the stress upon intel¬ 
lectual attainment, now measured in rather restrictive terms, the 
universities might well consider developing more discerning in¬ 
struments for determining the range and degree of the student’s 
sensitivities as well as his capacities for intellectual and professional 
achievement. Capacity is not adequately known until these more 
subtle sources of power are discerned and appraised. 

I am aware that I am cutting a path between Dewey and Hutchins, 
urging selectiveness on the one hand, bur, on the other, pleading 
for an orientation of the educational experience that will nurture 
the larger community of young people for discerning living. 

It is important to see that my concern with appreciative aware¬ 
ness and the culture of the human spirit is not an aristocratic em¬ 
phasis in the sense of discriminating against any group or against 
any level of persons. It is my thesis that sensibility is a potential 
capacity in every individual, except where some organic deficiency 
precludes the emergence of empathy. Sensibility is the educative 
condition of the structure of consciousness out of which a variety 
of human capacities might emerge: a sense of wonder; the awaken¬ 
ing of consciousness to a contemplative or reflective concern; per¬ 
ceptiveness, widening the range of one’s attention beyond the con¬ 
cerns of self; receptiveness toward meanings beyond the self, issuing 
in appreciative awareness which is basic in the development of a 
sense of beauty or of the kind of understanding of people and of 
situations which is implicit in friendship or in co-operative effort. 

The habitual stimulus of the sensibilities by objects, persons, or 
events over a period of time develops what James called ^ prob¬ 
abilities of response” and, under adequate disciplines, a capacity for 
judgment and appreciation, even affection. Nothing is more im¬ 
portant to the structure of character in the person than this matter 
of affections. Yet the affective processes of the human being are 
notoriously neglectcd-except by commercial interests which often 
arc designing and exploitive for economic ends. Churches and re¬ 
ligious organizations have addressed themselves to an appeal to 
human affections, but not always with a concern to nurture the 
structure of the person in significant ways. To be sure these affec¬ 
tive processes are stimulated constantly; but little is done, m edu- 
cational centers at least, to understand them or to measure their 

possibilities for the culture of the human spirit. 

^ It is understandable, to be sure, why educators who have con 
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ceived of education as a discipline of the intellect or as a process 
of achieving critical judgment have had little concern for the state 
of the affections. For, in the one instance, affections have appeared 
to be of a lower order of human response in the nature of a sensory 
demand which, in the n^ature person, must somehow be referred 
to the court of the intellect. In the other instance, affections have 
been taken to be simply the undisciplined attachments of the ego 
which needed to be clarified bv criticism. In both cases, restraint 
tends to caution the negation of the affections. 

What is lost to the human spirit under either conception is a 
positive e.xpression of the human vitality in significant form. One 
can illustrate this point both in the field of creative art and in re¬ 
ligious faith. Both creative art and religious faith are expressions 
of human vitality. They emerge as a total response of the person 
under conditions that favor spontaneity and free assertion of the 
self. Both creative art and religious faith, therefore, are susceptible 
of perversion and excess. They are vitalities that can run amuck and 
become perverse or sentimental. It is the function of criticism in 
each instance to discipline the vitality. Criticism in art and literature 
develops a discipline of art appreciation and expression. At no time 
can it be said that criticism is the art or the source of art or even 
the source of appreciation. Rather, it is the discipline bv which a 
vitality is fashioned into a significant art. Likewise in religious 
faith: theology, rightly conceived, is a constructive form of criticism 
that provides for the discipline of faith. At no time can theology 
properly parade itself as faith or presume to be an adequate substi¬ 
tute for faith. Nor is theology the source of faith or the source 
of wonder and praise that may issue in the act of faith. Theology 
is the discipline by which a vitality is fashioned into a significant 
expression of faith. 

Education may be conceived in this manner to be a further variety 
of discipline in relation to vitalities that may be designated by the 
word affections-the tastes, desires, likes and loves of men which 
impel them to action and to choices. Education is not alone in the 
disciplining of these affections; but education has its function, 
through its peculiar forms of criticism, in the nurture of sensibilities 
which will assure some discipline in the affective life of the educated 
man or woman. 

Now education has presumed to be a criticism apart from the 
vitalities to which it is relevant. This is the meaning of the overtone 
which commonly attends the word “academic.” It is meant to imply 
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a process of analysis and criticism which is unreal because it is re¬ 
mote from the realities involved. “It affects little the springs of 
action,” to quote Charles Bennett. True education is a form of 
criticism which issues in a disciplined appreciative response with 
regard to the various issues of life that arise in the common life of 
man. It is not enough for it to enable one to say what is not good 
in these areas; it must enable one to affirm what is good. It is not 
enough for education to impel a person to say, “I do not like ... 

“I am suspicious of ...“I distrust that...“I withhold judgment 
upon . . . etc. It must also enable one to say, with some degree 
of discrimination, “I like this . . . “I have confidence in . . . “1 
can trust so and so . . .“I have a clear judgment that. . . etc. 
Affirmation and appreciation can be acts of a disciplined nature just 
as surely as can critical negation. The former involves as much 
analysis and discrimination as the latter; but affirmation and appre¬ 
ciation, if they are disciplined, require a further act—they require 
identification. And this involves a play of the affections through 
sensibilities which give form and restraint to feeling. 

Out of the sensibilities which determine the range and projection 
of empathetic feeling, the affections emerge. These can be as sig¬ 
nificant as the feeling context of the person working through the 
structure of consciousness itself, and no more. This is clear enough 
in the appreciation of art and literature. Criticism and constant at¬ 
tention to good art and good literature interact to create a dis¬ 
ciplined appreciation in these fields. Sentiment uninformed by 
criticism can only issue in a dubious quality of vision. Criticism 
unaccompanied by the exercise of affection for what is discernibly 
good leads to a sterile preoccupation with the datum of art. 

The principles learned in the discipline of imagination and creative 
effort in the fine arts have direct application in all fields of human 
response where taste, choice, judgment, or affection are involved. 
It is the business of the schools to recognize this discipline of 
imagination as an educative process equally as significant as the dis¬ 
ciplines of the sciences and of logic. And it is their business, as we , 
to extend this method of discipline to the nurture of sensibilities m 
all relevant fields requiring discernment and an appreciative re¬ 


sponse. . 

Despite all that I might say, this view which I have sought to ex¬ 
press will be interpreted as a concern to emphasize art in education. 
This interpretation misses the point, though the misconception is 
understandable. Appreciative awareness is a form of cognition tha 
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has wide application in the field of art; but it applies as well to every 
area of life. As a form of cognition, it attends to meanings in a 
selective way. Its sclectiveness is detennined by its simultaneous 
grasp of conflicting interests: the good as well as the bad that is 
to be encountered. It is not just a matter of distinguishing good 
from bad; it implies a more affirming act. It implies actual percep¬ 
tion of quality—immediate and decisive—in the way in which a 
critic discerns and appraises a ^\•o^k of art. He may have to study 
the work painstakingly to grasp all the subtle meanings that are 
being communicated to him, but his judgment of the balance of 
good and bad is as instantaneous as vision. “Subjectiveness!” one 
says. Not exactly. For it is not simply the assertion of his ego, but 
the exercising of an ego whose vision has undergone the discipline 
of discriminating and enjoying certain values. 

Appreciative awareness is thus both objective and subjective. It 
brings these two aspects together in an existential act. The trouble 
with the method of education that would give full emphasis 
to objective knowledge is that it leaves the mind wholly dependent 
upon e.xtemal criteria. It offers no assurance of a disciplined sub¬ 


jective response. Statistics and formulas replace the judging self. 

What makes man’s response distinctly human is his capacity for 
judgment, both as an approving act and as an act of rejection. This 
is not just an intellectual act. Intellect is in this act, but in a par¬ 
ticular context. It is intellect deepened, sensitized, and informed 
by feeling which arises from sensibility. 


Discernment of quality, whether in the reading of literature or 
in the listening to music, in the selecting of a candidate for teaching 
the young or in the choosing between presidential candidates, in 
the discriminating between ethical alternatives or in the deciding of 
a religious issue, is an act of appreciative awareness. 

It must be clear, then, that the nurture of the appreciative con¬ 
sciousness is directed, not to any restrictiv'e interest of artists or of 
the field of art, but to the community of human beings at large, the 
psychic soil out of which the human spirit must emerge. The end 
of such an emphasis is human fulfilment in its spiritual sense. Enou^th 
cannot be said to encourage the development of structures within 

TVT be an adequate center of culture 

Nor can one stress strongly enough the need for a conception of 

community life, whether it be academic or otherwise, that will lift 
up the enterprises of qualitative meaning to a degree comparable 
to technological and property concerns. This is a problem, not of 
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logic alone, or of social resriveness, but of sensibilities with which 
man can perceive the good-good that is actual and operative, and 
good that can be imaginatively envisioned. 

Spirit rises out of the structures of consciousness that are recep¬ 
tive to this vision of good. And the qualitative meaning of any 
community will lie dormant, awaiting articulation through such 
structures of appreciative consciousness as may emerge. Their 
emergence awaits no miracle. It awaits an educative process that is 
attentive to the nurture of sensibilities and imagination in the grow¬ 
ing child and in young persons seriously embracing the problems 
of the mature mind. 
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THE NATURE OF THINKING IN EDUCATION 


T ie nature of thinking which pervades the college or the uni¬ 
versity is, in the last analysis, the most formative factor in 
determining its spiritual expression. The level at which an institu¬ 
tion of higher education addresses itself to spiritual interests will, in 
turn, be affected by the clarity and sensitivity with which its edu¬ 
cators and administrators grasp the importance of this fact. 

When a college president says, for example, as if coming to the 
idea for the first time, “There ought to be some religious emphasis 
on this campus,” he is expressing one level of interest. The solution 
at this level will probably take the form of stirring hymn-singing 
and an occasional homily in the college chapel, providing leadership 
for religious organizations, and initiating facilities for an occasional 
religious-emphasis week. In recent years, following up the experi¬ 
ence of the military forces in the last war, a common solution has 
been the appointment of a college chaplain. 

When an administrator comes to the decision that religion should 
be an ingredient of the educational experience, he is moving toward 
another level of concern which may result in a more fundamental 
effort to provide for religion in higher education. Usually it will 
consist of a regular faculty appointment in religion and the establish¬ 
ment of courses in religion as an integral clement of the curriculum. 
If the college is on the way to becoming interdivisional, offering, 
instead of courses, comprehensive programs of study in the humani¬ 
ties, the social sciences, and the physical sciences, religion will be 
included as one of the historic strands of data requiring interpreta¬ 
tion and will be made a phase of the study in the humanities with 
some relations with the social sciences. 

These two levels of interest in religion are to be found either 
singly or in combination in most of the colleges and in some of the 
universities of Amerca. One should not overlook the fact that ex¬ 
cellent work is being acomplished in many of the schools under 
such arrangements. At the same time, one would have to admit that, 
in many instances, the total effect of such arrangements tends to 
make of religion a peripheral concern on the campus. Certainly one 
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cannot expect religion to assume a fundamental importance in the 
college or university life ^\•hen provisions for its expression and 
influence are, at best, peripheral. 

A more basic level of interest in the spiritual emphasis of higher 
education is indicated when an administrator acknowledges that the 
educational process itself should be expressive of fundamental mo¬ 
tives and creative of a concern with value. This, in fact, is to address 
the problem of religion in higher education at its core. My purpose 
here is to analyze the problem at this level. 

I 


As higher education now operates, it is clear that a spiritual motive 
or emphasis is hardly evident. There is an administrative restiveness 
about it and a sporadic concern evident among faculty members, 
but this is not affecting vitally the educational process itself. What 
is it that obstructs this deeper spiritual concern in higher education? 
To my mind, the problem of religion in higher education at this 
point becomes basically a problem in the nature of thinking. One 
can say, with some risk of unfairness, that the kind of thinking that 
takes place most generally in the classroom, regardless of the field 
of study, and which issues from association with it, is not productive 
of a reflective interest. It may produce analytical, critical, argu¬ 
mentative, or discursive tempers of mind which lead to the assump¬ 
tion that one understands something if one can take it apart; but 
it leaves the student quite unequal to the task of understanding such 
meanings as may arise from a constructive concern that undertakes 
to see things or people in their relations. Helpful as the critical 
temper is, and as indispensable as it is, to sound thinking, even in 
religion it can only be regarded as a preliminary tool to thought. 
And by itself, it may develop into an irresponsible and destructive 
tool. Religious thinking is essentially reflective thinking-the kind 
of thinking that awakens sensibilities, wonder, discernment, appre¬ 
ciation, even reverence where it is proper, in the face of meanings 

that carry one beyond one’s self. 

A serious obstruction to a spiritual concern in higher education, 
then, may be found in its prevaiUng procedure of descriptive 
analysis which is most readily recognized as thinking in the class- 


™The story of the rise of this emphasis in higher education is a 
fairly long one, but it can be summarized as a development m 
which the influence of the physical sciences subtly affected the 
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course of teaching in all fields of inquiry. For nearly a half-century 
now, higher education has sought to narrow its intentions and pro¬ 
cedures under the guidance of the sciences and of the educational 
philosophies that have taken their cue from the sciences in order to 
achieve a critical understanding of whatever is studied. Thus every 
phase of the curriculum, from literature to physics, has reduced 
the scope of its field to data that will yield to the method of ana¬ 
lytical inquiry. Social sciences have become largely statistical studies 
with less and less readiness to venture interpretation. The study 
of literature has become a quantitative acquaintance with writers 
and subjects. Even the study of poetry has been reduced to the 
anatomy of verse. Philosophy, except where resistance to scientism 
is still felt, tends to become the science of meaning and language. 
And so the quest for knowledge becomes a quest for facts and for 
an acquaintance with the processes which lead to the designation of 
facts. 

Now I have no intention of belittling this regard for factual 
knowledge. The value of such study is obvious and, to a degree, in¬ 
dispensable. I mean only to deplore the shrinkage of the learning 
experience to this rather restricted concern on the grounds that 
it divests education of depth and elevation and thus leaves it in¬ 
capable of dealing with concerns which root down, or which rise 
above, the surfaces of human thinking and feeling. When higher 
education is reduced to this kind of inquiry, it ceases to be higher 
education in any liberal or cultural sense. Furthermore, without 
adequate stress upon the reverse procedure of constructive synthesis 
which yields a reflective and appreciative interest, such critical 
study actually falsifies knowledge. For so used, descriptive analysis 
implies a conception of knowledge which says that a thing is under 
stood when it is taken apart, that origins reveal reality. 

The major tendency in all areas of creative thought today re¬ 
verses this conception of knowledge. It asserts that while analysis 
and the study of origins illumine data, adequate knowledge is 
gained only when some attempt has been made to see these data 
in context. This tendency has expressed itself in all of the fields of 
thought. Physics was among the first to assert it when Becquerel 
and, later, Rutherford described the atom as being a system of rela¬ 
tions not unlike the planetary systems-a merry-go-round in minia¬ 
ture. Biology affirmed this fundamental notion in its conception of 
the organism in relation to environment. Gestalt psychology as¬ 
serted it, as did social psychology following Dewey and Alead. 
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And the prevalence of “field theory in modem psychology and 
counseling would indicate a growing awareness of relational factors. 
The concern for regionalism in political science and sociology 
clearly implies relational thinking, as does the remarkable advance 
of the community program in adult education. Likewise in cultural 
anthropology a new sense for the “patterns” of culture and for 
the organic character of cultural events is apparent. Certainly the 
new metaphysics stemming from Whitehead and the emergent evo¬ 
lutionists, as well as the contextualism of Pepper, are founded upon 
this idea that things exist in relations. 

The startling fact is that this insight into the character of knowl¬ 


edge and events, which has become so pervasive in the creative areas 
of thought in all fields, has not been particularly evident in the 
procedures within the classroom, especially in teaching. Thinking 
in the classroom has not kept pace with creative thinking among 
scientists, social scientists, and philosophers. Its influence has been 
felt to some extent among the faculties, to be sure; for one must 
recognize that the concern for integration of the curriculum is 
directly in line with this changed mood of thinking. 

This tendency in modem thought, restoring the concern for 
relations and for such understanding as may issue from an integra¬ 
tion of our knowledge, clearly is a religious tendency in that it 
provides a perspective for thinking in which religions meanings 
may be discerned. To the degree that this perspective becomes 
proportionate in the classroom, the educational process will reveal 
a spiritual concern and become creative of a concern for value. 


II 

Certain fundamental notions derive from this new outlook. 
They are ( 1 ) that things exist in relations; ( 2 ) that relations are 
dynamic; (3) that the synthesis of meanings gives rise to a quahtauve 
significance that is not apprehended among isolated events; and 
(4) that the accumulative effect of attending to such significance 
is the creation of a qualitative meaning that is over and above pure 
functional interests. This is the level of meaning that elicits our 
profounder emotions, such as appreciation and gratitude, and, under 
other circumstances, awakens concern and responsible action, hur- 
thermore, the pursuit of thought which is attentive to relations and 
to the creative consequences of relationships inevitably brings on 
to a recognition of the adumbrative character of existence itself. 
Life, one recognizes, is more than we can observe, measure, or 
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calculate. Its meaning extends the mind beyond itself and beyond 
the limited procedures which assure it of exact knowledge. This 
reach of vision awakens a need for the imaginative grasp of experi¬ 
ence. Imagination and speculative inquiry, such as appear in poetry, 
creative art, philosophy, and religious thought, are thus seen to be 
sober efforts to win some measure of understanding in the medium 
of symbol or myth of that which is beyond the horizon of our 
observable world, but which nevertheless intimately affects its every 
event. 

This insight has been stated recently with striking clarity and 
freshness by E. G. Lee, who writes: “In his spiritual life mass-man 
must turn from his factual, spatial simplicities with their correlative 
myths to learn to live with complexity. It is the complex which is 
real and not the simple. ... He [man] is surrounded by infinities 
that leap up out of facts; and he is faced by death, the surest fact of 
all, but one that somehow contains within itself all those other in¬ 
finities. The infinities are real; the facts are empty and meaningless 
without them. Indeed it is this very emptiness, this blank, shadow 
existence without the complete fulness of infinity that cries aloud 
that something is missing. Man must live with the infinities that 
surround birth, marriage, and death. He must live not only with 
these, but with unnumbered other infinities also. He must attach 
himself to this vast complexity, for only this is real, all else without 
this is but a shadow or a blank.”^ 

Disciplined imagination, a more sensitive, experimental reach into 
these subtle and profound areas of experience, is thus seen to be a 
legitimate counterpart of critical thought. 

While much of the curriculum of higher education remains in¬ 
sulated from these fundamental notions and from changes in the 
nature of thinking, education itself has not escaped their influence. 
Certainly the concern for integration of knowledge, the concern 
to cut across divisions and to relate insight from various fields, as 
well as the concern to integrate the curriculum, reflect this basic 
tendency to attend to relations and to the qualitative significance 
of relationships. I have called this “a religious tendency” because 
it provides a perspective which is inclusive of those connections 
between events which, on the one hand, inform meanings with a 
contextual responsibility and, on the other hand, give to them a 
qualitative reference that transcends every single event. This per- 
specrive irranediately restores the propriety of emotional and ap¬ 
preciative interests. It likewise revives interest in the language of 
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symbolism and in all sensitive perception, which gives emphasis 
to the humanities in their deeper mood. In this perspective, art, 
drama, music, and poetry, as well as the philosophic life, assume 
a new importance in the educational scheme. For they illumine 
the adumbrative character of existence in ways that only imagina¬ 
tion and sensitive inquiry can do. To be attentive to the mystery 
of existence which forever resists our analysis is, to that extent, to 
enter into the kind of inquiry that generates a religious mood and, 
perchance, religious understanding. 

Ill 

Spiritual sensitivity depends, in the last analysis, upon a capacity 
to engage in various levels of thinking or at least to respond to their 
stimulus. Thinking takes various forms. At the creatural level, it is 
more or less of a mechanical response by which the organism adapts 
itself to environing conditions to assure its survival.^ 

Survival thinking is our most common form of intellectual 
activity. It constitutes the bulk of problem-solving in many fields 
of thought and experimentation. It looms large in political and in¬ 
dustrial thinking. It tends to predominate in the home, in business, 
and in the community generally. One must say with real concern 
that it has progressively increased in importance in the schools to 
a degree that threatens to displace all other forms of thought. The 
frequent reference to the incursion of practical and professional 
interests in the curriculum of liberal arts studies is an expression of 
this concern. Often the real import of this concern is not made 
clear in the protest against practical education; for it is voiced 
simply in the name of what is called intellectual interests, or a pure 
intellectual emphasis. This can bog down into an argument about 
the aristocratic and the democratic conception of education which 
ultimately reaches an impasse of temperaments. But the real issue 
here is a matter of deeper import. It is the nurture of the human 
structure of consciousness in its spirtual aspect, stimulating it to 
become responsive to a greater range of meaning at various levels, 
or depths, of sensitivity. 

The failure of educational theories which have shown concern 
for this dimension of man’s thinking, however, has been their neglect 
of the so-called practical or survival level of thinking. Often the 
metaphysics underlying these theories not only has permitted the 
separation of material and reflective concerns but has demanded it. 
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And the pursuit of one rather than the other involved a choice of 
a spiritual or a material end. 

Thinking which secures conditions of survival or which improves 
these conditions is an elemental value upon which all other pursuits 
of value rest. It serves the higher reaches of the human spirit in the 
sense that mechanisms serve the functions of consciousness. When¬ 
ever its demands obtruded, one of two things happened: either the 
problem of survival became an acute issue demanding attention or 
the survival interest became disproportionate in the form of an 
exaggerated concern for well-being. Pioneer stages of society and 
social situations following upon catastrophies like war, revolution, 
flood, or drought, when sheer physical needs route all others as a 
prior demand, illustrate the former. Conditions of affluence in 
society, as in certain periods of our own industrial economy, illus¬ 
trate the latter. The question as to when survival is legitimately a 
prior concern and problem-solving thinking a prior demand is not 
always easily answered. One can sav that it is never unessential since 
creaturely existence requires some degree of absorption in it; but it 
is clear, too, that when it becomes the absorbing preoccupation 
the culture of societx’ is either ill or deficient, and the consequence 
is a loss in the reach of the human consciousness such that real 
spiritual impairment, to individual men and women and to society, 
results. 

There is a second level of thought which advances the conscious¬ 
ness of man slightly beyond sheer subsistence. That is the kind of 
thinking that involves the surv'ey of experience, as in the reading 
of history, biography, fiction, or drama. At less reflective levels, 
it involves the reading of newspapers, the listening to news broad¬ 
casts, or the going to movies. There are various gradations of this 
kind of thought. 

Here again, thought that is the surt'ey of experience can be pur¬ 
poseful, related to the growth of the human enterprise, or it can 
become a stop, a form of indulgence by which human fulfilment 
is checked. The antiquarian, the gossiper, the fiction-hound, the 
movie-fan, are often prevalent forms of this excess. But in its reason¬ 
able practice, the survey of experience is indispensable to the spir¬ 
itual life. It widens the scope of the individual experience. It re¬ 
lates the individual life-span to the human enterprise writ large. 
It creates perspective. It transmits the heritage. It develops human 

sympathy and understanding which are necessary to cohesiveness 
in living. 
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A third level of thought which advances consciousness beyond 
subsistence and sheer communication is the critical appraisal of ex¬ 
perience. The critical mind, when it is devoid of sympathy or flexi¬ 
bility, can become a source of blockage to the spiritual life by be¬ 
coming restrictive and negative. Yet, it is an indispensable source of 
a certain kind of meaning. Knowledge and experience apart from 
this source of criticism can be parasitic or even a dangerous in¬ 
dulgence of thought. 

The relevance of analytical thought to the spiritual life, however, 
is clear once you have recognized its limitations. Sometimes it pro¬ 
vides a surgical means of cutting away fatty tissue of sentiment 
that would otherwise obscure the essential spirit of man. Sometimes 
it is an astringent that eats through grease and grime. At other times 
it is a builder of muscle. Always it is that which reduces excess and 
distortion to basic requirements of structure and form. 

A fourth level of thought is constructive understanding. This is 
the process of relating data or facts or observations in such a way 
that a larger context of meaning is created. A popular phrase for it 
in our contemporary vocabulary is “integration of knowledge.” 
There are two degrees of constructive understanding: (<?) the as¬ 
sembling of data and the giving of interpretation, and (b) the utili¬ 
zation of critical intelligence in surveying a vast area of experience, 
including the digesting of data. Discernment of a sort arises from 
this procedure. Certain writings exemplifying a seasoned and ma¬ 
tured vision illustrate this kind of thought, for example: Henry 
Osborne Taylor’s The Medieval Aiind, Henry Adams’ The Educa¬ 
tion of Henry Adams, Montaigne’s Essays, Emerson’s Essays, Have¬ 
lock Ellis’ The Dance of Life and The New Spirit, Whitehead’s 
The Adventure of Ideas, and Toynbee’s The Study of History. 

A fifth level of thought is imaginative interpretation. This form 
of thinking becomes a kind of indirection; for what is stated is not, 
in itself, so important as that to which it points. It involves the use 
of fact for a transcendence of fact or for a penetration of the ob¬ 
vious meaning to its deeper import. Thinking of this sort always 
has an aesthetic quality, for it elicits overtones of feeling and opens 
vistas in the mind which awaken wonder.® Instances of such im¬ 
aginative interpretation are to be found in writings like Walter 
Pater’s Renaissance Studies, Appreciations, and Manus, the Ep- 
curean; Henry Adams’ Mont St. Michel and Chartres; Gamaliel 
Bradford’s Life and I, Naturalist of Souls, and Damaged Souls; 
Santayana’s Realm of Spirit; and Walter de la Mare’s study of the 
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childhood of English poets, Early One Morning in Spring. A few 
years ago in the Yale Revieu' there appeared an article by Walter 
de la Mare on “Love" which concluded with the following lines: 
“A true love is incorruptible. It can sun-ive the worst of ills and 
misfortunes that life can bring, and even its own betrayal by the 
beloved. One can talk of this best perhaps in emblems and symbols 
-indirectly. Not long ago, a little boy of my close acquaintance, 
only eighteen months old, and of a rare zest and energy, was given 
a saffron crocus-bud by his mother. His delight was boundless. He 
took it carefully in his small fist and so fell asleep with it unharmed. 
When she looked in on him later in the evening, it had come into 
bloom. This called to mind a now far-away little experience of my 
own. I was burning refuse from their bowl of glass—what seemed 
to be dead twigs of hawthorn, in another spring. As presently they 
caught fire, they hissed in the heat, the buds suddenly expanded, 
and the dry nvigs broke simultaneously, and as if by some minute 
magic or miracle, into flower and flame.”"* 

Here is a kind of thinking that presses the resources of one’s 
imagination and feeling into ideational form. It insinuates insight. 
Not only that, it elicits it by compelling the one to whom the 
incident is told to muster all the sensitive feeling he can provide 
so as to reach after the idea that is here being conveyed. In this 
respect it is creative thought in the most literal sense. It depends 
upon the spontaneous creation of a situation, made sensitive by the 
mutual response of people groping after understanding of that 
which is subtle and obscure. And in this merging of their sensitive 
natures, something new, yet akin to each of them, rises to con¬ 
sciousness. The glimpse of poetic meaning always takes this creative 
turn. Another way of expressing it is to say that something is given 
to experience where the sensitivity of responsive persons interact 
in search of understanding. All competent poetry, when it seeks 
to be an interpretative medium, is thought of this kind. 

A sixth level of thought is one that combines analysis, constructive 
understanding, and imaginative interpretation in dealing with large- 
scale problems of human destiny. This, presumably, is the area of 
theology and metaphysics, although it cannot be said that all 
theologians and metaphysicians achieve this kind of competence in 
dealing with their issues. I do not say it is the highest form of re¬ 
flection, but it is the most comprehensive and often involves the 
most abstract kind of thinking. It, too, can be a serious blockage 
to the spiritual life because of its abstractions, its remoteness, and 
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its tendency to do violence to concrete meanings, or because of its 
tendency in some instances to indulge speculation in some restricted 
area of concern. Yet, when it is done well, with full responsibility 
to the concrete character of events, it becomes our most useful 
means of extending the range of thought. Both metaphysics and 
theology are attentive to ultimate ends. They present the immediate 
circumstance in its most ultimate aspect or seek to awaken the mind 
which is confronted by immediate demands or crises to the full im¬ 
port of these events, set in this larger context. 

Now all of these levels of thought designate areas of meaning and 
kinds of meaning in which it is possible for the human mind to par¬ 
ticipate. Some of these areas of thought, as we have seen, extend the 
business of living; some are corrective of evil or of inadequate condi¬ 
tions; others, for example certain kinds of perceptive understanding 
and imaginative interpretation, must be designated as thought of in¬ 
trinsic value. With varying degrees of emphasis, the educational 
process partakes of all three forms of thinking. In recent years there 
has been an evident concern among many educators to move toward 
what some like to regard as a basic type of thinking, meaning think¬ 
ing which moves directly’^ toward practical ends. The pressure of 
industry and of practical men upon the educational experience has 
given impetus to this development in the schools. There are those 
who would defend this development as a democratic trend. In an 
age of aristocracy, they will say, the educated mind is removed from 
practical concerns. His is a life of luxury, affording the contemplative 
interests such as art, poetry, and philosophy provide. Democracy, 
one with this point of view will contend, turns education to more 
serious and practical tasks. It identifies its ends with the work of the 
world. 

Now there is enough truth in this kind of analysis to make it ap¬ 
pear plausible. Historically, higher education, especially, was di¬ 
rected to fit the educated person to move easily within the social 
class to which he belonged. The breakdown of class distinctions 
tended to lessen the demand for these aristocratic sensibilities and 
thus to remove the practical need for them. Yet it becomes clear, 
after a little reflection, that just because philosophy and the arts were 
appropriated by some one class it does not argue that they are, in 
themselves, class interests. They belong to humanity, at whatever 
level of economic status human needs may be pursued. The leye o 
livelihood will undoubtedly affect the nature of the interest in art 
and thought. New urgencies impel new forms of creative expression. 
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Vet the range of meaning and sensibility implied in these expressions 
belongs to one group as well as to another. 

Democracy is not ipso facto a culture oriented solely to practical 
ends. In its beginnings, when the rigors of pioneer life imposed 
heavy demands of a physical character upon every able-bodied indi¬ 
vidual, preoccupation with practical concerns was obviously indi¬ 
cated; but a maturing democracy achieves some deliverance from 
these practical demands. And the sign of maturity in a democracy at 
that stage of its growth will be indicated by the extent to which it em¬ 
ploys this release from physical burdens for the culture of the human 
spirit. Simply persisting in an unrelenting pursuit of practical con¬ 
cerns when the urgency itself has been removed is to confess that 
no higher goal lures one. And to disregard the nurture of apprecia¬ 
tions and processes of thought which will enable people to embrace 
the world’s meaning with discrimination and understanding is to lag 
behind the pioneer. For absorption in practical demands when the 
issues are urgent can be, in itself, a spiritual effort, involving the 
disciplines and fortitude of the creative spirit. But absorption in 
practical concerns as an end in itself is acquiescence to materialism 
in its most debilitating form. It utterly unfits man for spiritual dis¬ 
cernment. It lessens his capacity and incentive to fulfil himself as 
man. 

It is still an open question as to whether everyone should pursue 
some competence on all the levels of thought that we have indicated. 
In the age of specialization, which, we can say with some justifica¬ 
tion, has just preceded our own, the answer was clear. Intense prepa¬ 
ration in any given area required virtual ignorance in other areas. 
And in an age that pursued exact knowledge in a limited field, to be 
ignorant of such areas as did not directly concern one’s field was a 
mark of virtue. In contrast, there have been contemporaries, like 
Havelock Ellis, Hartley Burr Alexander, Alfred North Whitehead, 
and Albert Schweitzer, who, despite the cry of specialization, be¬ 
came conversant to a competent degree with a wide range of mean¬ 
ing. It IS clear that the educational task of our time calls for some¬ 
thing more than specialization. Whether, under this stimulus, it can 
emulate the comprehensive competence of a Da \'inci, a Goethe, or 
a Schweitzer remains, at least, a practical educational question. It 
must, in any case nurture a wider awareness of diverse meanings and 
values than has been customar\’ in the science-centered curriculum 
of the generation that has just passed. 

In achieving greater depth and breadth in its processes of thought. 
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education will be achieving a basic spiritual orientation of its task as 
well. For the human consciousness, when it is spiritually informed, is 
more than a precision instrument, it is a sensitive organism atuned to 
the immensities, but with a subtlety of operation which enables it 
to respond knowingly and discriminatingly to the complexities that 
are envisioned. 



IV 

THE ENDS OF KNOWLEDGE 


T he problem of deepening the educational experience, thus pro¬ 
viding the circumstances and stimulus by which discrimination 
and appreciation of value can be awakened and nurtured within the 
learning experience, goes deeper than the issue between factual and 
interpreted data. It relates back to basic motives in education. 
Modem education derives its stimulus chiefly from the dictum first 
advanced by Francis Bacon, "Knowledge is power.”* I recall quite 
vividly how these words, car^'ed on the walls of the corridor of my 
high school in Chicago, greeted me when I first stepped into the 
building to enrol as a student some forty or more years ago. It was 
a text which our school principal was to expound from the assembly 
platform year after year. It has been a banner phrase for many edu¬ 
cators who have sought to justify the cost of learning and the need 
for maintaining educational enterprises to our business civilization. 

I 

When this dictum was first advanced by Bacon, it was intended to 
set thinking and study in a direction which might harness the re¬ 
sources of the universities to an explorative method of inquiry, look¬ 
ing to man’s conquest of nature. Whatever aided this effort seemed 
a proper activity of university education, and was accounted its seri¬ 
ous business. All else impressed Bacon as either decorative or conten¬ 
tious learning. In this view of university education, obviously the 
natural sciences were lifted to dominance. Bacon’s concern to lift the 
sciences to a prior role in the university curriculum was prompted by 
a conception of man’s function in nature which was at once imagina¬ 
tive and practical. The possibilities of a human community awakened 
to its creative task of discovering and of releasing the energies of na¬ 
ture fired Bacon with the ambition to chart the course by which such 
a human conquest might be achieved. The university seemed to him 
to be the natural center from which to initiate such human effort, 
thus he turned to its administrators in the hope of persuading them 
to provide the equipment and facilities for experimentation and re- 
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search, and then to the scientists themselves to arouse them from a 
schoolman s role to that of explorer and experimenter. 

That such knowledge as scientific exploration could disclose 
would be bent to ends of sheer utility or to a misuse of power 
seemed to Bacon wholly unlikely. Thus he wrote in his Novum 
Organum, to which he gave the subtitle, “True Directions concern- 
ing the Interpretation of Nature,” “Lastly, if the debasement of 
arts and sciences to purposes of wickedness, luxury, and the like, be 
made a ground of objection, let no one be moved thereby. . . . Only 
let the human race recover the right over nature which belongs to it 
by divine bequest, and let power be given it; the exercise thereof 
will be governed by sound reason and true religion.”* The irony of 
these words is too disturbing to bear comment. What happened to 
carry the vision of Bacon’s Advancement of Learning and Novum 
Organum to its present perilous state is, in part, the story of the 
development of modem science, in part, the unprecedented rise of 
techniques and industry with their demands upon world resources, 
and, in part, the capitulation of every area of modem life to the all- 
absorbing ends of our technical era. 

The issue between knowledge bent upon scientific discovery and 
knowledge directed to human motivation and control periodically 
reared its head. Spinoza,® convinced that the self-same world mech¬ 
anism which the sciences explored and measured operated in man 
through the higher ranges of thought, imagination, and feeling, as 
well as the physical body, set about to define and to describe human 
motives and conduct with the same precision and finality with which 
physicists had studied mechanisms. A generation later, Immanuel 
Kant undertook to meet the issue by distinguishing between pure and 
practical reason, assigning pure reason to the field of the sciences, 
and practical reason to problems of metaphysics, ethics, and reli¬ 
gion.^ Kant’s solution released scientific inquiry from complicating 
questions of value and left questions of value seemingly dissociated 
from the concern with facts. Thus a division of responsibility in the 
field of thought could well lead to a separation of interest and pre¬ 
occupation in the university itself. And with the ever increasing 
sense of power in the scientific mastery of physical forces, aided and 
abetted by demands within the industrial world, the growing pres¬ 
tige of scientific inquiry, in contrast to the vanishing prestige of the 
concern for values, was fairly well indicated. 

The initial effect of this clear demarcation between areas of fact 
and the concern for value seemed a constructive advance beyond the 
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skepticism of an age which had begun to feel the full force of an 
ever increasing confidence in the sciences. Thus the theologian, 
along with every morally sensitive person, felt released from a 
weight of scientific fact and argument which tended to go counter 
to the inner persuasions of the human spirit and was free to pursue 
inquiries and hunches in the realm of spirit with a new sense of inde¬ 
pendence. An impressive literature in religion and morals resulted 
from this new strategy.® 

Hegel, while deviating from the Kantian strategy, insisting upon 
the authority of a priori reason over the facts of experience, ad¬ 
vanced the situation tow’ard another impasse which was bound to 
encourage the rise of positivism. For Hegelian idealism turned out to 
be the inverse of the scientism against which the Kantian strategy 
had been proposed. Hegel’s solution was to meet with growing neg¬ 
lect during the years following Darwin’s theory of evolution 
( 1859 ); but in the late nineteenth century, following upon the 
rather bleak period of the sixties and seventies when the grip of 
scientific materialism seemed secure, an upsurge of idealism gave 
promise of a vigorous venture in the conquest of nun’s spirit com¬ 
parable to attainments by the sciences in the physical world. 

The measure of strength or influence that any intellectual or 
moral enthusiasm achieves within a cultural period is difficult to 
assess. Yet, w’ithin the schools some index is to be found in the sheer 
momentum of interest which is accorded to it in the curriculum or 
in the affirmations of purpose w’hich have the support of the campus 
mores. By these criteria one would have to say that at the turn of 
the century philosophical idealism succeeded in impressing upon 
higher education a preoccupation with absolute values which ap¬ 
peared, at least, to turn knowledge to significant and benevolent 
ends and thus to give learning stature as well as purpose. 

How'ever, the abstraction of value from facts or the tyranny of a 
rational concept of value over facts without concern for verification 
in the field of facts led to reaction. Again, inversion, rather than 
reconception, w’as the mode of corrective; hence an overbalance 
upon abstract reason and value led to the prevalent view' that philos¬ 
ophy, properly speaking, is the sum of the sciences. This was to in¬ 
vert the situation, again giving facts a priority, yet adding the one 
reflective concession that their collective witness to experience was 
to preclude any one science from assuming an authoritative role. 
Positivism thus came to be an impressive alternative to idealism and 
made its way into the administrative policies of higher education in 
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so far as faculty committees, including in their membership substan¬ 
tial representations from the divisions of the sciences, influenced de¬ 
cisions. There can be no doubt but that the prevailing trend within 
colleges and universities since the first decade of the present century 
has been toward a positivistic philosophy of education. Recent 
efforts to revise or to reconsider the curriculum have been directed 
in large measure to a review of, or a reaction against, this trend. 

Now the steady advance toward positivistic thinking among edu¬ 
cators coincided with the rising prestige of the sciences in the 
schools. One is not to conclude from this fact that the scientists were 
becoming academically aggressive, impressing their educational the¬ 
ory upon all the divisions. Scientists, if anything, were notoriously 
negligent in considering either the educational possibilities or con¬ 
sequences of their method. The eminence of the scientific outlook 
and the pervasiveness of its influence throughout the university are 
to be traced to a combination of cii-cumstances, chief among which 
is the stature of scientific research itself. With the rise of scientific 
prestige both in the schools and in society at large, the conception of 
philosophy best suited to educational purposes was determined to be, 
as positivists phrased it, “the sum of the sciences.” 

In a sense, this way of formulating educational philosophy was 
bound to leave theoretical considerations uncalculated and thus to 
leave education, itself, unguided except as it simply emulated scien¬ 
tific method. For the task of creating a total perspective based upon 
the accumulative findings of the sciences was a formidable under¬ 
taking, requiring both specialized competence and broad philosophic 
acumen. The mastery of any field demanded persistent absorption in 
specialized research which in rum precluded the kind of comprehen¬ 
sion that a summary view would involve. Meanwhile the accumula¬ 
tions of scientific knowledge steadily mounted, making the total 
mastery of the sciences even more fomiidable. 

Furthermore, the range of scientific inquiry was expanding. To 
the mathematical and physical sciences were to be added the organic 
sciences and, later, psychology and the social sciences. With this 
pyramiding'of data and divisions, the summarization of scientific 
knowledge became more and more remote. Besides, the demands of 
specialization increased in proportion as the area of research widened. 
It is little wonder that higher education in so far as it followed the 
lead of the sciences should narrow down its objectives to discovery, 
communication, and application. Discovery was the one goal o re 
search. Communication was the end of learning. Application was the 
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public dissemination of research and ideas. In this procedure higher 
education, fashioned into a scientific enterprise, remained unassessed. 
Discovery was an assumed good. Assimilating multiple facts was an 
acknowledged obligation for the student. Disseminating and en¬ 
couraging the public use of scientific ideas and procedures was an 
unquestioned social value. Science, in the words of one of its critics, 
had become a new messiah.® 


II 

An alternative to pjositivism as well as to idealism as an educational 
philosophy had appeared in the philosophy of radical empiricism. 
Both James and Bergson, working within a scientific framework, 
had launched a simultaneous attack upon Kantian and Hegelian 
idealism in so far as these represented a concern with the transcen¬ 
dental ego and the abstraction of meaning. James, convinced that 
the essentials of personal identity were to be found in the stream of 
thought ^vithout having recourse to formal transcendent concepts, 
pressed for a reconception of both mind and the process of knowing. 
Now, there was more involved here than the psychological problem 
of consciousness or the philosophical problem of epistemology. 
Equally implied was the natiire of the human spirit, or, better still, 
the spiritual dimension of man’s nature. Both Kant and Hegel had 
retained something of the habit of faculty psychology which viewed 
the spiritual dimension as a range of meaning supervening upon 
sensory or natural man with which the mind was conversant. This 
was the basis for conceiving the transcendental ego as pre-eminently 
the spiritual person and for stressing the works of the mind in its 
abstract or conceptual form as the distinctly spiritual activities of 
man.’ There is a direct path from this conception of man’s spiritual 
dimension to a philosophy of education that lifts the life of mind 
above all nonspeculative, practical concerns. 

The revolution which James initiated in his rejection of transcen¬ 
dental categories was one which envisaged the spirit of man in its 
stark concreteness as living, pulsating thought, partaking of sensory 
experience and participating in practical pursuits. Body and mind, in 
this view, were not disparate; they were considered interpenetrating, 
each deeply involved in the other. Or, to state the matter more pre¬ 
cisely, mind was held to be simply body in its luminous, attentive, 
and cognitive moments; body, the mind released into an inner ab¬ 
sorption with living, existing, or, in Bergson’s term, into the “inner 
stream.” 
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Now the weight of emphasis here, in so far as the deeper percep¬ 
tive orientation of the human spirit was sought, was upon that kind 
of nurture which deepened the feelings of tendency and awakened 
the feelings of relations. This was James’s way of pointing to the 
route of inner awareness by which the conscious experience of the 
individual might come into concourse with what is of deepest import 
for living, where energies of hidden reserves, in fact, might be 
released into the human psyche. 

With Bergson, James viewed the intellectualism of external obser¬ 
vation and reason as being a more superficial level of knowledge 
than this immediate awareness derived through such sensible orienta¬ 
tion, not that such knou'ledge about was to be deprecated or dis¬ 
regarded but that it was to be accounted proportionate to a purpose. 

Now his concern with concrete experience, the living issue, the 
event, as it were, led James to a pragmatic conception of truth which 
bordered upon equating truth with action or with the practical, as 
compared with the theoretical, concern. James devoted an entire 
chapter in his Meaning of Truth to answer misunderstandings of 
pragmatism in which he spiritedly countered the notion that this 
pragmatic conception of truth was directed simply toward practical 
ends. That James did not support so simple an instrumental view of 
truth is made evident in the following denunciation of his critics. 

“The pragmatist has no objection to abstractions. Ellipticallyi an 
‘for short,’ he relies on them as much as any one, finding upon in¬ 
numerable occasions that their comparative emptiness makes of them 
useful substitutes for the overfulness of the facts he meets with. But 
he never ascribes to them a higher grade of reality. The full 
of a truth for him is always some process of verification, in which 
the abstract property of connecting ideas with objects truly is wor 
ingly embodied. Meanwhile it is endlessly serviceable to be able to 
talk of properties abstractly and apart from their working, to n 
them the same in innumerable cases, to take them ‘out of tune and to 
treat of their relations to other similar abstractions. We thus torm 
whole universes of platonic ideas ante rent, universes in 
none of them exists effectively except in rebvs. Countless relations 

obtain there which nobody experiences as obtammg-as. m 

nal universe of musical relations, for example, the notes of Aennchen 

von Tharau were a lovely melody long ere /^'awakened 

them. Even so the music of the future sleeps now, to >>e awakene 

hereafter Or if we take the world of geometrical relations, tne 
thousandth decimal of n sleeps there, tho no one may ever try 
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compute it. Or, if we take the universe of ‘fitting,’ countless coats 
‘fit’ backs, and countless boots ‘fit’ feet, on which they are not prac¬ 
tically fitted; countless stones ‘fit’ gaps in walls into which no one 
seeks to fit them actually. In the same way countless opinions ‘fit’ 
realities, and countless truths are valid, tho no thinker ever thinks 
them. 

“For the antipragmatist these prior timeless relations are the pre¬ 
supposition of the concrete ones, and possess the profounder dignity 
and value. The actual workings of our ideas in verification-processes 
are as naught in comparison with the ‘obtainings’ of this discamate 
truth within them. 

“For the pragmatist, on the contrary’, all discamate truth is static, 
impotent, and relatively spectral, full truth being the truth that 
energizes and does battle. Can any one suppose that the sleeping 
quality of truth would ever have been abstracted or have received 
a name if truths had remained forever in that storage-vault of essen¬ 
tial timeless ‘agreements’ and had never been embodied in any pant¬ 
ing struggle of men’s live ideas of verification? Surely no more than 
the abstract property of ‘fitting’ would have received a name, if in 
our world there had been no backs or feet or gaps in walls to be 
actually fitted. Existential truth is incidental to the actual competi¬ 
tion of opinions. Essential truth, the truth of the intellectualists, the 
truth with no one thinking it, is like the coat that fits tho no one has 
ever tried it on, like the music that no ear has listened to. It is less 
real, not more real, than the verified article; and to attribute a supe¬ 
rior degree of glory to it seems little more than a piece of perverse 
abstraction-worship. As well might a pencil insist that the outline is 
the essential thing in all pictorial representation, and chide the paint¬ 
brush and the camera for omitting it, forgetting that their pictures 
not only contain the whole outline, but a hundred other things in 
addition. Pragmatist truth contains the whole of intellectualist truth 
and a hundred other things in addition. Intellectualist truth is then 
only pragmatist truth /;/ posse. That on innumerable occasions men 

0 substitute truth m posse or verifiability, for verification or truth in 
act, IS a fact to which no one attributes more importance than the 
pragmatist: he emphasizes the practical utility of such a habit. But he 
does not on that account consider truth in posse-truth not alive 
enough ever to have been asserted or questioned or contradicted—to 

e the metaphysically prior thing, to which truths in act are tributary 
an subsidiary. When intellectualists do this, pragmatism charges 

em With inverting the real relation. Truth in posse means only 
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truths in act; and he insists that these latter take precedence in the 
order of logic as well as in that of being.”® 

Clearly, James was reaching toward an existential view of mean¬ 
ing and of truth in which the deepest reaches of the bodily feelings 
along with the widest range of perceptive awareness were to be the 
living and actual resources. In a way, this was distilling knowledge 
from events which in turn became visible power. It was turning 
truth into energy of a psychical sort which connected knowing and 
being; but because being in this dynamic context was also becoming 
through decisions and acts which made a difference because time is 
real, knowing was pre-eminently connected with doing. 

James here was pleading for actuality, not practicality per se. 

Now the step between this formulation of the radical empirical 
conception of truth, with its consequences for the nature of the 
human spirit, and the instrumental view which was developed by 
Dewey is a short one. And in the rush of argument, that step can be 
taken with little notice of its deviation. Yet deviation becomes great 
in proportion as the stress upon truth as activity for practical ends is 
emphasized to the neglect of the appreciative ends which James 
clearly implied. Some hint of this was given by James in saying: 

“The second misleading circumstance was the emphasis laid by 
Schiller and Dewey on the fact that, unless a truth be relevant to the 
mind’s momentary predicament, unless it be germane to the ‘practi¬ 
cal’ situation—meaning by this the quite particular perplexity—it is 
no good to urge it. It doesn’t meet our interests any better than a 
falsehood would under the same circumstances. But why our predi¬ 
caments and perplexities might not be thoretical here as well as 
narrowly practical, I wish that our critics would explain. They sim¬ 
ply assume that no pragmatist am admit a genuinely theoretic 
est. Having used the phrase ‘cash-value’ of an idea, I am implore y 
one correspondent to alter it, ‘for every one thinks you mean only 
pecuniary profit and loss.’ Having said that the true is the expe lent 
in our thinking,’ I am rebuked in this wise by another learned 
corespondent: ‘The word expedient has no other meaning than that 
of self-interest. The pursuit of this has ended by landing a 
of officers of national banks in pentitentiaries. A philosophy tha 

leads to such results must be unsound.’ 

“But the word ‘practical’ is so habitually loosely used that more 

indulgence might have been expected. When one says t at a 
man Ls now practically recovered, or that an enterprise has practi¬ 
cally failed, one usually means just the opposite of practical y 
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literal sense. One means that, ahho untrue in strict practice, what 
one says is true in thcor)\ true virtually, certahi to be true. Again, 
by the practical one often means the distinctively concrete, the indi¬ 
vidual, particular, and effective, as opposed to the abstract, general, 
and inert. To speak for ynyself, 'irheuevcr I have einphasized the 
practical nature of truth, this is mainly u'hat has heat in viy mind 
(italics mine). ‘Pragmata’ are things in their plurality'; and in that 
early California address, when 1 described pragmatism as holding 
that ‘the meaning of any proposition can always be brought down to 
some particular consequence in our future practical experience, 
whether passive or active,’ 1 expressly added these qualifying words: 
'the point lying rather in the fact that the experience must be partic¬ 
ular than in the fact that it ?mtst be active,' (italics mine) by ‘active’ 
meaning here ‘practical in the narrow literal sense.”* 

Obviously we cannot go into the controversy which has gathered 
about the meaning of “practical” in the pragmatic conception of 
knowledge and truth;*® only the import of this distinction as it 
relates to the ends of kno^^iedge cannot be passed over, for a clarifi¬ 
cation of this point may help us to see why instrumentalism, as it 
was developed by Dewey, has led back into the trail of positivism 
while the radical empiricism, toward which James seemed to be 
reaching, opened the way into a conception of knowledge and of the 
knower which greatly enlarged the scope of the human spirit. 
Dewey, I feel sure, has reinstated the thesis of Francis Bacon, greatly 
fortifying the quest for knowledge which is power. James by a more 
inclusive vision and perceptive regard for the ends of knowledge has 
pointed toward the renewal of the spirit of man beyond the sheer 
moral control of the social processes or the effective use of verified 
knowledge for purposes of well-being. 

To establish this claim would require a meticulous appraisal of the 
discriminating turns of Dewey’s thought. For Dewey himself is 
sensitive about having his instrumentalism turned off as a practical 
emphasis. My intention here is not to force this point, but to insist 
that however one interprets the temi “instrumentalism,” or the 
logical theory which Dewey has patiently established, the effect of 
Dewey’s pragmatic emphasis has been to circumscribe the range of 
man s meaningful activities and to define man’s spiritual stature as a 
social being. Now I do not overlook the discriminating and even the 
imaginative way in which Dewey has envisaged human nature and 
conduct and conceived the human problem. His ventures into the 
interpretation of an suggest the degree to which he invests common 
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experiences with an appreciative awareness.” I once wrote concern¬ 
ing Dewey: 

“The prosaic character of Dewey’s philosophizing doubtless 
blinds many to the aesthetic motivation of his thought. Yet Dewey 
is an artist in the field of reflective thought. His concern is to bring 
to actuality the yet unactualized possibilities. 

“When one turns to the writings of John Dewey dealing with man 
and his conduct, what strikes one immediately is the complete trans¬ 
formation of morals, as a code for controlling human nature, into 
moral theory looking to the creative release and direction of the 
potential powers of human nature . . . Dewey’s ethical theory is 
concerned with the fashioning of present possibilities into creative 
events which yield satisfaction and enjoyment.”” 

Yet the import of this full conception of man’s dealings and of his 
intentions is lost because of the weighting he gives or fails to give to 
the appreciative dimension. Instead of seeing in this feature of the 
human consciousness a significant clue to meanings or to qualities of 
experience which might rightfully claim us beyond the pursuit of 
the day’s activities, he finds in this dimension of consciousness 
simply a surplusage for passing enjoyment or, if properly directed, 
a cognitive instrument for advancing the role of discovery, or of 
increasing the qualitative range of satisfaction in our insatiable hu¬ 
man curiosity.^® 

Now it must be recognized that Dewey attributes to the act of 
discovery and to processes which lead to such discovery far more 
than one ordinarily sees in them. Here, in fact, is the very essence 
of the religious life for Dewey; and it is the only legitimate meaning 
he has been willing to assign to this term. Thus he wrote in an essay, 

intended as a personal confession of faith: 

“Faith in the varied possibilities of diversified experience is at¬ 
tended with the joy of constant discovery and of constant growing. 

Search for a single, inclusive good is doomed to failure. Such 
happiness as life is capable of comes from the full participation of all 
our powers in the endeavor to wrest from each changing situation. 

of experience its own full and unique meaning. 

Knowledge directed toward discovery may thus be said to have a 
religious end in Dewey’s terms. Only his preference is to speak of 
such attainment not as ends, but as means. For an end so atoned is 
always the means by which further discovery is projected. Thus he 
insists that “Knowledge is instrumental. But the purport of our 
whole discussion has been in praise of tools, instrumentalities, means, 
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putting them on a level equal in value to ends and consequences, 
since without them the latter are merely accidental, sporadic and 
unstable. To call known ob'iects, in their capacity of being objects 
of knowledge, means is to appreciate them, not to depreciate 
them.”*® 

The difficulty of clarifying the sense in which Dewey's instru¬ 
mental view of truth does not seem adequate for defining the ends of 
knowledge becomes obvious once one enters into the analysis. 
Arthur Murphy has made this point effectively in saying: 

“The controversy over pragmatism or instrumentalism has always 
been a particularly unrewarding one, in which neither part)' seemed 
at all able to understand what the other was saying, and any criti¬ 
cism offered from a non-pragmatic standpoint was rejected by the 
pragmatists as a misrepresentation. ... Its inconclusiveness and the 
misunderstandings on both sides were due to the fact that what Mr. 
Dewey says about cognition is true of it as he defines it, and false of 
it as more ordinarily understood, and the attempt to interpret what 
he has to say in terms of the ordinar)' use of the term ‘truth’ leads 
only to ambiguity. 

“The truth-relation on his view is that of an idea to a future 
experience, when the idea is intended to suggest a way of behaving 
that will lead the thinker, if he acts upon it, to enjoy that future ex¬ 
perience, and the goodness of an idea in that connection is its capac¬ 
ity to serve reliably for the purpose intended. The question of its 
truth in any other sense does not arise, and it is the essence of this 
extremely ingenious theory to see to it that it shall not arise. Once 
admitted into Mr. Dewey’s epistemological universe of discourse, 
the critic will find himself unable to make the objection he had in¬ 
tended. It will be quite impossible to ‘know’ immediate experience 
as it is in its own qualitative being, since to know anything is not to 
attend to it on its own account, but to use it as a sign of something 
else. Yet immediate experience will provide ‘access to reality,’ in¬ 
deed, our only first-hand approach to it. Hence the claims of non- 
cognitive experience to epistemological primacy. And when ideas 
are used cognitively their intent as cognitive, as instruments for the 
resolution of an indeterminate situation, will be to eventuate and 
find their justification in something not in the same sense known at 

all. The subtlety with which this theory has been developed is of the 
highest order.”*® ^ 

It is possible, however, to see that Dewey’s instrumental concep¬ 
tion of truth by-passes the normative concern in the pursuit of 
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knowledge just as completely as does science in its most indifferent 
moments of detachments. Here the question is not simply the meta¬ 
physical one. Is reality external to the process of knowing? It is the 
question of assessing the consequences of knowing; and this is to 
assess the process of knowing as well—the pursuit of knowledge. 
Knowledge for what? Dewey’s view seems to relax in the assump¬ 
tion-even more radically I think than that of Francis Bacon whom 
he emulates’'^—that knowledge for its own sake is good and that the 
inquiring mind may justify itself in aimlessly projecting inquiry to¬ 
ward acts of discovery, more or less with indifference as to what is 
discovered or what is sought. 

I confess that even this assumption is not easily set aside, so accept¬ 
able has it become in academic circles where science for its own 
sake has reached the status of Dogma. But if research can be justified 
on these grounds (and I question whether this is wholly defensible), 
education, I feel sure, must be addressed to more definitive ends and 
to more defensible ones as well. 

Now my insistence that James held to a sounder course in pursu¬ 
ing the pragmatic path to truth arises from the realization that his 
metaphysics of radical empiricism did not impel him to be indifferent 
to all meaning save the forward thrust toward discovery. James was 
a scientist, but science and scientific discovery were not ends in 
themselves. A more sovereign concern lured him into persistent in¬ 
quiry: James did not shrink from aesthetic or religious demands. 
They, along with the scientific drive toward discovery, bore witness 
to the nature and meaning of man and to the nature of existence as 
well. And they were to be carried along with the sciences. Nor were 
the arts and the life of faith truncated or tunneled into the one bur¬ 
rowing effort of science. These were facets of the human spirit 
which undertook their own venturing—not that they acted irre¬ 
sponsibly, being unaware of the processes of thought in their disci¬ 
plined areas of inquiry; rather, they were the pioneers on the fron¬ 
tiers of experience where man in the fullness of his powers, ^ 
abundance of his attainments, and intermittently m the depths of his 
despair, confronted the acknowledged limits of his being. James ha 
a clear sense of man as man, of the boundaries of the human dimen¬ 
sion of the lines of demarcation where the human consciousness 
seemed to be bordering upon what was not man, of what, in tact, 


was beyond man. 

The difference between James and Dewey at 
Dewey is oriented toward the positivistic view of 


this point is that 
experience, while 
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James moves into a more radical empiricism, presaging the philos¬ 
ophy of emergence. In Dewey's view human consciousness will be 
deiined as the summit of existence. Hence the end of life, the ends 
of knowledge, and the whole of life’s meaning are to be found in the 
scientist’s unending concern with discovery. In James s radical em¬ 
piricism, the knowing mind, the seeking mind, moves in a world of 
pure experience which continually confronts the human conscious¬ 
ness with intimations of a good not its own. Here the nature of 
knowledge, the nature of this human consciousness, the nature of the 
data to which mind and feeling are attuned partake of a different 
quality, pointing, so it seems, to a different order, yet not of a differ¬ 
ent order in the sense of its being utterly opaque or transcendental 
in meaning. In the language of the emergent evolutionist, who is 
James’s rightful heir, they partake of a level of spirit as differentiated 
in quality and contextual organization from those representative fea¬ 
tures of human consciousness as personality is differentiated from the 
psychic life of structures wdth w’hich it has affinities, but which it 
clearly transcends. 

I have labored this point of divergence within the pragmatic 
school because I believe that the turning toward knowledge w’hich 
yields power in the sense which shunts education off from the appre¬ 
ciative concern w’as executed by Dew’cy in his pursuit of an instru¬ 
mental refinement of pragmatism. What w'as implicit in James’s 
radical empiricism as a reorientation of the human spirit for a deeper 
probing of the meaning of existence and for the meaning of man as 
educational issues was thereby ignored and eventually by-passed. 
Such insight as could be readily assimilated from James’s sensitive 
analysis of the human consciousness w’as variously appropriated by 
pseudo-religious groups who were unequal to a discriminating use of 
such knowledge.** The result has been that James, in his deeper as¬ 
pect, has been lost to the educational experience. The prevailing 
functional view w'hich has claimed him as forebear is in no adequate 
sense his spiritual heir. 

The line of inquiry leading down from James’s deeper empiri¬ 
cism*® is through the creative thought of Bergson**® and the British 
philosophers of emergence,*** into the metaphysics of Whitehead, 
and the present-day Chicago school of religious empiricists.-* 

The constructive implications of this new metaphysics for the 
philosophy of education have been but partially formulated.--* This 
present work, interpreting the significance of perceptiveness and of 
the appreciative consciousness in learning, is a thrust in that direc- 
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tion. In so far as it envisages the ends of knowledge, they may be 
defined provisionally as, not only the discovery, but the clarification 
and appraisal of resources within experience which can illumine the 
nature and destiny of man. The knowledge to be sought is indeed 
power, but not sheer manageable energy for the increase of well¬ 
being when it is understood simply as a concern with a standard of 
living and with problem-solving. The knowledge that is sought is to 
be directed, in part to discovery, but beyond sheer chain-discovery, 
to the human problem in its fullest dimension as it relates to those 
incalculable resources of power and as it embraces the reach tow’ard 
goodness as a spiritual emergence in man’s midst. 

Ill 

The plight of learning in so far as it has followed in the technical 
paths staked out by positivistic science in collaboration with this 
instrumental preoccupation with knowledge that yields power has 
become very acute in our time. It is, in fact, the educational counter¬ 
part of our cultural predicament at large, wherein the commitment 
to power has led to various degrees of dehumanization on so large a 
scale that the way back from, or the way out of, imminent peril 
seems virtually denied to this generation. 

Now commitment to power in itself seems innocent enough. 
Pragmatically speaking, this is simply dedication to knowledge 
which can be put to work, for such knowledge is power. Commit¬ 
ment to power begins in a conscientious redefinition of knowledge 
and of educational ends. Knowledge so defined looks to the sciences 
for method and procedure. It becomes simply the way a modern 
university does its business and the way university people win their 
status as men who know and as men who can do. But it extends to 
an ever greater empowerment of industry and to the means which 
will keep industry rising and rising, and to the support of labora¬ 
tories and new structures to house them, and to the discovery of 
new energy and to new enterprises to which to apply it, and to an 
ever rising standard of living and to an ever greater dependence 
upon a rising standard of living. When left to the logic of this tech¬ 
nical pursuit, the spiral is unending. 

What emerges as an innocent theory of instrumental knowledge 
can pyramid in power, creating a cultural ^lan that can aspire to 
nothing less than leviathan. This preoccupation with power 
and with power plants and with an unremitting search after new and 
greater resources of power-the open road to discovery as we 
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phrase it in dignified academic circles—can crowd out every other 
concern in society. For the search is absorbing, and the support of 
such enterprises is demanding beyond anv reasonable budget. One 
need not look far to witness instances of this predicament. It has 
occurred on one campus after another. E\en where the vision of 
“v’isdom and goodness” has been held before the eves of educators, 
as in mv own universiu', atomic research and its ever expanding sub¬ 
sidiaries has enveloped the quadrangles and absorbed the energies of 
the administration. The humanistic studies live and breathe, but to 
what purpose? Certainly they arc not the commanding beacon wit¬ 
nessing to the higher learning. 

This imbalance of wisdom and the patronage of power has long 
corrupted our cultural life. That it has come to dominate a univer¬ 
sity campus where a determined effort was being made to advance 
the arts of the mind, directed by educational leadership ^vhich was 
unique in courage and fortitude, leaves one sobered if not despairing. 

What we have left undone in this culture of the mind, bent on 
power, is the culture of the spirit in man which can open man’s mind 
and imagination responsively to demands and lures that ma^' judge 
and transform this incessant striving toward power and thus turn his 
energy toward purposeful and beneficent ends. This implies no 
simple choice between power and goodness, between knowledge 
bent on power and knowledge concerned w’ith goodness, but an in¬ 
terrelation of power and goodness. The working out of this rela¬ 
tionship constitutes the prior concern of any philosophy of educa¬ 
tion suitable for our times. 



V 

THE APPRECIATIVE CONSCIOUSNESS 


I N SO far as these essays present a constructive philosophy of edu¬ 
cation, they center in a concern with the appreciative conscious¬ 
ness. This emphasis, I insist, offers a distinctive focus of human 
values and the method of thinking assuring their envisagement. The 
appreciative consciousness stands alongside of the moral conscious¬ 
ness and the rational consciousness as a principle of selection and as 
a regulative principle in educational criticism. The rational emphasis 
had its origin in Aristotle. Aristotelianism is a model of intellectual 
architecture and has served as such for all subsequent philosophical 


analysis in which a mathematical conception of universal order has 
been assumed. The moral consciousness as an organizing principle 
in knowledge, religion, and art arose with the critical philosophy of 
Kant. Here something of the premise regarding a universal order 
persisted, but being inaccessible to the human consciousness, as 
Kant thought, it was not reducible to a rational understanding. The 
moral consciousness, thus, provided a basis for affirming certain 
regulative ideas upon which the religious and the metaphysical ven¬ 
tures might proceed. The era beginning with William James and 
Henri Bergson initiated a third organizing principle in thought and 
experience which I have chosen to caU the appreciative conscious¬ 
ness. This principle rejects, in effect, the premise of a given, static 
universal order and seeks to come to terms philosophically and reli¬ 


giously with the creative character of the world. 

Because of the pervasiveness of the Kantian perspective in mod¬ 
ern educational theories within higher education and its significance 
as an organizing principle in liberal religious thought, we ^ 
note some of the features of this emphasis. Kant addressed himself 
to the problem of inquiry in the various fields of human intere^. 
Being a scientist himself, he was naturally concerned to assure the 
possibility of scientific inquiry. This he did through his analysis of 
the knowing process, showing the conditions under which knowl¬ 
edge arises and the way in which understanding is related to such 
knowledge. Being persuaded that knowledge began with the stimu¬ 
lus of sensory experience and that reason followmg from the cate- 
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gories of the understanding could not establish a metaphysic or 
provide a rational basis for religion, he set to work to establish the 
practical reason, based upon the assurance of the moral worth of 
the person, as the technical instrument of truth and value in the 
higher reaches of human culture. On the basis of the practical reason 
one could argue on grounds of moral necessity that belief in certain 
controlling ideas was justified. Such ideas, for example, as Freedom, 
God, and Immortality, appeared to Kant to be necessary postulates. 

It is remarkable how pervasive this appeal to moral faith became 
as an organizing principle in matters pertaining to the human spirit. 
The labors of liberal theologians following Albrecht Ricschl, or of 
literary leaders like Coleridge and Matthew Arnold, as well as of 
philosophers of various Neo-Kantian shades, literally created an 
epoch of thought-centering authority in the moral consciousness. 

This Kantian episode was in one sense a reformulation of the 
Protestant spirit. Kant, himself, was conscious of reasserting the 
Protestant faith, and theologians following in his path were quick to 
recognize in his critical philosophy a rational justification of the ap¬ 
peal to faith as it had been expressed by Luther. Kant was, in fact, 
often referred to as the Protestant philosopher, as representative in 
this role as Thomas Aquinas had been in exemplifying the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

The affinities were more than theological; they were cultural. 
That is to say, they revealed a common grasp of human values that 
defined the human spirit pre-eminently in terms of the moral con¬ 
sciousness. Whether one is dealing with the age of Calvinism, piet¬ 
ism, or theological liberalism, the moral measure of value and the 
moral concern about the individual appear as dominant motifs. 
Somehow the restrictiveness of the moral ideal, as well as its disci¬ 
pline and zeal, characterize all three stages of the Protestant mind. 

While reacting against the Kantian perspective, William James 
remained in part committed to it; for he perpetuated the appeal to 
moral faith in his will to believe. The affinities between this method 
of resolving the metaphysical dilemma posed by the problem of evil 
and that of Kant’s practical reason have been noted many times.* 
Yet, too much should not be made of this affinity; for the solution 
was one of a number which James essayed. His method in his 
Psychology took another turn. His Varieties of Religious Experience 
suggKted still another possibility. And his later Essays in Radical 
Etnpiricism and A Pluralistic Universe opened the way for a radical 
departure from all three solutions. 
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I 

Implicit in James s Psychology and in his radical empiricism was 
a view of conscious experience that was to become formulated 
philosophically by Bergson as duration.^ Neither James nor Bergson, 
taken by himself, focuses the formative notion back of the appre¬ 
ciative consciousness as sharply as when they are taken together as 
reacting to a common vision. Bergson’s discussion of time provides 
a helpful clue and establishes the feeling-tone for the approach to 
meanings which the appreciative consciousness implies. Time, says 
Bergson, is of two kinds: time that is thought, and time that is lived. 
Time that is thought is easily spatialized, for it implies a simple pro¬ 
jection from any fixed point as one might attempt in mathematical 
construction. The future envisaged in such a temporal pattern need 
not involve fundamental differences in meaning from point to point. 
It implies, really, that reality is given at any fixed point and can be 
projected by carrying out some scheme of prediction or applica¬ 
tion of criterion. Bergson points to various philosophies of deter¬ 
minism and to theologies of design as exempUfying this conception 
of time. His words for these philosophies and theologies are 
“mechanism” and “finalism.” They are radically different in certain 
respects; but in respect to their use of time, they are alike. 

Over against time that is thought, there is time that is lived. Time 
lived is of a radically different sort from time thought in that it is 
subject to no easy projection. Too much is involved in the creative 
moment by which the temporal process moves into the future to 
allow for easy spatial projection. The not yet is a real mystery in the 
sense that it cannot be deduced from what is. What is bears upon 
the future eventuality; for the past persists in some form to give 
character to the emerging event. Nevertheless, time will make a 
difference since the creative passage means the advance into novelty. 
Each moment is very old; yet in its matrix there arises constantly 
something new. This sense of the flux of events involving both con¬ 
stant change and the persistence of past attainment appears in 
James’s discussion of the stream of thought^ and of his notion of 
pure experience.^ It is more vividly discussed in Bergson s Creative 

Evolution.^ 

This formative notion of the radically novel event in time that is 
lived, simultaneously focusing the past and the future in the present 
moment, was to be fully developed in subsequent philosophies of 
emergence® and to become characterized as creativity or creaove 
event in the works of Whitehead^ and of Wieman.® 
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Now it is in the context of this fundamental notion which we 
have been elaborating that appreciative awareness assumes meta- 
phvsical import. For in this context it is simply the creative response 
in man which relates him seriously to the creative passage and to 
the emerging events which ensue. One can call it by various names, 
“recepti^ eness to the novel event and to its interweaving with con¬ 
nections which transmit past attainment ” “attending with wonder 
the mystery of emergence,” “becoming sensible to the import of the 
creative event,” etc. None of these formulations quite gathers up the 
complexity of meaning which is implied in the appreciative con¬ 
sciousness since it is concerned simultaneously with past qualitative 
attainment, and the mystery and possibility of the new. However 
one may phrase it, one must see that this response is as crucial to an 
understanding of the metaphysical reality within this context as the 
rational attitude is in Aristotelianism, or as moral faith is in the 


Kantian perspective. 

We may elaborate this notion from another side of its meamng, 
centering upon its psychological aspect. Here James was especially 
discerning, particularly in his analysis of the significance of the 
fringe of consciousness and in his delineation of the stream of 
thought with its consequent feeling of tendency.® 

There were various facets to James’s psychological interpretation 
of mind as a stream of thought; but its chief differentiation from 
earlier theories was its dynamic or activistic character which was. 


at the same time, given a voluntaristic emphasis. Where hitherto the 
conscious process had been represented in a somewhat mechanical 
fashion as the association of impressions or ideas rather passively 
received, James presented it as an active teleological process. Mind 
he acknowledged to be of a piece with the biological organism, 
partaking of its moods and its physiological drives, as well as of its 
peculiar organization of impulses. Furthermore, being, as it were, the 
luminous center of a living organism, the mind of the individual 
person was looked upon as being continuously at one with a vast, 
dynamic resource of ever changing meaning. This hardly expresses 
the matter adequately, for it is impossible to convey the really fluid 
character of this conscious process, which rushes through time and 
space like a river in a canyon. And then one realizes that the figure 
of the stream succeeds in conveying in a measure only this fluid 
character. There is more to be conveyed; there is the constant shad¬ 
ing of the luminous stream-now everywhere luminous though with 
a quiet glow, as if the whole content of continuous meaning were 
being borne to a conscious level; now darkened everywhere save for 
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a sharply intensified luminous point as if the full conscious intent of 
the person had become fixed and concentrated upon some one tiny 
point of attention. 

Always the conscious span of thought reaches to subliminal depths. 
For James, this depth was neurological. Like Whitehead, he put the 
burden of memory upon this sensitized organism, impressing the 
events of past moments, its tragedies and tears as well as its joys, 
upon the delicate nerve endings which somehow take up the passage 
of history into the organism. Thus for James, as for every natural 
empiricist who has followed in his steps, the organism became the 
bearer of precious cargo. All that man has been through the aching 
years of childhood, youth, and adulthood is curiously engraved like 
a line of symphonic melody upon a waxen disc. Place the needle of 
attention upon the disc at this or at that point and a stream of familiar 
meaning, long buried in our depths as it were, comes forth into con¬ 
scious awareness. This stales the matter too mechanically, to be 
sure; but some such analogy is needed to convey both the im¬ 
mediacy and the depth of accumulative meaning which lives on in 
the organism as incipient conscious event. It would be fair to say 
that for James, mind was not some one thing among many in the 
organism which might be designated in the brain or in some portion 
of the brain, but the whole organism seen as a psychical body- 
dormant at times, but at any instant ready to be roused into action 
as conscious awareness. And it was always more than a mechanism 
of the moment—an instrument for attending to some immediate in¬ 
terest—for it carried along this slumbering past, the treasury of 
memory which lay hidden and unobtrusive until aroused in the 

sensory depths of the nervous system. 

Again, for James, mind was a selective activity. Mind, he would 
say, has its passive aspects: There is a brooding quality of thought 
which drinks in the environing scenery as a placid pool mirrors the 
trees at the water’s edge. But even these serene moments of con¬ 
templative thought have their origin as well as their fixation in some 
form of interest. Always the stream of thought has focus, 

however distended; though usually it is sharply focused, 
desire or by sensory disturbance of some kind m a way that brings 
the whole organism into focus as a conscious event. _ . 

The volitional basis of thought was one of James’s distinctive 

emphases and colored all that he s^d about 

Not onlv is it what brings the whole organism into play in the act 

^f awarLes^ but it is ^what gives individuaUty or character to 
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thought. It makes thinking self-assertive in a deeply organic sense. 

It ^\■as because of this restrictive, selective character of the think¬ 
ing process that the doctrine of the fringe was of such importance to 
James; for it was in the concept of the fringe that the rich fullness 
of the stream of thought was preserved and accentuated. The fringe 
contained not only the outer range of stimuli which could not come 
to view in the focused attention, but “the feelings of tendency'’ and 
of direction as well—the transitions which, because of their subtle 
nature and of our habit of fi.xing upon conclusions (substantives), 
fall out of view. The fringe was also for James the threshold of the 
unconscious, as it was then conceived, behind which the abundance 
of accumulative valuations resided as a pent-up resource of at¬ 
tendant meaning, providing the feeling-tone for each new experi¬ 
ence. Thus, in any span of conscious awareness, the accompanying 
fringe imposed a vagueness upon thought. In the interest of clear 
thinking, the logician as well as the practical person was disposed to 
cancel out these vague areas of thought. Precision in either fomi 
would seem to dictate a sharper course of attention. James was 
making the point, in various ways and with various approaches, that 
the reach for clarity through such indifference to the subtleties of 
relation implied in the fringe is precisely what has given us a false, 
mechanized conception of intellect. It is what has abstracted mind 
from its organic context, thereby creating the mind-body problem. 
Furthermore, he argued, it is the tendency to abstract mind which 
has led to setting mind above the body-life as a supervening activity, 
creating illusions of a transcendent ego, a phantom of mentalism 
which bears only incidental relations to the body-life. All of these 
devices, James contended, are forms of illusion or of distortion which 
have resulted from too thin a view of the conscious activity, ignoring 
the subtleties of the fringe. 

What was sought by Kant in his proposal of the transcendental 
ego was an organizing principle of consciousness. James claimed this 
procedure to be a thoroughly artificial effort, dictated by rational 
need, precisely because the empirical circumstance was inadequately 
discerned. By being attentive to the transitive relations—that is, to 
the full content of conscious experience-James saw the empirical 
alternative to the transcendental ego. It is to be found, he argued, 
not in the area of abstract intellectualism, but in the feeling of re¬ 
lations. 

The doctrine of the fringe has implications beyond these technical 
matters concerning the nature of the mind and of the self. It opens 
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up the whole problem of perceptiveness in thought as over against 
precision in thought. This matter has had relatively little attention 
apart from a few poetic minds among philosophers and psychologists 
who have sought to justify either poetic perception or mystical 
awareness.^'’ In its traditional context, this problem was quickly 
resolved by appealing to the mystical method of intuition. All ra¬ 
tionalist emphases of whatever Idnd have been efforts to combat the 
intuitive method or to counter the possibilities of illusion and the 
insecurities attending such a method. Neither in these expositions of 
intuition nor in rational protests against the mystical method has the 
issue of perceptiveness really been confronted. James, in his em¬ 
phasis upon the fringe in conjunction with his conception of the 
stream of thought, offered, in my judgment, the most impressive 
justification for sensitive awareness in thought which is to be found 
either in philosophical or psychological literature. Bergson, to be 
sure, presented a case for it too,” reviving the word “intuition” for 
designating that kind of penetration of inner meaning in contrast to 
descriptive analysis which simply conveys the external aspects. 
James, however, was able to get at the matter in a less arbitrary way. 
I will not say that it was a more discerning way, although one 
might make a case for that, too; it is, rather, a way which reveals 
the inside of all descriptive analysis or of logical exposition to be a 
rich texture of feeling and relations which not only greatly extends 
and enhances the defined meanings achieved by rational effort, but 
actually discloses the pits of illusion which befall the rationalist 
when he goes his stubborn way independently, seeking exact and 


precise formulations. 

A vaster stage was set by James in his later works for conceiving 
the interplay of the many streams of thought against a backdrop of 
pure experience.” By this effort, James, in my judgment, was antici¬ 
pating what the new metaphysics has come to designate the social 
nature of reality” or the “interrelation of events.”^® Specifically, he 
was countering the prevalent dichotomy between subject and object 
which was implicit in the act of the conscious mind contemplating 
any object. Things and thought, he argued, are not two di erent ex 
istences, but one event seen under different relations to 
perience. To suggest his point more vividly, James cited t e ua 
function of paint as one instance. He wrote, 

“In a pot in a paint-shop, along with other paints, it [paint] servK 
in its entirety as so much saleable matter. Spread on canvas, wit 
other paints around it, it represents, on the contrary, a eature m a 
picture and performs a spiritual function. Just so, I maintain, does a 
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given undivided portion of experience, taken in one context of asso¬ 
ciates, play the part of a knower, of a state of mind, of ‘conscious¬ 
ness’; while in a different context the same undivided bit of experi¬ 
ence plays the part of a thing known, of an objective ‘content.’ In a 
word, in one group it figures as a thought, in another group as a 
thing. And, since it can figure in both groups simultaneously we have 
every right to speak of it as subjective and objective both at once.”^' 

The conclusion to which James came in his analysis of conscious¬ 
ness was that “Consciousness connotes a kind of external relation, 
and docs not denote a special stuff or way of being. The peculiarity 
of our experiences, that thev not only are, but are known, which 
their ‘conscious’ quality is invoked to explain, is better explained by 
their relations—these relations themselves being experiences—to one 
another.’’’® 

The intent of this analysis of consciousness, showing the inter¬ 
penetration of things and thought, was undoubtedly to demonstrate 
that the meaning of consciousness itself is found in experience. 
“Searching for a meaning in terms of experience,” as Perry has 
stated it, James “found consciousness, like the knowing subject, to 
consist in a peculiar relationship among the terms of experience.”’® 
To formulate its meaning in this way was but a step toward saying, 
as Bergson had said, that the depth of knowing occurs, not in this 
“external relation,” but in an immediate feeling of the inner stream. 
And this, in fact, is what James was to say in concluding a discussion 
on the contrast between percept and concept, preparatory to launch¬ 
ing upon a metaphysical inquiry into the One and the Many: 

“If the aim of philosophy were the taking full possession of all 
reality by the mind, then nothing short of the whole of immediate 
perceptual experience could be the subject matter of philosophy, for 
only in such experience is reality intimately and concretely found. 
But the philosopher, although he is unable as a finite being to com¬ 
pass more than a few passing moments of such experience, is vet 
able to extend his knowledge beyond such moments by the ideal 
symbol of the other moments. He thus commands vicariously in¬ 
numerable perceptions that are out of range. But the concepts by 
which he does this, being thin extracts from perception, are always 
insufficient representatives thereof; and, although they yield wider 
information, must never be treated after the rationalistic fashion, as 
if they gave a deeper quality of truth. The deeper features of reality 
are found only in perceptual experience. Here alone do ave acquaint 
ourselves with continuity, or the immersion of one thing in another, 
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here alone 'with self, with substa?ice, 'with qualities, 'with actmty in its 
various modes, 'with titne, with cause, with cha?ige, with novelty, 
with tendency, and with freedom. Against all such features of reality 
the method of conceptual translation, when candidly and critically 
followed out, can only raise its non posswmis, and brand them as un¬ 
real or absurd.”^^ 

In stating the matter thusly, James had gone the full way in his 
revolt against conceptualism and in establishing his constructive case 
for perceptive awareness. 

It is instructive to place alongside of James’s analysis of conscious¬ 
ness the following characterization by Whitehead: 


“Consciousness is that quality which emerges into the objective 
content as the result of the conjunction of a fact and a supposition 
about that fact. It passes conformally from the complex object to 
the subjective form of the prehension. It is the quality inherent in 
the contrast between Actuality and Ideality, that is, between the 
products of the physical pole and the mental pole in experience. 
When that contrast is a feeble element in experience, then con¬ 
sciousness is there merely in germ, as a latent capacity. So far as the 
contrast is well-defined and prominent, the occasion includes a de¬ 
veloped consciousness. That portion of experience irradiated by con¬ 
sciousness is only a selection. Thus consciousness is a mode of at¬ 
tention. It provides the extreme of selective emphasis. The spontane¬ 
ity of an occasion finds its chief outlets, first in the direction of con¬ 
sciousness, and secondly in production of ideas to pass into the area 
of conscious attention. Thus consciousness, spontaneity, and art are 
closely interconnected. But that art which arises within clear con¬ 
sciousness is only a specialization of the more widely distributed art 
within dim consciousness or within the unconscious activities of ex¬ 


perience. 

“Consciousness is the weapon which strengthens the q 

of an occasion of experience. It raises the importance o t e na 
Appearance relatively to that of the initial Reality. Thus tt ts 
ance which in consciousness is clear and distinct, J ^ 

which lies dimly in the background with its details J 
distinguished in conscioiuness. What leaps into 'I 

a mass of presuppositions about Reality rather t an t ^ * deliver 
Reality itself. It £ here that the liabiUty to error 
ances of clear and distinct consciousness requme 
ence to elements in experience which are neither 
On the contrary, they are dim. massive, and nnportant. These dim 
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elements provide for art that 6nal background of tone apart from 
which its effects fade. The type of Truth which human art seeks ues 
in the eliciting of this background to haunt the object presented for 

clear consciousness.”** 

Except for peculiarities of expression and emphasis, it would seem 
that Whitehead and James are at one in deciding for a depth m im¬ 
mediate awareness which conscious experience as an attentive act 
can never attain. Perceptiveness in this form is thus nor simply the 
vague portion of conscious thought; it is the more deeply involved 
orientation of the human psyche in which the report from experience 
is both full and concrete, to the degree that this psychic relation¬ 
ship is thought to merge with a primordial sensitivity in nature, the 
report goes beyond mere prehension or feeling and opens up pro¬ 
found metaphysical and religious questions concerning the ultimate 
character of this depth discerned in concrete experience. 

Now it is true that James entertained the possibility of a pan¬ 
psychism comparable to that of Fechner’s** which gave intimations 
of a community of other mind, or higher consciousness, toward 
which these complex relations of human minds presumably tended.-* 
This tendency in James led the more sober naturalists like Dewey 
and later, Wieman, to steer away from this preceptive course and to 
set up danger signals as warnings against the route of Ulysses. 

Wieman’s procedure in his early work, Religious Experience and 
Scientific Method, was to stress the importance of appreciative 
awareness as a fructifying and nurturing medium of thought but to 
insist that its contribution was ambiguous, if not suspect, except as 
it was submitted to the tests of observation and reason by which 
knowledge might be distilled from its vague intimations. Wieman, 
thereby, while not ignoring the perceptive quality of thought im¬ 
plied by the fringe and the importance that it bears to discursive 
thinking, practiced a reductionism by which this More was com¬ 
pelled to yield to exact findings. The consequence was, even so, a 
richer quality of rationalism than, say, the rationalism of Descartes 
or of Kant, and a more unwieldy sort, as well. Yet, the meaning of 
the fringe and of the feeling-depth in consciousness was essentially 
lost to Wieman’s thinking. Its implications were virtually cancelled 
out. This way of stating it, of course, exaggerates the dissociation of 
knowledge from the depth of awareness; for actually Wieman’s 
thought, even when it means to be precise, is suffused with overtones 
which can have meaning only as one refers back to the moment of 
immediate awareness in which the penumbra of meaning impinged 
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upon critical reflection. Wieman is no different in this respect from 
other radical empiricists. His way of relating depth and precision, 
in fact, strikingly resembles that of Dewey’s. And this recalls affin¬ 
ities between Wieman’s use of concepts, purged of emotive attach¬ 
ments, and Dewey’s instrumentalism. It may be said that Wieman, in 
seeking an empirical certainty in religious faith, has fashioned “work¬ 
ing ideas” of God and value after the manner of Dewey’s instru¬ 
mental method of inquiry. 

As to Wieman’s affinities with Dewey in relating awareness and 
critical thought, I am reminded of a footnote which Dewey appends 
to a discussion of “the underlying unity of qualitativeness’ in an 
essay on qualitative thought. He writes, 

“The ‘fringe’ of James seems to me to be a somewhat unfortunate 
way of expressing the role of the underlying qualitative character 
that constitutes a situation—unfortunate because the metaphor tends 
to treat it as an additional element instead of an all-pervasive in¬ 
fluence in determining other content.”^^ 

This comment makes clear that Dewey is aware of the suffusion of 
meaning which persists even in one’s efforts at clear and exact think¬ 
ing. And one might add that one of the distinguishing features of 
Dewey’s mode of analysis of situations is this retention of feeling- 
tone. Yet, I am not convinced that Dewey deals adequately with this 
fullness of meaning to which the notion of the fringe refers. I should 
agree with Whitehead when he observes that “that portion of ex¬ 
perience irradiated by consciousness is only a selection. Thus con¬ 
sciousness is a mode of attention. It provides the extreme of selective 
emphasis.To the degree that one presses conscious attention into 
channels of critical analysis or into instrumental procedures for reg¬ 
ulative purposes of discovery, as both Wieman and Dewey would 
insist upon doing in pursuing knowledge, this selective emphasis is 

accent udtred 

One need not treat this “underlying qualitative character of a 
situation as an additional element” as Dewey fears. It is simp y a 
dimension of depth, less luminous with conscious intent, yet pro¬ 
foundly relevant and operative upon thought in the way f ^ 
bodily feelings, for example, influence mind, or that the feeling 
context of cultures shapes the conscious activities of a community. 

This sense for the concrete richness of content m any moment o 
consciousness and the tendency or habit of the mm to cance ou 
what is not definitive in order to fix upon precise meamngs led 
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Jnnies to suspect anv rational effort which presumed to simplify the 
data. Bergson’s suspicion of the intellect rested upon a similar ob¬ 
servation; though his concern involved differences which need to be 
kept in mind. 

In dismissing the rationalist s direct efforts the problem of wresting 
meaning from this suffused awareness remained for both James and 
Bergson. It was this concern that led Wieman to resist their analysis 
of perceptive experience. The sense of the vague has played an im¬ 
portant role in VVieman’s thinking, despite his wariness in regard 
to untested awareness. His first book. Religious Experience and Sci- 
entific Method, is a particularly fruitful work for exploring its im¬ 
plications in religious thought. Wieman had distinguished between 
knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by description, meaning 
by the former what James had intended by these two phrases taken 
together, and by the latter what Bergson undoubtedly meant to op¬ 
pose as intellectualism. Acquaintance, Wieman argued, gives knowl¬ 
edge that is immediate and deducible from experience. Description 
yields conceptual knowledge which has no relation to experience, as 
in formal logic or mathematics. Wieman’s concern was to show that 
religious experience is knowledge bv acquaintance rather than by 
description. But all knowledge of this sort, he pointed out, is suf¬ 
fused with an undefined awareness. In fact, he continued, one can 
say that all knowledge arising from perception is bathed in an am¬ 
biguous content of immediate awareness. Before attention sharpens 
the object and fixes one’s gaze, there is an uneasy grasp of an am¬ 
biguous datum. Such awareness is not knowledge, Wieman insisted; 
but it may yield knowledge if the tests of attention and analysis are 
applied. 

It was here that Wieman came into conflict with Bergson’s view 
of instinct and intuition; for Bergson had claimed a great deal more 
for the realm of undefined awareness than Wieman was willing to 
concede. With Bergson such awareness implied an inner orientation 
which afforded immediate understanding—a kind of understanding, 
in fact, which could be achieved in no other way except by such 
inner orientation. James, in my iudgment, stood midway benveen 
Bergson and Wieman on this point, tending more toward Bergson 
than toward Wieman in his appraisal of the importance of “the 
vague,” as he phrased it, in giving amplitude to the knowledge of 
events. Yet his sense for the importance of the definitive route of ex¬ 
perience in matters of communication or in shared experience led 
him to give due weight to the claims of exact knowledge. His way 
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of resolving the issue was to recognize the variations among individ¬ 
ual or subjective tracks of common experience and to insist that in 
the communication or interchange of meanings only the outcome of 
the train of thought, where it assumed the form of external ex¬ 
pression, was apt to be relevant and reliable. The inner scenery, 
with its devious paths and singular delights, which were enjoyed as 
subjective experience, could be employed in communication only at 
the risk of befogging the issue or beclouding its meaning. Neverthe¬ 
less, the fullness of the meaning thus communicated depended in 
some degree upon recourse to this inner orientation since this is 
where some hint of the organic context or concrete actuality of the 
abstracted or distilled idea would be given. 

That the inner grasp, incommunicable and irrelevant to the outer 
meaning, was knowledge of a sort, I think James had no doubt. At 
least it yielded understanding to the one who possessed it—a feeling- 
orientation which enabled one to act with greater surety and zest 
than his explicit knowledge might seem to warrant. 

The doctrine of the fringe, along with James’s analysis of the per¬ 
ceptive ground of thought, stands as a warning against an over¬ 
reaching exactness in thought—not in the precise sense in which the¬ 
ology has often suspected the reasoning mind, nor with the same 
implications with which the Protestant reformers in particular held 
philosophy at a distance, but with similar apprehensions. There is, 
after all, a certain affinity between the Protestant appeal to faith and 
the radical empiricist’s emphasis upon appreciative awareness.^^ Eac , 
in its distinctive way, points to a more that is excluded by the reach 
for precision and to a less which must inevitably follow from the 
illusions of rationality where reason becomes assertive, mechanizing, 

and over-abstracting in its effect. ,„uinU 

In James there is the basis for a perceptive kind of thinking 
opens the way for receptiveness to the rich fullnew of , 

such that the tyranny of the rational ego is tempered, ‘f 
and for an understanding of such awareness m relation p 

attention such that a measure of precision appropriate to 
cumstances of thought is achievable and thus ^ ^ 

The constructive efforts of Whitehead, m so far 

an understanding of the pr^ess of repave dimen- 

extension of James’s own efforts to estabhsh th p 

Sion in thought. And beyond the 

attempt to generalize this notion Whitehead’s concern with 

phous stage of James s radical empiricism. W 


an 
amor- 
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the various grades of feeling along with his recognition of the mutu¬ 
ality of relations between events can be considered an attempt to 
state, more objectively and with greater rigor, the notion which 
James tried to convey in such terms as "feeling of tendency and 
"feeling of continuity.” Where James found terms within an im- 
agen^ that borrowed from introspectionist psychology even as he 
struggled to express them more functionally, Whitehead appropri¬ 
ated the imagery of the new physics with its fields of energy. White¬ 
head was thus able to visualize a structure of relations and of tend¬ 
encies or feelings to which a more definitive intellectual procedure 
could apply. In acknowledging his indebtedness to Bergson, William 
James, and John Dewey in the preface of Process and Reality, 
Whitehead wrote. “One of my preoccupations has been to rescue 
their type of thought from the charge of anti-intellcctualism which, 
rightly or wrongly, has been associated with it. The phrase rightly 
or wrongly” intimates that, in Whitehead’s judgment, anti-intel- 
lectualism 'might well have been attributed to the empiricism of 
James because of the way in which he formulated his fundamental 
notions. Yet, the meanings which were there to be grasped, and 
which James had certainly seized upon in terms of conscious expeii- 
ence and, later, of pure experience, could be stated intellectually, 
Whitehead believed, if one retained in one’s formulation the fullness 
of the context as objective event, as seen, for example, in a structure 
of relations, even as one probed the inner meaning of these relations 
as feeling. When one moves into contemporary philosophies of con- 
textualism, as formulated, for example, in Stephen Pepper s Aesthetic 
Quality, one sees this clue being seized upon in the attempt to ex¬ 
press the meaning of quality as structured events which elicit certain 
depths of feeling because of definable relations. 

In applying this notion to logical method, Whitehead insisted upon 
holding in awareness the adumbrations of thought and experience 
(which is but a more contextual way of speaking of the fringe) even 
as one focuses attention in the act of precise inquity^-® 

11 

The issue which emerges from this discussion as an insistent prob¬ 
lem is the validity and the degree of value which one is to assign to 
the appreciative consciousness that is so weighted on the side of sub¬ 
jective experience; charged with a fullness of meaning, richly con¬ 
crete, immediate and vital; yet so inaccessible, even resistant, to the 
mind bent upon definitive ends. The first observation which occurs 
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to my mind in confronting this issue is, How seriously is one to 
take the metaphysical truth which stares out from the analysis of 
experience by radical empiricism: namely, that reality is unfinished; 
that time makes a difference; that relations extend every event in¬ 
definitely, even making each event inexhaustible? It would seem that 
within such a perspective the very phrase “exact knowledge” is but 
a manner of speaking—a studied compromise, as it were, to enable 
one to take a fixed view when, in the nature of the case, all fixity is 
lost or, in any case, mobility has come to assume a priority of 
meaning. Mobility is the basic category in the sense that creative 
change is a perpetual happening. Fixity is a quality of change in the 
sense that past, present, and future are in some sense connected. 
There is a persistence of identity. The structure somehow endures 
though it is its very nature to undergo continuous transformation. 

Within this perspective, “definitiveness” is perhaps a more suitable 
word than “exactness.” “Exactness” harks back to mechanism or to 
finalism where time makes no difference. “Definitiveness,” though 
often employed as a synonym for “exactness” or “precision,” does 
not imply all that these terms mean to convey. “Definitiveness” 
means simply a designative structure of meaning. Amid overtones 
and adumbrations which shade into indistinguishable tones of the 
environings, there is a luminous center, a point or an organization 
of points which provides a manageable focus of meaning. Thus a 
person, whose full meaning could never be gathered into a tangible 
datum such as a physical organism, which bears the person’s name, 
can be dealt with definitively, as the law must deal with him, as if 
he were wholly defined by this corpus. Likewise the indescribable 
complex of events and relations which comprise a national culture 
can be definitively envisaged within the bounds of a map or symbol¬ 
ically designated by a flag or by a coat of arms, and encountered on 
definitive terms of relationship through an ambassador or some other 
representative company of responsible officials of state. Countriw 
can clash through the physical encounter of their armies or throug 
the intrigue of their secret agents. Thinking definitively is a ways 
motivated by some functional purpose. The object in such instances 
is not to understand the person or the object, but to dea wit it. 
Under such circumstances, the penumbra of mystery an me^ng 
which radiates from the clearly defined event is ignore , ® 

if it did not exist. Only the luminous center, the manageable core, 
matters. The fringe might be acknowledged. The realm o ^ 
awareness might be noted as an aesthetic datum, aving p 
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meaning to the appreciative mind or to the mind unfocused upon the 
immediate task at hand; but to serious thought which pursues an end, 
leading to action, it appears irrelevant, if it appears at all. 

Pragmatism, especiallv' as it developed through Dewey’s instru¬ 
mental philosophy, was a singular effort within the perspective of 
radical empiricism to achieve definitiveness by defining truth func¬ 
tionally, i.e., within the restricted range of some instrumental end. 
This was paramount to allying philosophy, and religion as well, with 
science and industry, and to equating e.xperience with practical ex¬ 
perience, i.e., with experience directed to ends in action. In narrow¬ 
ing the range of truth to such verifiable meaning, philosophy, educa¬ 
tion, and religion joined science and industry in nullifying the truth- 
value and thus the relevance of appreciable meanings—meanings 
which give range and qualitative import beyond the specific function 
in focus. 

Now the tendency, where some concern was manifest to rescue 
the appreciable meanings from oblivion, has been to cite the nvo 
sides of life (mechanism and spirit), or the nvo rhythms of existence 
(fertility and utility), or the two realms of being (the world of 
action and the world of contemplation). While the intention in each 
instance was to reser\’e a rightful place for the appreciative func¬ 
tions of life, the outcome has been to make it possible to drive a 
wedge between the appreciative and the active interests of man, and 
thus to dissociate, e.g., art from serious action or reflection from 
functional concerns, or, as it appears in certain educational situations, 
to make disparate and unrelated, appreciative awareness and critical 
thought. It is high time that this dichotomy in all its forms be repu¬ 
diated except as a distinction in emphasis and procedure and that the 
appreciative consciousness as a constant and indispensable companion 
and resource of critical thought be acknowledged. 

The appreciative consciousness as a regulative principle in thought 
can best be understood as an orientation of the mind which makes 
for a maximum degree of receptivit)^ to the datum under considera- 
non on the principle that what is given may be more than what is 
immediately perceived, or more than one can think. That is to say, in 
the appreciative consciousness, there are no preconceived premises 
that the categories are at hand with which to exhaust the meaning of 
this ob)ect, or that what is being attended may be reduced to some 
structure already known and defined. Call it'what one will- intel- 

.uT reverence, or simply open awareness, some 

uch mood is essential to the onentation of the mind we arc describ- 
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ing. The reason for such a mood is metaphysical in its initial basis. 
The full meaning of the datum is not given. Nowhere is there a pre¬ 
conceived pattern, a static order to which this object or event can be 
readily referred in the sense, e.g., that mathematical principles may 
define or describe a prism, a rectangle, or a cylindrical object. Pat¬ 
terns, categories, criteria, useful as they may be for pursuing defini¬ 
tive meanings, are held to be approximate, tentative, subject to re¬ 
vision as the creative passage continues its route toward possible 
ends. 

Furthermore, what is given in any object stands in a context of 
mystery which always defies precise formulation. The actual is al¬ 
ways pointing beyond itself, not only to the possible (which is its 
future occurrent) but to its hidden aspect however actual (which is 
its obscure occurrent). Whether one is speaking of some happening, 
a person, an institution, the living community, or of God, one is 
dealing with an inexhaustible event, the fullness of which bursts 
every definitive category. 

A sense of the-more-than-the-mind-can-grasp as well as a sense 
of expectancy concerning every event, knowing that creativity is 
occurring, that time is real, attends every act of cognition where t e 

appreciative consciousness is operative. 

The appreciative consciousness, then, takes as ic starting 
the mystery of what is given in existence. Metaphysically, tms cou 
mean the total datum. Practically it would mean the rich u new o 
the concrete event with all of its possibilities and relations, imagin 
or perceived. The thing, in and of itself, apart from any ^^^tramental 
or functional purpose, any rational or moral pre erence, , 

the object of inquiry. Thus receptiveness to the 

becom^ the initial conscious response. The "'J' 

tery is received in wonder. The objective event is ^”>b ed to de¬ 
clare itself. The consciousness attending the datum is th 
tively enriched by the intrusion of novel relations m 

previously structured experience. „h;prf itself and 

Yet the emphasis is first upon awareness of f 

secondarily upon identification with the ^^tendi^^g 

What does this person, this culture, ^ -yhis is^the first 

do they mean, of themselves, and to . ^ a readiness to 

query. Complete relinquishment of ves novel event 

be S-oken in upon by the new experience or by the 

characterizes the imtial step. cognition within the 

There then foUows, as the second step ot cogm 
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appreciative perspective, the act of identification. The consciousness 
attending the datum receives the communicated meaning within the 
limited frame or structure of the perceiving mind. Here we encoun¬ 
ter a problem similar to the one that led Kant to formulate his crit¬ 
ical theory regarding the forms and categories of the mind, insisting 
that while knowledge arises in e.vperience, it is formed by the impo¬ 
sition of the categories of the mind upon the raw stuflP of experience. 
What happens in every act of cognition is that the fullness of mean¬ 
ing attending any datum is funneled into some conscious experience 
and made part of the internal stream of thought which has been 
structured in a given \s’ay through a process of symbolization by 
which every conscious mind internalizes its objects. To a considera¬ 
ble degree the act of cognition implies the fragmentation of mean¬ 
ing, i.e., the appropriating of the rich fullness of actual meaning 
within the restricted range of some partial perspective. This is true 
w hether one is speaking of any simple form of symbolization in the 
private experience of the individual or of more disciplined forms of 
cognition, as in the co-operative inquiry of scientific or logical re¬ 
search. 

Identification, how'ever, implies more than a cognitive appropria¬ 
tion of the meaning of the object within a given frame of symbol¬ 
ization; it implies also sharing to some degree its feeling-context. 
Now this may be something more than the inner knowledge by 
acquaintance of which James and Bergson spoke; although it quite 
obviously includes such immediate rapport. It may extend beyond 
the subjective act of feeling into the event and assume the nature of 
real discernment into the solidarity of events: a penetration of the 
realm of internal relations where the me and the it find their common 
ground. This act of feeling into a situation or into an object, the full 
meaning of which one cannot grasp, is an important aspect of cogni¬ 
tion itself. It may be that it holds the key that would have unlocked 
the door which Kant found to be concealing the thing-in-itself. 
Schleiermacher seemed to be grasping for this key in his emphasis 
upon feeling as a more subtle approach to relations with the Infi¬ 
nite.-® He apparently thought he was simply finding a more agree¬ 
able detour around Kant’s formal rationalism in taking this course; 
but actually he was taking account of the deeper dimension of the 
cognitive process which Kant seemed to ignore. Kant was too much 
impressed by the limitations of the human consciousness to be sensi¬ 
tive to these subtle strands of feeling, giving thought its deeper 
orientation. Had he noted these features of consciousness as limita- 
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tions he might have been more concerned to deal with this problem 
of orientation. Instead, he represented them as distinguishing marks 
of the personal consciousness, unvariable forms implicit in the con¬ 
scious ego by which the reason impressed its identity upon experi¬ 
ence. There was something of the bias of personal idealism at work 
here, elevating the human consciousness to an absolute status. What 
Kant had arbitrarily formulated as the categories of the mind can be 
equated, in part at least, with what the modem psychologist recog¬ 
nizes as structures of meaning which arise within every individual 
consciousness in the act of symbolization whereby the growing 
consciousness is individuated. Cognitively speaking, every individual 
is contained within a given sequence of assigned meanings which de¬ 
fine his structure of personality. At the level of communicable sym¬ 
bols or consciously assigned meanings, in terms of which his rational 
discourse takes place, he knows experience only within this partial 
perspective which his living experience has itself formed throughout 
the succession of moments of awareness and activity defining 
his conscious life. But a more elemental dimension of his personal 
self attends his conscious experience: that which has been less indi¬ 
viduated by the assertive consciousness. To be sure, the body, with 
its specific sensory equipment, is individuated. It is, in fact, the phys¬ 
iological basis of what occurs as individuation at the conscious level 
of experience. But it is also less individuated than the conscious mind 
in that it pursues its own course in accordance with the substratum 
of involuntary impulses. What is sometimes called “the wisdom of 
the body” is the psychophysical activity of the human organism 
which operates below the level of consciousness and without its aid 
or interference. Mind, though the highest order of structure that is 
operative in man, is also the least reliable, the most unpredictable, 
imposing upon the human organism, through freedom of imagination 
and thought, a precarious superstructure which is at once man s route 

to glory and his path to almost inevitable folly. 

The “wisdom of the body” is not enough to pilot man’s “fe; for 
it is, after all, a structure of physical and psychical activity w ic js 
only faintly atuned to the higher reaches of man’s organism. It oper¬ 
ates as a ballast, however. It has the soundness of all elemental things 
where the regularity of seasonal operations is obsei^e , unpertur e 
by reckless innovation. Its proneness toward regu arity an soun ^ 
ness, however, tend to make it resistant to the creative drive m man s 

nature which expresses itself at the conscious level 
Nevertheless, it is what preserves and continually recreates the co 
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ditions essential to the existence of the organism and is thus somewliat 
in a parent-child relation to the conscious mind. In the last analysis, 
this psvchophvsical structure is the bearer of its life, its meaning, and 
its duration. The vital energy that rises to psychic heights in creative 
effort, moral courage, or rational discourse has its source in the in¬ 
tricate workings of this body-life. The track of memory, which as- 
sures the persistence of identit)' to the conscious self and which 
gives range and depth to conscious experience, is this complex of 
finely grooved lobes which connect mysteriously w ith nerve endings 
that radiate throughout the body. 

Apart from providing a durable and dependable context of sen¬ 
sory operations out of which the finenesses of the human spirit 
emerge, the body is as a threshold to the deeper stratum of organic 
being. Through its perceptive powers and through responses even 

more subtle than these, it literally relates the individuated life with 

# 

the fuller context of living, both in the realm of nature, including 
the deeper creative passage, and in the social matrix. 

This does not mean that mind, in its deeper concourse with events, 
is reduced to a sensuous level of feeling; rather it implies that the 
human self, when it becomes totally atuned to the fullness of being 
which reaches it through the structure of experience that cradles 
each conscious life, thinks and feels with its body. The whole of the 
self is awakened with a w'ide awareness which renders the organism 
perceptive to a high degree. Mind is deepened with feeling and 
heightened with a psychic quality of animal alertness. The senses 
are quickened and sharpened w’ith a conscious concern which is our 
peculiar form of alertness. Body and mind thus become suffused in 
a way that renders each highly receptive and responsive to the other, 
and to the stimuli which reach the organism in direct perception. 

To be sure, mind and body are not nvo different entities, but two 
different dimensions of the one organism. Each is a distinctive em¬ 
phasis, as it were. Consciousness can become so acute in a high degree 
of attentiveness that the whole organism will seem to be operating 
as an intellect. At other times, the mental powers can be so com¬ 
pletely out of focus that intellect will appear to have become com¬ 
pletely absorbed into the bodily senses. This alternation is due to the 
varying kinds and degrees of stimulation determining what shall fix 
the organism: either in conscious attention or in sensory absorption. 

The state of perceptive awareness we were describing earlier is 
neither one nor the other of these processes but a unifying of them 
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in a way that brings the conscious organism to its maximum degree 
of sensitivity. 

We begin to see the difference, then, between sheer thought, sheer 
bodily sensation, and sensitive awareness. Thought which is a con¬ 
scious train of images following serially from a high degree of fixed 
attention is the intellect operating with a minimum of bodily intru¬ 
sion. In this process, the body is bent toward conscious awareness. 
The fixity of the mind narrows the range of attention and thus les¬ 
sens its perceptive powers. All is spent for this moment of fixed at¬ 
tention. An acute and incisive attack upon the datum under observa¬ 
tion is possible in this act of attention because the mind is at its max¬ 
imum state of discipline as intellect. It so happens, too, that under 
these circumstances the play of individual limitations is most readily 
operative; for in attentive thought the human ego is assertive. The 
full force of the structured mind achieved through symbolization is 
brought to bear upon the datum. It is understandable that Kant 
should have spoken of the categories of the mind as being imposed 
upon experience. In this act of cognition individuality is both sharp¬ 
ened and asserted. 

Sheer bodily sensation need not occupy us long in this part of our 
discussion. It is readily recognized as the fruition of the sensory 
apparatus responding to stimulus, either from within the organism 
or from without it. This, to be sure, is no simple or single track re¬ 
sponse. The senses are interrelated; and the bodily responses operate 


as a commumty. . . 

Sensitive awareness is the bodily senses becoming comciously 
alerted without being tunneled into a narrow channel of fixe at 
tendon. It is the intellect widening and extending its depth and range 
to the level of feeling without losing its conscious focus. Thus it is 
properly referred to as being more profound than thought, an mor 

disciplined and directed than sheer sensation. t • 4 nf 

Whether or not Schleiermacher meant to insist upon t^s kind or 

subtle and full blending of intellect and sensation, which we tu 
called sensitive awareness, in his stress upon feeling, ^ 7 

conjecture; but I should be wilUng to hazard ^hat 

resisting Kant at this point, he was seeking out the p 

Icdds in this direction* ^ . - /*rtnreivinff of 

My concern would be to try to avoid the pitfa . 

this trail as leading away from rational " ScUeiemacher 

ly into the darkeLd well of feeling; as I thn* be 

and Bergson might be accused of doing. Again J PP 
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the safer guide, though he leaves much to be desired in amplifying 
the meaning and condition of appreciative awareness beyond the 

cognitive event. 

two dimensions of the method of appreciative a\varencss have 
thus far been given; {1) the reach toward the object in, and of, it¬ 
self as a genuine datum, unaffected by the intrusion of the conscious 
ego-a feeling into a situation with a maximum degree of psychic 
distance-(2) the appropriation of the object, relating it to the con¬ 
scious ego, implying both its fragmented form through symboliza¬ 
tion and its undifferentiated form as discerned in experience where 
the merging of events in their ultimate feeling-context is noted. 

A third step of cognition within the appreciative perspective is 
discrimination. This is the act of noting the vivifying contrasts which 
differentiate the datum and which set it apart as a distinctive event. 
This act is analytical; though it does not involve extricating the 
datum from its context. The assumption which guides appreciative 
awareness is that an event is never properly known apart from its 
context; for the relations are as real a part of its meaning as the inter¬ 
nalized core. Thus analysis within the perspective of the appreciative 
consciousness must take the form of examining the parts with a full 
sense of their function and of their relational aspects. This amounts 
to saying that the quantitative and the qualitative features of any 
datum are held in juxtaposition as being, not only interrelated, but 
mutually qualifying. Any attempt to understand the one apart from 
the other falsifies the meaning of the datum. 

On first thought, this sort of analysis would seem to be a muddle- 
some procedure. How can analysis of any datum take place if there 
is not some degree of dissection or extrication? The answer can only 
be that the kind of knowledge which is sought through that form of 
analysis wherein the datum is first extricated from a contex't and then 
dissected into its multiple parts is not the kind of knowledge that is 
sought here. This raises the question. Are there different kinds of 
knowledge? I would answer that if there are different kinds of anal¬ 
ysis, or different circumstances under which analysis can proceed, 
then there are at least different degrees of knowledge or, perhaps, 
different dimensions of knowledge. The knowledge derived from 
analysis of an organism which has been rendered inanimate may be 
somewhat similar to that which is achieved when the organism is 
living; but it is of a different grade. It is anatomical or structural, 
chemical or physical. Knowledge of behavior and of the subtle inter¬ 
play bet^veen the physical and the psychical structure is simply not 
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available to the analyst working upon the corpse. It will be objected, 

But this is simply a difference in the data that are known. It is not 
a different grade of knowledge.” I should reply that if the difference 
between the levels of structures is a real difference, as emergent evo¬ 
lution makes evident, then something of this radical difference ap¬ 
plies to the process of inquiry as well, and to the results that ensue. 
There are different levels of inquiry, different orders of inquiry. 
The method applicable to data in which no psychical behavior is 
explicit is not u’holly relevant to data where the psychical organ¬ 
ization of functions has become, not only evident, but dominant and 
controlling. Furthermore, a method that is informing at the level of 
psychical structures where no assured condition in the form of a 
matured cortical mechanism is given for the play of imagination and 
of creative insight is not wholly relevant to that level of data where 
these conditions have come to fruition in personal and communal 
form. They are relevant to some degree. The study of physiology 
and of psychology based upon physiological processes is informing 
for a knowledge of personality to the extent that the personal struc¬ 
ture has subsumed the psychophysical structure or organism; but to 
press the knowledge so derived to the extent of compressing person¬ 
ality within the confines of these psychophysical data is to reverse 
the process of emergence. It is to deny the creative happening 
wherein the novel event of personal life has appeared. 

The fact of structural evolution by which a new degree of com¬ 
plexity and of creative organization of parts occurs within the psy¬ 
chophysical organism, giving more range and subtlety to its oper¬ 
ations, compels a similar differentiation in methods of inquiry for ex¬ 
ploring meanings at these various levels. 

I am not ready to follow T. E. Hulme^’^ and others who insist 
that the difference between biology, psychology, and sociology, on 
the one hand, and religion and ethics, on the other, is so great as to 
create two wholly different orders of being; but I am confident that 
the customary procedure in liberal-arts quarters of making the tran¬ 
sition between biology, psychology, and sociology and the concern 
with the more subtle play of sensitivities in which spirit is discerned, 
a simple and direct line of inquiry is equally unsound; and it opens 
the way for oversimplifying the spiritual dimension of man or or 

canceling it out altogether. 

It is this oversimplification of the transition between structures 
that has led to the insistance that there is but one kind of knowledge, 
meaning knowledge that is derived through the direct scientific 
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method of descriptive analysis. Recognition of the creative emer- 
aence which has set each succeeding structure above and apart from 
its predecessor does not involve the denial of the relevance of cruder 
and more direct methods of inquiry which are applicable to lower 
structures; but it does imply an insistence that these cruder pro¬ 
cedures become allied with a more sensitive kind of inquiry which 
takes account of, and which operates within, the range of the new 
emergent. This means that there will be as many different degrees or 
dimensions of knowledge as there are levels of structure. 

Now analysis within the appreciative perspective is that form of 
disciplined inquiry which is peculiarly relevant and rewarding in the 
realm of data where relations and creative possibilities form the es¬ 
sential stuff of meaning. For here the evident aspects of the data, 
while giving clues to more hidden aspects, are often superficial and 
transitor)'. The depth of meaning lies, not in these readily observable 
or measurable features, but in what operates more hiddcnly, either 
as a long-range influence reaching out from the past, or as something 
too tenuous to be embodied—expectations, hopes, or more imminent 
possibilities rising out of existing structures though as yet not ex¬ 
plicit or recognizable except to the most discerning mind. 

The positive import of our analysis is that the appreciative con¬ 
sciousness, because it attends to the dynamic character of events 
and relations, to time that is lived, elevates pcrceptivcness to a place 
of prime importance in the art of thought. In this context, in fact, 
perceptiveness assumes the kind of primacy which precise calculation 
acquired under Newtonian physics, where the motions of mechanism 
and the exact principles of inviolable order provided the clues to 
both method and imagery. 

Perceptiveness acquires this importance because, in the dynamic 
and unfinished situation which the creative passage provides, the 
incalculable and immeasurable dimension attending every moment 
turns out to be the most formidable factor to be taken into account. 
Except as this dimension is envisaged, reality is simply not appre¬ 
hended! When this dimension is ignored, facts turn out to be illuso¬ 
ry. Except as some recourse to this dimension is sought, truth is un¬ 
attainable. And without such recourse, knowledge becomes as chaff. 

We need to be clear, however, about the relation of this immeasur¬ 
able and incalculable dimension to the structural order that is observ¬ 
able. It is not an indifference to structure or the absence of a sense of 
structure which impels the mind, so awakened to this incalculable 
dimension, to look beyond measurable results. It is, rather, that struc- 
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ture is seen in a different light, say, than Newtonian science present¬ 
ed it. Where, in the Newtonian context, structure meant mechanism 


or an order of meaning which was permanently given, so completely, 
in fact, that mathematical science could describe, measure, or predict 
its character, structure as seen from within the appreciative con¬ 
sciousness is organic in character with implications of emergence, 
hence attended by hidden or barely perceptible, even unpredictable, 
possibilities. Structure and possibility thus form a simultaneous fea¬ 
ture of the measurable and the immeasurable aspects of any event. 
What is measurable is inseparably related to the immeasurable, and 
vice versa. These stand in a dynamic context of interpenetrating 
orders of meaning. The appreciative consciousness thus attends to 
ev'ery event with a twofold awareness: (1) with a sense of fact and 
structure and with a recognition of the descriptive procedure which 
these elicit; but (2) with an even livelier sense of the intimations of 
meaning transcending fact and structure to which the measurable 
order of meaning points, but never wholly contains or exemplifies. 
These intimations turn the appreciative mind to a kind of seeing 
which is often falsified or denatured by an arbitrary separation if its 
function from the order of fact and structure. Thus it is made into 
a special form of intuition or act of faith that sets aside empirical and 
rational inquiry as being irrelevant to its deeper knowledge. But this 
kind of seeing must be rescued from these doctrinaire procedures 
and be given a recognizable status within the educational experience 
as a mode of discernment that is opened up to any sensitive mind m 
the act of inquiry where the organic and dynamic character of sit¬ 


uations and events is taken into account. 

It will be understood, then, why the appreciative consciousness 

seems to suggest a mode of awareness that implies the enia o 

measured meanings or the discipline of attending to facts. It has 

parted company with that mode of inquiry that deals wit structure 

in a purely mechanical way, or that pursues knowledge as if it were 

simply the tabulated results of descriptive 

and measure observable data. Bur it has P 

these structures or processes. It has simply eidarg 

quiry to accord with the dimension of the data^t^ 

tured event is known to present. And t jc exemoli- 

of observing facts, the more perceptive concern whtch is exempl, 


fied in the act of discernment. 
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III 

Almost any datum will illustrate the truth of what 1 have been 
saying; but the appraisal of happenings within a community will 
suffice to make it vivid. People are assessing the life of a community 
all the time. Those who have lived in it a long time have usually 
come to a stereot\-pe assessment: it is a unique community for some 
reason or other; and it ranks along with the best of the country’s 
smaller towns. Naturally it exceeds the excellence of the cities, for 
it is free from the pressures that oppress and from the daily grind. 
It is free, coo, from the alien influences of undesirables who cluster 
about the larger centers. Then, too, so this estimate runs, this town 
affords a man a sense of security in his ability to help control the 
public policies, and in his access to numerous friends who are his 
neighbors, all of whom call him “Bill.” This is a commonplace char¬ 
acterization of the good life in a small community. It is expressed in 
various ways by various people; and it can be heard on any street 
comer, in men’s furnishing stores, in the barber shop, and in the 
office of the town paper. The newcomers in town also have their 
version of it. “It’s good enough as towns go; but it’s not the only 
town on earth. It isn’t as far along in some things as the last town 
we were in. People aren’t as friendly either. There’s a lot of smug¬ 
ness here. The oldcimers seem to think it’s the only place on earth. 
Well, it isn’t; not if you’ve been around.” 

Then there are the fully intrenched citizens who have become 
assertive in the name of what the town has always stood for. And 
there are the newcomers who are convinced that the town has real 
possibilities if only the sticks-in-the-mud could be routed and some 
new methods could be introduced into its civic affairs. 

Every town is plagued by contradictory sentiments and appraisals 
which tend to generate rival social forces, making for deep-seated 
cleavages and often more serious open hostilities. In time, the social 
analyst may be brought in to assess the situation. The analyst is free 
from bias, so everyone says; and so he himself acknowledges. He is 
interested only in facts. With technical procedures of population 
surv'ey, questionaire analyses, and statistical measurements, he is 
soon able to tell the more advanced, civic-minded citizens just where 
the town stands: its population distribution and trends, its dying and 
growing edges, its religious and social groupings, its economic 
stratifications, its tension points as well as the type of tensions that 
exist. Reduced to charts and pin points, the community appears 
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much more manageable than when these facts lay lurking in the in¬ 
articulate minds and moods of its puzzled population. Thus the 
social engineer, fortified with facts, goes to work to alleviate the 
frustrations, or to create more; to release the tensions, or to com¬ 
pound their corporate effect; and to create community, or to dissi¬ 
pate whatever natural, unconscious communal sentiment had here¬ 
tofore existed. 

I do not mean to caricature the serious effort to apply modem so¬ 
cial intelligence to the problems of the community, but to suggest 
that even such competent inquiry into the meanings that are oper¬ 
ative falls short when it seeks to deal with vital human forces with 


statistics and graphs. They are aids to any effort to understand the 
data; but, in themselves, they do not illumine the powerful as well 
as the highly sensitive drives which are at work in the social organ¬ 
ism, forming, on the one hand, ambiguous resources for good or ill, 
and, on the other hand, subtle, almost inaccessible resources of insight 
or of pathological resistance to understanding which can mount in 
might as they become accumulative and consolidated through the 
strange maneuverings of the lonely and the estranged who seek their 
own kind of solidarity. The novelist, and sometimes the humorist, 
has often proven to be the shrewdest analyst of social ills and frus¬ 
trated hopes particularly if he has been a resident of long-standing 
in the community with which he is concerned. This is because he 
brings to his study of the social process, not only a normal amount 
of literary astuteness, but a high degree of perceptive curiosity and 
sympathetic understanding with which his mind weaves in an 
around the frail remains of unheralded tragedy strewn along the path 
of representative men and women whose personal history he has 
chosen to delineate. Within this area of delicate data, he searches 
out the motives of people’s actions through successive years of 
failure or success. He penetrates the region of peoples hop^^- " 
filled and unfulfilled. And whatever tapestry of ^ ^ 

succeed in portraying in the final writing of his f 

convey, within the limited scope of his f 

understanding into the human situation: the n ° P figures, 

of the data which is inaccessible to method g p S 

Ofeen the sage of the comntuni^ who has 

commonplace illusions and biases of ,.Unc<* of orosoector 

dreams of empire have been in a deeper vem 

or financier, has been able to serve the ‘=“"’1™" ^ P he^ has telped 
prophetic analyst. His looking back into the history he p 
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to create has not been solely an indulgence in reminiscence, but an 
appraisal as well: a measuring of actuality against dreams and, per¬ 
haps, a persisting thrust toward hopes yet unrealized. In such minds, 
charged with the emotion and energy of a purposeful participant 
and equipped with a vital imagination as well, the full force of the 
appreciative analyst is felt. 

Such resources of the appreciative consciousness exist to a far 
greater degree in communities than is generally known; but they are 
not as articulate as the less discerning kind. Sometimes they find 
their way into journals or letters, and thus become known to later 
generations as a fresh source of insight into circumstances which 
have historically shaped their lives. These resources of the appreci¬ 
ative consciousness have been difficult to organize, sometime diffi¬ 
cult to assess because the facilities for such inquiry are difficult to 
systematize, even more difficult to establish on any consistent basis. 
Hence, these resources operate as an aesthetic horizon of feeling and 
reverie, communicating their insight through artist, poet, and the 
occasional sage. But it will be seen, on a moment’s consideration, 
that the kind of analysis in which these resources come into play 
is a serious instrument of reflection, too important to be relegated to 
individual, casual expression in art and song or in occasional cere¬ 
monials. It is a fomi of thinking, or a level of thinking, which can 
be awakened and nurtured just as surely as discipline in logical analy¬ 
sis or precision in scientific thought can be achieved within the edu¬ 
cational process. 

Appreciative awareness has been associated so exclusively with the 
aesthetic and the poetic temperament that its spiritual force in the 
wider, cultural, or simply humanizing sense has been obscured if not 
lost altogther. As a regulative principle in thought and action it can 
be sharpened to imply the disciplined effort to go beyond one’s self 
through such capacities as empathy and the nurture of sensibilities 
may provide. Technically, this is precisely what is implied in appreci¬ 
ation wherever it is extended. In art appreciation one understands 
that the difference between the act of appreciating any creative 
effort and the more commonplace egoistic response of the museum 
prowler who knows only enough to say, “I like that!” or “I don’t 
like that!” lies in this capacity to get beyond one’s self, to grasp, with 
some degree of understanding and sympathy, the meaning and in¬ 
tention of the work that is being observed. This act of appreciation 
does not imply the complete relinquishment of one’s own powers of 
discrimination. On the contrary, it requires a high degree of dis- 
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crimination. Nor does it cancel out judgment and decision regarding 
worth. What it involves is the employing of one’s critical facufc 
in a context that is mutually informing and corrective: i.e., a situation 
in which one brings to bear upon the object or the event the full 
play of one’s critical powers, being receptive at the same time to 
what is given in this object such that one’s critical powers may also 
stand under judgment in the very act of appraising the work of art. 
How else does the critic grow in sensitivity and discrimination ex¬ 
cept as he profits by his continual association with competent, cre¬ 
ative effort, exercising his judgment in relation to it? 

It is true that art criticism suffers like all other acts of judgment 
from lapses into egoistic reaction. The art critic is as susceptible to 
the failings of the human ego as any other individual. Yet the disci¬ 
pline of art criticism, when it is practiced with discrimination within 
an informing perspective, remains a valid blending of the subjective 
powers and psychic distance, which is to compel the valuations of 
one’s own subjective experience to seek a wider reference in the 
good that may be beyond one’s self. 

Now this principle is as applicable to politics, religion, education, 
and other phases of the common life as it is to art appreciation; for 
it is simply an orientation of the human ego which defines the range 
and receptivity of its attention and feeling. The person in whom the 
appreciative consciousness is feeble or inactive will, by every con¬ 
scious and purposeful act, impress the limited and circumscribed 
meanings of his own valuations upon whatever he encounters. He 
will confront and know other people, not as persons in their own 
right or in the relationship of a community, but as so many indi¬ 
viduals who may be instrumental to his own ends. Other people 
thus become simply extensions of his own ego. Specifically, a parent 
devoid of appreciative awareness in confronting his child will en¬ 
visage the child, not as a person in his own right, but as his child—a 
life dependent upon him and thus responsible to him, a life which 
may somehow fulfil his own ends. Similarly, a child deficient in 
appreciative powers on confronting his parents or any other adu t 
will see, not a world of human mystery beyond himself to enjoy 
and to understand, to which he can become helpfully related, but a 
possible refuge in time of trouble, a source to draw upon, a 
to compensate for his own insecurity, and nothing more. And, w en 
denied this egoistic attention, the child, or even the college yout , 
will contrive defenses against those who exempUfy qualities superior 

to his own. . . • 

Citizenship is meaningless to the person deficient m appreciat 
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awareness; for government and community can signify only a place 
and means of one’s own support and well-being. Political leaders and 
holders of office arc simply the keys that unlock or close the doors 
upon coveted power. Taxes, civic movements, and the community 
chest are but obstacles to one’s capital gain. 

Education suffers without some stirring of the appreciative con¬ 
sciousness. To the student, the educational process becomes either 
a hostile or a beneficent force, depending upon grades and the 
personal attention of the professors; to the faculty, a means of pro¬ 
fessional success or frustration, or an assurance of vocational security 
with its dubious rewards. 

Without appreciative awareness, religion can degenerate into a 
pathological concern for salvation from sin. The envisagement of a 
good not our own, the beauty of holiness, the glory of God for His 
own sake—these are nonexistent to the shriveled soul that is shaped 
by the tyranny of his own impulses and fears. 

The appreciative consciousness begins in a recognition of the 
metaphysical fallacy which inheres in the concern for fixity, and 
issues in an art of life which sees beyond the appeal to one’s own 
securities. It is a principle which casts out possessiveness as a criterion 
of value, whether it be the exaggerated concern for exact under¬ 
standing, in which the world is reduced to the confines of one’s 
own mind, or the assertiveness of the unrestrained ego which can 
understand value only as it is absorbed into the purview of one’s 
own valuations. 

Precision, analysis, comprehension, and form are not alien to the 
appreciative consciousness; but these are but means to an end, not 
ends in themselves. And as such they are tentative and subject to 
revision before the great on-going mystery in which our lives are 
cast-a drama of existence in which wonder, inquiry, and the ap¬ 
preciative mind play the creative roles. 

Finally, the appreciative consciousness must be seen as a disci¬ 
plined, co-ordinated working of the mind and sensitivities in a way 
that embraces the relevant and decisive factors in a situation, how¬ 
ever clear or unfocused these factors may be. In parting company 
with the insistent concern to attend only to clear and distinct ideas, 
the appreciative consciousness is motivated by a reconception of the 
realities we experience, and of the nature of truth pertaining to these 
realities. It is in the complexity of meaning, arising from the inter¬ 
relation of facts and forces, which arrests its attention. For it is by 
apprehending the signs and intimations which are constantly occur¬ 
ring within this complexity that one comes upon the truth of any 
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situation. These signs and intimations are always of a transitive and 
relational character. They are discerned, not in the noting or meas¬ 
uring of fixed facts, but in the attending to the process wherein 
facts are moving toward new facts or toward a new status by reason 
of other facts or other circumstances. They are discerned, not in the 
single entity, but in the pattern of relationships which forms the 
depth of every event or experience, and thus contains the resources 
which point up the tendencies and possibilities in any situation. 

The appreciative consciousness is the indispensable guide to under¬ 
standing any problem, situation, crisis, or impending peril, as well as 
to dealing constructively with events of scope or of imaginative 
proportions. For the facts of crucial importance in any such situation 
are always relational within a dynamic context. The wrong decisions 
generally proceed from an inadequate grasp of the moving and 
changing status of facts and relationships. \^at was unanticipated 
overwhelms the calculations; and the unexpected happens, often not 
because the facts gave no hint of the outcome, but because there 
were no eyes to see or to attend to these relational and transitive 
factors that formed the pattern of emerging events and which gen¬ 
erated its movement. The right decisions, on the other hand, more 
often than not, proceed from some degree of alertness, and possibly 
aptness, in sensing the moving drama of relational factors. Usually 
one simply says that he played a hunch. Actually, one has been 
moved to play the hunch because of the intimations of meaning 
which appeared on “the fringe,” or which loomed as a faint vista 
when the facts which were known came to be fitted into a pattern 
of related meanings. 

There is nothing mysterious or uncanny about these situations or 
decisions. Nor is recourse to the appreciative consciousness a mys¬ 
terious or mystifying act. On the contrary, it is the soundest sort o 
realism in dealing with family situations, with community crises, or 
with any problems in society of a complex character. For once com 
plexity is acknowledged to be the actual status of any living or 
dynamic situation, denying the complexity, or ignoring it t roug 
measures of simplifying the data in order to assure exact scrutiny, 
can only lead to a false perspective, idealizing the implications. In a 
world of complex meanings, plagued by forces of incalculab e poss - 
bilities and of ambiguous intent, there can be no realism of judg 
or of understanding except as facts are seen in t eir re f 

their condition of becoming, and in "rthe 

meaning which these relations and tendencies imply. This 

realism of the appreciative mind. 



VI 

THE CULTURE OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT 


T he appeal to the appreciative consciousness as a formative notion 
in guiding and orienting intellectual inquir)' must inevitably lead 
to a concern with the disciplining of the human psyche. For unless 
some discipline in human sensitivity^ feeling, awareness, and per¬ 
ception is sought, the appeal to the appreciative consciousness will 
result in nothing more than a relaxing of intellectual effort rather 
than a concern for greater intellectual penetration and insight. The 
ends toward which appreciative a\^’areness moves is discernment and 
affirmation, leading to personal involvement or identification. This is 
clearly an intellectual act; but it is the intellect fully informed by 
feeling: and bv awareness of the context of relations in which mean- 

O / 

ing has formed. 

The discipline by which such discernment and identification may 
be sought is a gradual ordering of the bodily feelings in response to 
this context of relations in which consciousness functions in more 
selective and definitive wavs. The discipline of feeling provides an 
orientation of the human psyche in which a degree of discriminatory 
response can occur before the intellect has critically established its 
judgments. It therefore precedes the work of the mind in the wav 
that creative art or the work of any creative genius precedes the 
work of the critic. Creative work, whatever its medium, is never an 
act of the intellect alone, nor of the bodily feelings in isolation from 
the mind. It is a highly perceptive fusion of feeling and thought in 
which the two find their correlation in a creative act. Such human 
creativity is our soundest analogy for conveying the interplay of 
depth and precision in human action. And when we speak of the 
discipline of feeling looking toward discernment, we mean to ex¬ 
tend this kind of fusion of feeling and mind to the whole of human 
endeavor and to seek resources by which such discipline can be 
achieved. 

Now it is not necessary to become a creative artist in order to 
simulate this kind of discipline. We need simply to seek his orien¬ 
tation and something of his concern. Our customary concern, es¬ 
pecially in educational circles, has been, instead, to emulate the 
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critic. Thus intelligence, when it has been achieved, has been almost 
wholly a hio'wledge about with little or no acquaintance with the 
creative thrust which inheres in every event or act to which the 
intellect attends. To assume the role of critic on occasions and thus 
to attain a periodic view of detachment is proper and beneficial in 
the sense that analysis, dissection, and surgery are frequently re¬ 
quired. These procedures serve best at critical moments when cor¬ 
rection, redirection, or reconstruction are imperative, or when as¬ 
sessment is relevant. When such procedures become generalized as 
the only legitimate form of intellectual exercise they dissociate think¬ 
ing and learning from creative effort and from acts of affirmation. 

By the culture of the human spirit I mean the fashioning of the 
whole person toward explicit sensitivities and sensibilities which will 
engender a responsive nature. Given the initial incentive to be re¬ 
sponsive, the individual may readily acquire the capacity to be 
affirming and to identify himself with what he affirms. Equally im¬ 
portant, he will be capable of aspiration and thus turn his responsive¬ 
ness to creative ends. By the culture of the human spirit I mean, 
further, the stimulus of the imagination and the cultivation of the in¬ 
dividual’s powers of appreciation. These qualities of mind and spirit 
are not to be conceived apart from the critical functions and habits 
of mind; for they depend upon these disciplines in the way that any 
significant art implies them. But the emphasis here is upon the con¬ 
structive, positive act of affirming, appreciating, or choosing some¬ 
thing of consequence or value. And this, I am insisting, involves a 
more responsible and participating response on the part of the person 
or group chan simply coming to a critical opinion or judgment. A 
discerning choice or affirmation cannot be made, to be sure, without 
some critical judgment; but the converse is true and has been true 
especially among educated minds. The stress upon the free and 
critical mind in observing or examining data, theories, or opinions 
has often resulted primarily in enabling the individual to dissociate 
himself from what he critically observes. The concern with choice 
affirmation, and appreciation or identification has gone by the board 

in this atmosphere of sophisticated learning. 

Higher eduearion can get beyond this negatively crmcal stage fo 

it has within its community of learning the resources and 
nurture. It is, initially, a matter of facing up to the '-"'ted "d eve" 
dubious results of critical inquiry, dissoc^ted from <=<>"«" “ 
appreciative thinking. But this done, it then becomes a problem 
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developing the instructional procedures and precedents which might 
awaken and nurture the appreciative response in disciplined ways. 

It must be made clear that the appeal for a constructive and ap¬ 
preciative response does not require or imply the relinquishment of 
criticism or discipline. It implies, rather, going bej ond criticism only 
in the sense of relating the critical and creative functions. The yield 
of this interrelationship can be expected to be a critical judgment 
which moves toward a discriminating choice or act of appreciation, 
or to the kind of constructive cfFon which exhibits, in the act of 
choice or decision, the critical acumen of the discerning mind. 

On the other hand, the beneficial relation of criticism to art or of 
intellectual analysis to the orientation of feeling must be recognized. 
Creative artists have often suffered at the hands of undiscerning and 
flippant critics; yet the creative effort, nevertheless, has been in 
health and has generated power whenever and wherever criticism 
has been strong and insistent. The relation between these two 
mediums is not always a direct one. The benefit of criticism comes 
not simply, and often not at all, from what critics specifically say of 
art or of literature; it comes from a realization that active intelligence 
is at work making demands upon art, holding out expectations which 
impose a note of judgment. This has the effect both of restraining 
irresponsible expression and of eliciting from creative imagination, 
possibly subconsciously, disciplined effort. The artist may not be con¬ 
sciously or directly responding to the critic’s judgment. He may not 
think of the critic as an individual or as a group; but, being creatively 
active in a culture or in a community in which criticism and judg¬ 
ment are also active, he is not apt to relax into his medium with the 
same degree of autonomy that he might otherwise be inclined to do. 
The artist is thereby rescued from an insidious egoism which creeps 
into art when it is left wholly to its own demands, as well as from a 
structureless sentiment to which it may descend if permitted to in¬ 
dulge an indolent imagination. 

Learning can be deepened and be made more genuinely human as 
well as beneficial as a human act if it appropriates the procedures of 
both creative artist and critic. And I would urge that the weighting 
be on the former rather than on the latter, though a reasonable 
balance between the nvo as alternating modes of inquiry would be 
an agreeable compromise. 

The educational procedure by which such discipline toward dis¬ 
cernment and effectual creative action might be achieved I shall call 
the culture of the human spirit. 
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I 

How does the college or the university concern itself with the 
culture of the human spirit? Later, in discussing the reconception of 
the humanistic studies, I shall undertake to deal with this question in 
its full context as it relates to higher education. In this initial attempt 
to suggest a direction for achieving a more perceptive mode of in¬ 
quiry in higher education, I shall confine myself to an area of the 
college curriculum in which I have done some experimenting on my 
own, namely, the study of religion. Here I can speak out of resources 
and results which give me some sense of authenticity. 

The study of religions and of religious cultures has been subject 
to the same categorizing process that has affected all fields of study; 
hence a formidable body of descriptive and interpretative literature 
has accumulated through the careful scrutinization of archeological 
and anthropological data, historical records, and other literary docu¬ 
ments in an attempt to reconstruct historical situations in which the 
rise of religious rites, beliefs, and customs may be discerned. The 
sheer bulk of these scholarly materials makes a complete coverage 
of the field impossible, especially within the undergraduate cur¬ 
riculum; hence a compression of the data is frequently attempted 
in the form of histories of religion designed as textbooks,* or of in¬ 
troductions to the study of religion,^ or of biblical histories,^ or of 
outline studies in the literature of the Bible,^ or of philosophies of 
religion,® etc. Now for certain purposes, each of these types of 
studies can be defended. There is no better way of grasping in brief 
compass statistical summarizations of important facts, both analytical 
and comparative, or of apprehending in systematic form the frame¬ 
work of ideas which underlies this or that faith, or of visualizing in 
orderly form, the customs, beliefs, and ceremonies which have been 
formative in various religions, giving them their distinctive character. 
The question must always remain, however, How much does one 
understand about any one religion, or about reUgion itself as a form 
of human response, from this kind of study alone? Does one 
any nearer to an understanding of religion as a basic human interest 

in relation to one’s self as a human being? 

I realize that an educational issue intrudes here. Is one “X 

obligation to confront these data in any such personal sense? Or doe 
inteUectual inquiry confine one to the objective study of data. I am 
^"rto point a way between a purely objective procedure and an 

overburdeLd subjective concern with knowledge, realizing that a 


come 
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serious loss of perspective follows when the personal equadon in¬ 
trudes too zealously. I am trying to suggest that identification and 
psychic distance can, to some degree, be brought together in the 
form in which appreciation and critical judgment have frequently 
occurred simultaneously in certain of the arts and, occasionally, in 
literature and in philosophy. Understanding does not necessarily in¬ 
volve complete and continuous detachment. It may require a degree 
of distance in alternation with a measure of involvement. Knowledge 
in order to move toward insight may require a continual round of 
passing from a disinterested perspective, which lends distance to 
inquiry, to inquiry with concern. 

At the time that I was initiating work in this field, I got some hint 
of a principle from my conception of religion as an appreciative 
response which I had developed in Modem Afatfs Worshipy^ con¬ 
veying both the impulse to praise and the sense of wonder which 
moves swiftly into a feeling of the uncanny and of an experience of 
being judged.’ I have since come to see that the appreciative response 
is most in evidence in the elemental and in the consummate stages of 
religion. In its elemental form, it is a creatural response of a relatively 
innocent kind, expressing what the anthropologist Marett has called 
“vital joy.”® In consummate form the appreciative response is to be 
found in the serenity of the saint, in the sense of release and ac¬ 
ceptance of the forgiven man, or in the mystical vision where the 
religious search passes beyond inquiry and striving to a profound 
sense of having found “the peace that passeth understanding.” “Ado¬ 
ration” is the more common word for the appreciative element in 
Christian thought and liturgy. This term carries with it overtones 
of humility, wonder, reverence, and the sense of the holy. As one 
moves from instances of the childlike sense of wonder and joy to 
the peace of maturity, one encounters the rising sense of tension, 
alienation, and judgment. These, too, are stages in the religious 
response; although, in some theologies, they are considered to be the 
only authentic responses of man in relation to the “Wholly Other.” 
All instances of resolution, in such a view, are regarded as a serious 
loss of tension, tension being considered the only condition appropri¬ 
ate to the creature in his encounter with God. The peace of matu¬ 
rity, however, is never a life without tension or without the sense of 
judgment; only these may now be operative in the personalit^" with¬ 
out strain. For with the sense of alienation broken, one is released 
also from the egoistic focus that aggravates, in fact to a large extent 
creates, the strained relation. The tension and judgment that one feels 
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in this mature state of appreciative awareness before the ultimate 
good is the kind of disciplined response that is normal to any en¬ 
counter with significant attainment; a humbling, yet stirring, trans¬ 
figuration that re-creates the creature before the vision of infinite 
goodness. 

These implications of the conception of religion as an appreciative 
response were not apparent to me when I first employed it. I was 
reaching simply for the distinctive dimension of its meaning which 
distinguished religion under all circumstances from the utility func¬ 
tions of science and labor. My concern at that stage was to seize 
upon the elemental and persistent expression of the religious out¬ 
reach in which man, as creature, was seen to be aware of circum¬ 
stances of his destiny which go beyond his powers of prediction 
and control. 

Now if there is any point where the religious response of all 
mankind converges upon a common experience, I reasoned, it is at 
this level of elemental religion where the creature comes to terms 
with inescapable conditions of creaturehood. And, curiously enough, 
where men have been forthright in dealing with these conditions, 
their testimonies have been remarkably confirming of one another. 
In effect they have said, “Life is an issue between the tragic sense 
and the resolute spirit of hope.” The very life-span which separates 
birth and death is a succession of hazardous events which issue in 
dissolution in the very process of bringing men their fulfilment. Yet 
lament has been only one theme in the religious epics. Always there 
has appeared the countertheme of resolution issuing either in a stoic 
acceptance of fate or in hope arising from intimations of a renascent 
and redemptive life. “Life,” wrote Gamaliel Bradford, “is the tri¬ 
umph of hope over experience.”® It was a rewarding experience to 
go through the devotional literature of ancient peoples (and the 
Hebrew Psalms provide examples at their best) to note this alter¬ 


nation between lament and praise. 

This capacity in man to encounter experiences of defeat as well as 

of tragedy with some measure of fortitude, and even pra'se I ob- 

served! has given a kind of nobility to the human venture There is 

another side of the story, to be sure, because there is ^ 

man’s nature. His nobility has mingled, more often than not, wnh 

pride and deception; and in some instances the very “J/* 

Lture led him to practices of evil which even he could not wholly 

account for or square with his good intent. 
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The distinctive dimension of religion, then, I concluded, which 
cuts across all creeds and cultures and which persists through the 
generations despite the changing modes of life, is this aspirational 
outreach attended by overtones of human evil which impel men 
either to repentance or to despair. To possess the capacity to be sensi¬ 
tive to the ultimate issue, I reasoned, or, at least, to be aware of one s 
self in the context of creaturehood, where faith, hope, and despair, 
and the concern of good and evil traffic together, is to partake of a 
religious response in the historic sense. To be without such a sensi¬ 
tivity, or to be indifferent to its concerns, 1 held, is to fall short of 
what religious people of all time have exemplified. The basic func¬ 
tion of religion as an educational expression, then, I decided, where- 
ever it appears, is to interpret and to nurture this capacity and to 
provide conditions for coming to terms with its issues. The teaching 
of religion I believed to be but a specialized aspect for serving this 
end within the educational process. And in this task, the philosophy 
of religion appeared to me to assume specific responsibility for 
clarifying the thought-processes as well as the affirmations of pur¬ 
poses and values which may otherwise hinder or obstruct this capac¬ 
ity in people to be religious. 

Here, I felt, I had found a clue to the distinctive task of the study 
of religion: namely, to illumine the story of the human venture in 
terms of its aspirational outreach with all of the complexities of hope 
and despair, good and evil, tragedy and fulfilment, which enter into 
such an account. At once, then, 1 had taken hold of a principle of 
selection for ordering the material of the field. And this, I felt, was 
certainly needed. One had to admit, for example, that from the point 
of view of religious purposes, the study of the primitive and of the 
early peoples of more advanced cultural periods had not been partic¬ 
ularly rewarding. The reason, I felt, was that we had not been selec¬ 
tive in our use of its materials. We had followed too slavishly the 
course of inquiry which anthropology and historical psychology 
had layed down for us, leaving the more subtle and qualitative con¬ 
cerns of the human psyche relatively untouched. What were the 
possibilities, seen in the light of our principle of selection? They 
could be enormously fruitful, I reasoned, if we were to seize upon 
the meaning of this early worship, this effort to believe, and these 
various efforts to solve or to resolve the tensions of human living as 
these emerge from attending this crucial concern of all creatures 
which we have defined as elemental religion. To invite the student 
to enter appreciatively and sympathetically, and with a certain sense 
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of wonder, into the pageantry and poetry of these early peoples, so 
as to become aware of their capacity to cope with crises and with 
tragic events in ways that yield a transmutation of evil or a tran¬ 
scendence of tragedy through praise, would be to push through the 
periphery of historical and anthropological detail to their reUgious 


import. 

How might one awaken this kind of understanding of the life of 
faith? One might do so in a variety of ways. One might undenake 
such an approach through the study of the Bible and of the Sacred 
Writings of other religions. One might do so through the study of 
the devotional literature of all the world religions, or of some par¬ 
ticular religious culture.^® One might accomplish it also through a 
selective study of religious personalities who embody in themselves, 
as representatives of religious cultures, capacity for this twofold 
adjustment to the issues of life. I found it possible to combine all 
three procedures with greater emphasis in the organization of ma¬ 
terials upon the latter course. 

This principle of selection, I discovered, could be applied also to 
the study of medieval Christendom, putting the question foremost, 
“What enabled medieval men to achieve their resolution of ultimate 


issues?” For such an inquiry, my preference was to relate the story 
of Christian civilization, giving a minimum of basic historical facts 
so as to provide some understanding of the structure of events with 
which the study is concerned, but bringing to the fore, as the pri¬ 
mary concern, the portrayal of medieval men and women at wor¬ 
ship and engaged in dedicated acts of living through various medi¬ 
ums. Such a study should include, along with an examination of 
controlling concepts, beliefs and ideals, some appreciauon of the 
song pageantry, and art which made these matters vivid to the peo¬ 
ple of the time. It should include acquiring acquaintance with the 
great hymns of the churches, the development of the Ma^ and its 
music, the medieval miracle plays, as well as the story <>f cath 
drals in the manner in which Henry Adams relates it in 
Michel and Chartres. Such a course in Christian j 

criticism should reach into the religious struggles 
reformers, and prophetic seers, as well as the 

the great masses of people, for in relating ^ filing patterns 

Sion areas of religious thought and worship to ^ P 

of piety one ma^y acquire some sense of should 

appreciation and in one s criticisms ■ circum- 

be; not simply to become acquainted with the issues 
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stances of controversy, but to grasp some understanding of the prob¬ 
lem of faith as it expresses itself in acts of nonconformity. It is still 
the aspirational life which focuses inquir)' whether one is examining 
doctrinal debates and conflicts or the pageantry and poetry of wor¬ 
ship. 

Here again I perferred to organize such materials around the study 
of great personalities in Christian history, including in the list, not 
onlv the theologians and churchmen, but the artists, musicians, poets, 
scientists, philosophers, and statesmen who have helped to shape 
Christian civilization in decisive ways. The list included such men as 
Augustine, Francis, Dante, Thomas Aquinas, Fra Angelico, Bernard 
of Clairvaux, Luther, Calvin, Erasmus, Galileo, Da Vinci, Michel¬ 
angelo, Bach, Milton, Pascal, Schleiermacher, and others, as time 
permitted. 

The study of ancient and medieval peoples will reveal that, for 
reasons which philosophy of religion might make clear, these people 
achieved a capacity for faith and dedication which modern man has 
found difficult to emulate. This very fact may well pose the problem 
around which the course specifically designated “Philosophy of 
Religion” might concentrate inquiry. The problem, briefly stated, 
is, A^at is there about the modem experience which obstructs, 
impairs, or dissipates the aspirational outreach? Such a question im¬ 
mediately begins to burst the mind open with other disturbing 
queries. Is the life of faith spent? Has scientific discovery dispelled 
the world of mystery and wonder? Are ultimate issues relevant to 
the discourse of modem culture wherein immediacies and decisions 
appropriate to action have come to form the absorbing perspective? 
What of the human psyche? Is it dependent upon resources deeper 
than reason? And what is the nature of these resources for modem 
man? The pursuit of these inquiries and of queries like them enabled 
usjo apply our principle of selection to the study of religion within 
the modem field. 

II 

What, then, were the materials of a course in philosophy of re¬ 
ligion conceived in this manner? The initial phase took the form of 
an appreciative study of the nature of the religious response as it 
had expressed itself among historic peoples, taking examples prefer- 
abty from an ancient and a medieval setting. When offerings in re¬ 
ligion are arranged so that courses giving this kind of interpretation 
precede the one in philosophy of religion, there is need to provide 
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only for a brief introduction of this sort, stepping off, as it were, 
from this historical interpretation. During the years that I taught 
in Pomona College, we offered two semester courses for students in 
the freshmen and sophomore years under the titles, “Great Person¬ 
alities in Religious History” and “Great Personalities in Christian 
History.” These courses expressly undertook such an appreciative 
understanding of religion in its historic setting. By the time a student 
had come through this sequence, having entered sympathetically 
into the pageantry of the world’s peoples at worship, as well as into 
the records of thought and decision in which they had resolved their 
perplexities, he could not easily escape the conviction that the will 
to respond religiously to the circumstances of life has been one of the 
glories of the human race, giving not only courage and purpose to 
living, but giving rise as well to creations of the human spirit in such 
form as The Hyrmi to the Sun, the hymns of the Vedas, the Psalms, 
the Book of Isaiah, the Divine Comedy, the madonnas, the Sistine 
Chapel, the music of the Mass, the Bach chorales, Chartres, Rheims, 
and Rouen, not to mention the vast wealth of human love and devo¬ 
tion of which these creations are but the symbols. In contrast he 
could not but feel more keenly than ever the sense of dissatisfaction 
which has fallen upon many people of modern times for whom the 
fabric of faith lies in tatters, the dissolution of which is mitigated 
only by fragments of belief or individual strands of thought leading 
backward or forward—a fresh weaving begun, but hardly far enough 
along to reveal design or direction, or to give promise of completion. 

It was with full recognition of the condition of disillusionment and 
skepticism pervading our world, against a background of histone 
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such as our mathematically conceived philosophies traditionally be¬ 
queathed to Western thought, we are at sea in a world of change and 
growth. What then, 1 asked, is to be the criterion of value in the 
dynamic conception of the universe which has taken hold of the 
modem mind? The analysis of this question revealed such a criterion 
to involve no easy transition from a perspective of fixed relations to 
a world of relative meaning, but a problem in seeing the interrelation 
of change and constancy. The third introductory presentation ana- 
i\’zed the biblical basis of our disillusionment. Here the student was 
asked to consider the misgivings which arise in peoples’ minds as to 
the truth and relevance of the Bible for modern life when they are 
confronted with the findings of critical historical studies of this lit¬ 
erature. 

Following these preliminar)' inquiries, we turned to a series of 
questions dealing with the general theme: What Have the Sciences 
Done to the Intellectual Foundations of Orthodoxy? At this stage of 
our inquiry we considered topics like these: (1) Science and the 
Christian Concept of Space, or the effect of astronomy upon our 
thinking; (2) Science and the Christian Concept of Time, or the 
effect of geology upon religious thinking; ( 3 ) Science and the 
Christian Conception of Man, His Origin and Nature, or the influence 
of biology upon religious thinking; ( 4 ) Science and the Christian 
Concept of Mind and Soul, or the influence which modern psychol¬ 
ogy has had upon religious thinking; ( 5 ) Science and the Christian 
Cultus, or the bearing of studies in anthropology and sociology, 
especially social psychology, upon the nature and validity of the 
religious outreach through group worship and communal experi¬ 
ences; (6) The New Vision of Science, or the effect of the new 
physics upon current religious thinking. 

Consideration of these inquiries enabled the student to appraise 
more or less directly and somewhat objectively the critical forces 
which had played upon or were then influencing his own religious 
thinking. Through such inquiry, he came to understand more fully 
the real worth of critical thought in clarifying the nature of man’s 
thought and feeling processes as they bear upon religious interests. 
And in this effort at appraisal he had an opportunity to come to grips 
with specific issues relating religion and the sciences. Most important 
of all, however, the student was obligated, probably for the first time 
in his college experience, to evaluate the controlling concepts of the 
physical and social sciences and thus was enabled to get a measured 
view of their limitations as well as of their proper function. 
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We next considered what orthodox religion and libera! religious 
groups had done to come to terms with the issues that had been 
raised by the sciences. The extent to which the churches have taken 
account of scientific findings as well as the areas of continued resist¬ 
ance were noted. Having come to some understanding of the critical 
issues dividing traditional and modern religious thinking, I then in¬ 
vited the students to appraise this scientific impact upon religious 
thought with a view to discovering (1) the importance of fact in 
finding religious truth; (2) the limitations of critical inquiry for 
dealing with questions of faith and value; (3) the function of imag¬ 
ination and appreciation in achieving religious understanding; and 
(4) areas of belief which require re-evaluation and restatement. 

At this point we began the constructive task of discovering what 
has been done and is being done among modern thinkers and creative 
artists to restore the conditions for an affirming religious response 
among modem people. 

In turning to the philosophical reconstruction of faith, I generally 
suggested to the student at the outset, by way of giving his thinking 
a sense of orientation and integrity in pursuing a constructive path, 
that he would find four quite distinct objectives among modern 
theologians and philosophers who struggle earnestly with the prob¬ 
lem of faith in the modern world. Some, I pointed out, see the prob¬ 
lem as a concern to recover confidence in the tradition which has 
dominated Christendom in the West and to accommodate the mod¬ 
ern mentality to the fixed relations to which this tradition has persist¬ 
ently pointed. In this analysis I have directed the student to literary 
humanists like Paul Elmer Alore, John Crowe Ransom, and T. S. 
Eliot, particularly the latter’s Selected Essays, The Sacred Wood, 
After Strange Gods, and The Idea of a Christian Society. If the stu¬ 
dent were equal to probing the problem philosophically I have sug¬ 
gested his reading the opening essay in T. E. Hulme s Specu ations 
wherein the author sharply poses the epistemological issue dividing 
romanticist and classical thinking. In some instances, especially when 
Roman Catholics were in my classes, I have acquainted the stu en 
with the writings of Neo-Thomists like Christopher awson 
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biguous affaire of history. Obviously the writings of Reinhold Nie¬ 
buhr and Paul Tillich as'well as of Continental theologians like Barth 
and Brunner were pointed to as resources for this point of view. 

A third group, I indicated, standing at the opposite pole from both 
of these emphases, conceives of modern man as confronting the 
brand-new problem of learning to live with uncertainties without 
being overwhelmed by them on the assumption that uncertainty is 
not simply a stage in our thinking, but an inescapable condition of 
thought wherever it is bent on inquiry and discovery. For this point 
of view I cited such veteran modernists as John Dewey (especially 
his Quest for Certainty and A Cot/mioii Faith), Edward Scribner 
Ames (Religion), A. Eustace Haydon (The Quest of the Ages and 
Man's Search for the Good Life), and M. C. Otto (especially his 


Human Enterprise). 

A fourth group, I obser\'ed, see the problem as a task of recon¬ 
structing the intellectual foundations of faith, even of creating a 
new metaphysics by which to grasp the inheritance of faith with 
greater vigor and relevance as a present experience of value and ded¬ 
ication of human living. To interpret this effort in its various expres¬ 
sions, I acquainted the student with the works of Hocking, Bright- 
man, Whitehead, Wieman, Hartshome, and others. 


Now in turning to the philosophical reconstruction of faith one 
encounters at once the tension between appreciative and analytical 
interests. The simplest way out of the situation is to organize the 
course according to some sequence of ideas, or according to major 
groups of thinkers or individual philosophers. These are the stand¬ 
ard procedures. The analysis which one undertakes in such proce¬ 
dures may carry sufficient interpretative stimulus to enable the stu¬ 
dent to make discriminating evaluations and thus to come to some 
tentative, constructive conclusions. It may, however, leave him sim¬ 
ply with an encyclopedic structure of ideas; or baffled by the numer¬ 
ous alternatives. Even worse, it may give him a premature sense of 
mastery because he is able to state propositions and offer glib crit¬ 
icisms by which he can reject or accept this or that view. A conver¬ 
sation which 1 overheard between t^vo very young ladies, who were 
obviously too young to be grappling with philosophic issues, im¬ 
pressed me with how much folly can pass as learning. Said the one 
young lady to her companion, “I’m reading Aristotle.” 

“Oh,” replied the other student, “Eve finished with that old boy. 
I’m reading Hume now.” 
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“Humph!” observed the first young scholar, “He’s got false prem¬ 


ises. 


“Yeah, I know,” said the student of Hume. 

“But even if his premises were right,” persisted the young critic, 
“his arguments are wrong!” 

That took care of Hume. False premises! Halitosis! Athlete’s foot! 
It might as well be the one as the other. It is obvious from these re¬ 
marks that an aggressive, anatomical analysis by a cocksure professor 
had disposed of one great mind after another and had equipped his 
docile students with pat arguments and reasons for doing likewise. 

What are the issues? Why are they issues? What are the resources 
by which a solution is sought? How are these to be assessed? Does 
the problem persist? How fundamental is it? Do we escape it with 
our accumulation of knowledge, or does it remain a problem today? 
Hume is more than an exemplification of false premises. He is a piv¬ 
otal point of skepticism between two ages of faith. Was his problem 
real? As real as the perplexity of every sensitive modem from soph¬ 
omore to seer who stumbles over the rock of causation. Hume is a 
representative man, a very earnest man; possibly a mistaken man, but 

as persistent as Socrates, and perhaps as important. 

The appreciative concern in teaching is to wrest from each situ¬ 
ation of inquiry the living issue which awakened the individual 
under study to inquiry and which impelled him to his soluoon of the 
problem. There is a drama of thought which can be uncovered m any 
period because philosophy or philosophy of rehg.on is ^in’P X 
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The appreciative interest will rise with var\'ing degrees of ade¬ 
quacy and profundity from this maze of definitive labor. Every 
scholar will be fortified to some extent with its sharpened outlook; 
but his appreciative task is a distinctive one. It is not to carry on the 
shoptalk of his professorial colleagues, but to select from historical 
and contemporary materials enough of the relevant and reliable facts 
to fashion a communicable formulation of the human problem for 
the purposes at hand. 

It has long been my conviction that religious thinking, if it is 
really integral with personality, is a fruition of religious living. That 
is to say, one may not come into the deeper understanding of ulti¬ 
mate truth or of immediate circumstances in their fullest measure of 
meaning except as one’s total organism, one's perceptions, one’s 
"will,” one’s desires, one’s habits, one’s overt actions, collaborate to 
shape one for such understanding. There is a kind of religious vision 
which gradually comes to one who has grown in the direction of 
religious apprehension and discernment. 

If the student is to realize that religious thinking is more than 
logic and analysis, that it involves some capacity to discern and to 
appreciate values of profound importance, the study of philosophy 
of religion in its analytical phase must ultimately come to the study 
of what promotes the growth of this deeper orientation of the mind. 
Again, I have no clear conviction as to how this very important but 
very precarious undertaking can best proceed. In my teaching in 
Pomona College I provided a course which 1 specifically called 
“Applied Psychology of Religion” which was really an inquiry into 
the nature of the religious personality and the conditions which af¬ 
fect the human psyche in shaping it toward sensitivity and aware¬ 
ness. In it we discussed such topics as "The Physical and Psychical 
Aspects of Human Fulfilment”; “Social Maturation”; “The Develop¬ 
ment of Reflective Powers”; "The Capacity To Respond Apprecia¬ 
tively to Events”; “The Sense of Wonder”; “Self-attention and Re¬ 
linquishment”; “The Social Nature of the Self.” The dominant and 
underlying theme of the course was a consideration of egocentricitv' 
and the importance of getting beyond the self to apprehend and to 
appreciate realities in their own right. 

I am quite convinced that the healing of the modern psyche and 
our restoration to a condition of faith in reality beyond ourselves 
waits upon our being rescued from the subjectiveness and exagger¬ 
ated self-interest which are of a piece with the peculiar form of indi¬ 
vidualism which has pervaded our Western culture. Our inability 
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to express ourselves in adequate and objective ways is a disease of 
the psyche that goes deep into the culture which has produced us as 
individuals and which has shaped our natures as human beings. The 
healing must come about in some measure through inner reinforce¬ 
ment, giving to each person the insight and the will to aid his deliv¬ 
erance from this condition in the modern person which frustrates 
faith and nullifies the capacity to aspire. Whatever can be brought 
into the teaching of religion to serve this end will deepen its effect 
and open up wider opportunity for the growth of religious under¬ 
standing and commitment. 

Ill 


In pursuing the constructive inquiry into the problem of faith I 
have encouraged students to concern themselves also with creative 
artists, including poets and musicians, on the assumption that the 
task with which philosophy of religion is occupied is served by crea¬ 
tive imagination along with analysis and criticism. Furthermore, I 
believed that where philosophy of religion is ample, it has reached 
beyond logic and reason to discernment which comes as a by-product 
of sensitive and disciplined appreciation. In order to avoid just vague 
talk about reason and emotion in developing this reach beyond 
logic, I generally turned to consider briefly what modern poeK and 
writers of symphony music have contributed to the reorientation of 
feeling and appreciation, thereby establishing a new psychological 
ground for the aspirational outreach in modern times. It has seemed 
to me highly important that we make clear to the swdent that the 
problem which confronts modern man is not just an mtellecwal one 
in the sense of repairing the intellectual foundations of faith or of 
creating new ones, but a deeply psychical one, requiring ^^sures 
that are both healing and restorative to the 

might say that the modem man has faced the possibihty of becom ng 
devoid of aspiration, or incapable of it. And this means, in reality 

being without the capacity for expressing one’s self ^ 

humanly in any profound sense. This can only mean that "ea“™ 
tension LtweeVthe impulse to praise life *e tra^c sen^^^ 
is dispelled, leaving the modem psyche without discnm 
^ro^rtion’by whlh to interrelate these 
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of events to their own undoing. This is precisely what has been hap¬ 
pening to many moderns within our generation, more particularly 
throufrhout the era between the menties and the forties. So infec- 
tious and disabling have these two diseases of the modern spirit be¬ 
come, channeling men and women into indulgent optimism or senti¬ 
mentalism, on the one hand, or into excessive outbursts of pessimism, 
on the other, that the more disciplined-minded people among us, 
especiall)’ atnong educators, have sought to rid human action and 
thinking of emotive interests. Much of the intellectual asceticism of 
recent years is to be explained as a way out of this predicament. 

Part of the spiritual problem of the modern individual is that he 
has not confronted greatness in beauty or in goodness with sufficient 
force to fee! their claim upon him and thus to sense a humbling be¬ 
fore them which can be transformative and creative. The modern 
man has been humbled often enough. He has even been made docile 
under the compulsion of circumstances. But the object before wliich 
his spirit has cowed has generally been some incarnation of power— 
an executive, a tyrannizing parent, a mob, a machine-like enterprise, 
a dictator. The experience of yielding to a threat can be humbling 
only in the sense of feeling one’s weakness and of generating con¬ 
sequent resentments. This does not transform the ego. It only op¬ 
presses it, possibly inverting it. Yet the ego continues to do its work 
in detrimental ways even when held in check by a greater power. 
It bides its time only to spring with the force of an accumulative 
pressure in acts of rebellion or disdain. 

Being humbled before an event of greatness in the form of beauty 
or goodness has a totally different effect upon the human ego. It may 
dwarf the ego like the mountain towering above the village, but it 
does not oppress it. Instead, it offers a resource to which one can re¬ 
late one’s self in fulfilling ways. It seems to claim one only in the sense 
that it releases one from the narrow confines of one’s own self-cen- 
teredness. This very process of being pulled out of one’s egoistic 
orbit may have decisive consequences, transforming the person. 
Such an awakening to “ways that are higher than my ways” may 
arouse one to a vivid sense of the niggardliness of one’s own life. It 
may uncover evils, weaknesses, limitations, the realization of which 
will bring temporary collapse to one’s personality structure. But the 
vision of goodness or beauty is never permanently destructive. From 
the debris of one’s own disintegration before this “greatness incarnate” 
there can rise a new person-no less limited so far as one’s own in¬ 
herent capacities are concerned, but vastly more empowered because 
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of the way in which one has been clarified in the chastening act of 
judgment. One will find, too, that experiences of greatness release 
one from one’s restricted self, in part through aspiration that is 
awakened in such experiences; in part through an impulse to apply 
one’s energy more significantly. Whatever form it takes, the re¬ 
sponse to greatness generates a zest for living. 

The problem of retaining the mood of adoration as a legitimate 
objective, human response in the act of clarification in the sense in 
which intellectual analysis undertakes inquiry, is exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult. One could make the point that initially inquiry and adoration 
imply contradictory orientations. The one is science; the other, re¬ 
ligion or art. This judgment, I believe, is unnecessarily restricting. 
A truer characterization would be to say that they are inescapably 
in tension and that the failure to maintain that tension results either 
in obscurant piety or in a sterile intellectualism. 

It is instructive to note that these two moods are invariably pres¬ 
ent in Renaissance writers and to a considerable degree they persist 
in tension among men of the Enlightenment. One could account for 
this fact in part by recalling the prevailing cultural tone of the times 
as well as the imminent threat of the Church, were the propriety of 
pious assent to be ignored. Certainly this was a factor in the case of 
some of the Renaissance humanists and even in Francis Bacon. Yet 
a careful reading of their works conveys more than either of these 
influences suggest. There was an integrated human spirit in many of 
these men in which wonder was the creative, childlike precondition 
or ground of thought, impelling the mind toward both adoration and 


inquiry. 

We do encounter men in our times with a similar capacity to 
combine these powers of genuine sensitivity of spint and a relentless 
bent for inquiry. The names that come to mind most readily are 
Albert Schweitzer, Albert Einstein, and Alfred North Whitehead. 
Unfortunately, they, being men of evident genius, are apt to seem 
too far removed from the ordinary academic mind to prove instruc¬ 
tive in any direct way to the educational experience. Acmally, how¬ 
ever, they are not as remote as one might think. Their dual dedica- 
tion or, rather, their single-minded dedication manifesting ttee two 

dimensions of mind exemplifies a correlation of ^ 

fairly common in academic circles. The difference li« in the fact 
that^n many educators they appear as alternating rhythms, evidenc- 
ing, not an integrated spirit, but a divided one. 
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Actually, such recourse to what appears to be an emotive interest, 
when employed in combination with disciplined technical inquiry, 
can yield a sharpening of insight which is both corrective and re¬ 
constructive of analytical thought. Whitehead’s use of poetry in 
carrying on metaphysical discussion is an example of how these two 
dimensions of mind can intermingle, enabling the mind to act defini¬ 
tively and yet be inclusive toward imaginative meanings which in 
the nature of the case resist a precise handling. Thus, despite his con¬ 
cern with mathematics and the sense of order and precision which 
he was able to derive from this preoccupation, he could read Words¬ 
worth, not as a diversion, but as a different dimension of exploration, 
enabling him not only to assimilate the poetic imagination for en¬ 
riching his own feeling for words, but to appropriate the poet’s 
orientation such that the limitations and deficiencies of his own 
craft could stand exposed before the witnessing of the poet’s sensitive 
mind. Thus he wrote, after quoting some lines from Wordsworth: 

“In thus citing Wordsworth, the point which 1 wish to make is 
that we forget how strained and paradoxical is the view of nature 
which modern science imposes on our thoughts. Wordsworth, to the 
height of genius, expresses the concrete facts of our apprehension, 
facts which are distorted in the scientific analysis. Is it not possible 
that the standardised concepts of science are only valid within nar¬ 
row limitations, perhaps too narrow for science, itself?’’” 

Wordsworth was thus a constant reminder to Whitehead of the 
concrete character of events. And the poet generally impressed him 
with this quality of experience, thus offering a corrective to the 
inevitable tendency of both science and metaphysics to substitute 
symbols for reality by reason of their concern for a generalized or 
universalized meaning. Whitehead’s attentiveness to the status and 
meaning of the concrete event and his struggle to retain its meaning 
in the generalized view of nature marks his philosophy off from 
others in which the universal logic of science or of speculative in¬ 
quiry have been permitted to ride rough-shod over particulars. 

Whitehead’s concern with Shelley was of a different sort, though, 
in the end, it amounted to a similar use of poetry in analytical dis¬ 
course. Shelley, being less the critic of science than its poetic ally, 
carried forward the exploration of the laboratory within the poet’s 
subtle and imaginative mind, or, at times, exemplified the scientific 
idea which the laboratory had distilled, but with a difference For 
again, the poet is concretely minded. Commenting upon Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound, Whitehead wrote: ^ 
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“Now the poet, so sympathetic with science, so absorbed in its 
ideas, can simply make nothing of the doctrine of secondary quali¬ 
ties which is fundamental to its concepts. For Shelley nature retains 
its beauty and its colour. Shelley’s nature is in its essence a nature 
of organisms, functioning with the full content of our perceptual 
experience. We are so used to ignoring the implication of orthodox 
scientific doctrine, that it is difficult to make evident the criticism 
upon it which is thereby implied. If anybody could have treated it 
seriously, Shelley would have done so.”^^ 

One encounters this interchange between Whitehead and the 
poetic mind throughout his most definitive discussions of meta¬ 
physical problems. Thus in Principles of Natural Knowledge, or 
even in so complicated a work as Process and Reality, a constructive 
idea is given overtone, or some particular shading or nuance, with the 
aid of poetic citations. 

Instances of this integration are not readily at hand for citation in 
the writings of Schweitzer, yet one knows that the integration is 
there. Schweitzer, combining a scientific curiosity in theology, 
music, and medicine with a religious dedication, reveals both an al¬ 
ternation of interest and, at times, instances of penetration of in¬ 
sight which show clearly that the whole man has been reached by 
the interplay of dedication and these several disciplines. He reveals 
it best, I think, in his surgical analysis of the meaning of life in which 
the rigorous logic of a Bach fugue and the compassion of the sensi¬ 
tive spirit urging a reverence for life combine to cut through “cir¬ 
cuitous thinking” to the concrete situation of every living human 
being. Here the fact of suffering and its intermittent moments of 
joy impel Schweitzer to a ministration through medical service as 
an ethical counterpart and accompaniment of his reverence for life 
and as a dedicated effort to relieve the condition of suffering even 
if he cannot strike at the basic tragedy of existence or increase its 


moments of joy. . . n 

The point 1 am concerned to make in these citations as well as m 

the remarks about correlating adoration and inquiry is that the cul¬ 
ture of the human spirit waits upon the habit of integrating these 
responses, first in human beings, then in the insututional methods 
and practices which exemplify the corporate character of mans be¬ 
havior. Pursuing one as a preoccupation and the other as a ^>''^«ion 
is probably better than ignoring one altogether; but the ac 
version, on the other hand, might actually serve to accentuate the 
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dichotomy and thus force the split that is already working its havoc 
in our culture and particularly in the educated mind. 

The integration of these moods and the interpenetration of their 
meanings is the only unifying course which can bring wholeness to 
education. And it is the way by which these resources of inexact 
persuasion can reach the understanding and thus deepen its powers 
of penetration. 

This means that the artist and the poet are to be taken seriously 
as spokesmen in any generation, particularly by educators who are 
given to definitive forms of inquiry. Not all artists and poets can be 
heeded, any more than all thinkers can be taken seriously. But the 
relevance of art and of poetic perception to the serious business of 
the world, in the realm of ideas as in action, is inescapable. The 
artists and the poets are apt to be the last to sum up the sensibilities 
and the insights of a period, and the first to register reaction. Thus 
Dante fashioned the essential message of the Swmfm into a dramatic 
epic of human destiny in his Divine Comedy, rendering its phil¬ 
osophic and theological meaning immediately available to common 
sensibilities. Milton, in “justifying the ways of God to man” in 
Paradise Lost was writing a concluding chapter to an age that was 
already being dissolved by his tracts. While Kant consolidated the 
gains of the Enlightenment in his Critiques, thus preserving in some 
measure the thrust of the rationalists, Herder and Goethe distilled 
from Spinoza’s writings the vision of romanticism. With Whitman, 
America reached the zenith of its romantic urge; while in England, 
it was Swinburne who sang its final songs. And when the Western 
world moved toward disillusionment with man, made in man’s own 
image, it was T. S. Eliot who cried out in The Wasteland against the 
experimentalist’s final and degenerate thrust 

Here is no water but only rock. 

Not only does the poet reveal the turns of the age in his sensitive 
utterances, but he provides a medium of nurture for the human 
emotions. This is his constructive role and it becomes especially 
salient in periods when the reorientation of the human psyche is de¬ 
manded by new circumstances or by precarious occurrences within 
old ones. More often than not the poet is speaking for himself, but 
in voicing the emotion that agitates or resolves his own inner depths 
he invariably opens up a path of psychic release or renewal for his 
contemporaries whose feelings have been psychically active but 
voiceless. Thus Wordsworth and Tennyson gave to the nineteenth- 
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century mind, estranged from supernatural doctrine, its full-bodied 
naturism which became the context of feeling for all immanental 
doctrine of the period. Hardly a liberal religious thinker, when 
moved to feel the depth of the new doctrine he had come to em¬ 
brace, could refrain from speaking the lines from Above Tintern 
Abbey, 

For I have 

learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling in the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. 

Nor could he suppress the sentiments of Tennyson’s Higher Panthe¬ 
ism, 

Speak to Him, thou for He hears, and 
spirit with spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer 
than hands and feet. 


Wordsworth and Tennyson, however, were distinctly the poets of 
the earlier religious liberal. They did not move or inform the emo¬ 
tions of later liberals in the same way. Their immanental thesis was 
too confident, too explicit for the inquiring, roving mind of the 
twentieth-century liberal who had begun to partake of a more 
humanistic emphasis. And their mood was too placid to speak to 
the spirit of an age which not only had broken free from Puritan 
restraints but had begun to flaunt its sense of freedom in acts of 
open rebellion and daring. For this second stage of liberalism, Whit¬ 
man and Swinburne were the poets of nurture. Their songs of i^m- 
manence centered upon the goodness of man and namre rather than 
upon the indwelling deity. And their mood was that of risk and 
vLure rather than of natural piety. W^ttman especually marked a 
transition from a liberalism based upon the mood of the nature mys- 
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tic to a liberalism which embraced the responsibilities of the modern 
industrial city with the vigor of the pioneer. Having noted the satis¬ 
factions in devouring “what the earth gave me” roaming the woods 
of the north and in traveling the prairies to the rock along the 
Pacific, Whitman observes, 

’twas a good preparation you gave me, 

Now we advance our latent and ampler hunger to fill. 

Now we go forth to receive what the earth and the sea 
never gave us, 

Not through the mighty woods we go, but through the 
mightier cities. 

Something for us is pouring now more than Niagara pouring, 

Torrents of men (sources and rills of the Northwest are 
you indeed inexhaustible?) 

What, to pavements and homesteads here, what were those 
storms of the mountains and sea? 

What, to passions I wimess around me today? was the sea 
risen? 

Was the wind piping the pipe of death under the black clouds? 

Lo! from deeps more unfathomable, something more deadly 
and savage, 

Manhattan rising, advancing with menacing front—Cincinnati, 
Chicago, unchain’d; 

What was that swell I saw on the ocean? behold what comes here 

How it climbs with daring feet and hands—how it dashes! 

How the true thunder bellows after the lighming—how 
bright the flashes of lightning! 

How Democracy with desperate vengeful port strides on, 
shown through the dark by those flashes of lighming!'* 

The effect of this Whiemanesque mood was to transmute a re¬ 
bellious nonconformity into a social idealism which envisaged the 
spiritual promise of an American culture freed from its European 
ties and finding fulfilment in the expression of its own inherent 
thrust toward actuality. This mood of the liberal was brought to full 
circle in The Seven Arts, a literary movement launched by James 
Oppenheim and Randolph Bourne, in the poetry of Carl Sandburg,'^ 
and in the studies of metropolitan culture by Lewis Mumford.'“ 

A third stage in the orientation of the liberal psyche is to be found 
in the poetry of Robinson Jeffers. Jeffers marks a break with the 
social democracy of Whitman and its eulogy of human goodness 
and a return to the totality of nature as the ultimate good. His mood, 
however, is austere and objective as compared with the nineteenth- 
century nature poets, recalling, on the one hand, the note of fate in 
the Greek tragedies, and the resolute, uncompromising counsel of 
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Calvinism in an emphasis upon the Otherness beyond man. In JeflFers, 
one might say, liberalism reaches a stage of realistic humanism that 
must immediately press beyond individual man or the human com¬ 
munity to assert 

integrity is wholeness 


Love that, not man apart from that.^® 

And in this counsel he is tipping the scales in favor of an objective 
mood which anticipates, if it does not, in itself, voice, a reaction 
against liberalism. 

One will see, then, that the transitions within the liberal era, which 
theology or philosophy depicts as changes in doctrinal or conceptual 
emphases, are to be delineated also at the level of feeling and senti¬ 
ment wherein a shift in mood or valuation can be seen placing a 
conceptual scheme of thought in a different psychical orientation. 
It takes the perceptiveness of the poet to discern these subtle change 
in feeling-tone and to lift them to a level of imagery and communi¬ 
cable meaning. 

The radical shift in conceptual emphasis in our time, arrwring 
liberal sensibilities in favor of a more discerning sense of tradition, 
has had its counterpart in the poetry of the period. As if to lay to 
rest the ghosts of Whitman and Swinburne, this poetic concern with 
tradition seeks to reinstate such Puritan heirs as Milton, Edwards, 
and Melville, or to hold before the modem man a poetic vision of 
the Thirty-nine Articles. In this effort, the formative voice of recent 
years has been that of T. S. EUot who, having become convmced 
that the modem man is devoid of sensibilities essenual to a durable 
orientation of the human spirit in its revolt against fixed relations 

has persistently lamented this modermty without 

The Hollow Men, Ash-Wednesday, and Choruses from The Rock 

which contain these lines: 

O world of spring and autumn, birth and dying! 

The endless cycle of idea and action. 

Endless invention, endless experunent. 

Bring knowledge of motion, but not of stillness; 

Knowledge of speech, but not of silence; 

Knowledle of words, and ignorance of the Word. 

All our knowledge brings us nearer to our ignorance. 

All our ignorance brings us nearer to death, 

But nearness to death no nmer to God. 

Where is the Life we have lost in living? 

Where is the wisdom we have lost m knowledge. 
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W'^here is the knowledge we have lost in information? 

The cycles of Heaven in twenty centuries 

Bring us farther from God and near to the Dust.^"^ 

In providing such a medium of nurture for man’s emotions in 
periods of transition as well as in extended interims of accepted doc¬ 
trine, the poet unifies intellect and feeling. Through his medium he 
is able to bring to the surface of reflection and articulation the deeper 
emotions which resist a more direct handling. And conversely, he is 
able to cast in a more poignant and discerning setting, basic notions 
which, in analytical discourse, tend to become burdened down with 
an over\veight of thought. 

IV 

It is important to see also that the symphony writer has been an 
impressive force in shaping the orientation of the modern human 
psyche. Certainly Beethoven and Brahms have been as effective as 
Wordsworth and Tennyson in reorienting human feeling toward the 
natural sphere of human existence and toward a feeling for im¬ 
manence, as the romanticist outlook conceived it, especially in their 
symphonies, notably Beethoven’s Eroica (Symphony No. 3), the 
Pastorale (Symphony No. 6), and the concertos, as well as Brahms’s 
first, second, and fourth. Both have found man where he is—in the 
fields, in the village, in the city at work-and have opened up to him 
within this natural setting both the burden and the glory of his 
desdny. It is with the natural and the free man that each of them 
deals. Yet the nature of man in their view bespeaks a fulness and 
beauty which impels a reach of the human spirit beyond sheer ex¬ 
istence. Man’s destiny is one of stature. Ultimately it is with the 
liberation of the human spirit toward a realization of that stature 
that both Beethoven and Brahms are concerned. 

Cesar Franck, in his D-Minor Symphony, may be said to be the 
cry of the modem spirit out of its anguish and restiveness. It is a 
more subjective voice than either that of Brahms or Beethoven, and 
more groping, more inquiring, less content to take the assurances of 
man’s natural resources to which Brahms and Beethoven had re¬ 
course. Franck’s D-Mmor Symphony seems to move toward the 
sanctuary; yet not in full commitment for its mood alternates be¬ 
tween the yearning for faith and an inescapable questioning which 
so well defines the modern man’s psyche. It is rather striking, I think, 
that Franck’s D-Minor Syynphony should be a general favorite amona 
college students, at a certain stage of their development, and next in 
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favor, Brahms’s first and fourth, and then Beethoven’s works. They 
range in that sequence in the order of their objectivity and in their 
relevance to the emotional needs of the modern person at that stage 
of life. 


The music of Tchaikovsky and that of Wagner have enabled 
the modern individual to indulge his sentiments whenever he has 
sought escape into sheer, lyrical beauty, either as a form of ecstasy 
or as a way of circumventing troublesome inquiries of the mind. 
They who have feared Wagner as a demonic threat to rational poise 
have something on their side. His is music that appeals to the passions 
with such intensity of feeling and with such overwhelming beauty 
that there is no escaping its spell. The sheer magnitude and diversity 
of tone concentrating upon the structural pattern of its themes makes 
this effect inevitable.’* Despite this evident play upon the vitalities 
of human emotion, Wagner communicates a chastening of the spirit 
as well. The fact that his music is overburdened with dramatic effect 


often conceals this note of purgation and thus leaves the listener 
ambiguously stirred with no aid toward resolution.’® 

The enthusiasm for Bach and, in fact, for Mozart and Beethoven, 
in many instances, takes the form of a protest against the appeal of 
the sentimental lyric and of passionate musical expression. Bach and 
Beethoven, in contrast to Tchaikovsky and Wagner, seem to com¬ 
municate order and purpose and a measured use of human energies. 
In addition they convey the vigor of definitive structure which has 
always been understood and appreciated by the rationalist and the 
moralist. Here, it is felt, is responsible beauty, yet no less appealing 
or persuasive in its aesthetic experience. 

Because of the sheer winsomeness and tenderness of his music, 
Mozart has been regarded the childlike spirit among symphonic 
writers. Yet the touch is that of maturity as well. His is the music 
of relinquishment as well as of simplicity and charm. Its qualities are 
the graces of the disciplined, joyous spirit that is beyond reaching. 
He is therefore at once the child and saint among composers, appeal¬ 
ing both to the very young and to the mature in heart. 

In recent years the symphony and choral music of symphonic 
dimension has come to absorb the university and college student as 
well as younger faculty people with a passion and intensity which 
bespeaks a new-found devotion. A resurgence of music appreciation 
can only partially account for this phenomenon. In part, it must be 
acknowledged to be a forthright venture of faith within a medium 
that has become agreeable and persuasive to the modern person. 
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For many of these people, however, music at this depth offers an 
alternative to religious faith or is, in some cases, a medium through 
which the deeper emotions of their personality find an immediate and 
natural response in an act of appreciation. It may be said that music 
sobers them and welds them into a unified person in the way that 
liturgy or the reading of scripture integrated men and women of 
an earlier generation, or in the way that the love of nature served the 
generation of nature mystics such as John Burroughs, John Muir, 
Sidney Lanier, and a host of others. 

Much of this appreciation is of a highly technical character fol¬ 
lowing from a rigorous, self-conscious effort to grasp the musical 
meanings of the symphony in the way that the physicist or the 
mathematician masters his science. For some, in fact, the symphony, 
as well as chamber music, offers further occasion to perceive the 
abstract patterns of mathematical art in sound, or of pursuing the 
technique of creating physical sound to its ultimate dimension in the 
aesthetic combination of sounds. Here science and the symphony 
blend into a single event, relating curiosity and the appreciative act. 

Large as this group is, it docs not exhaust the devotees of musical 
art among college and university people. I am convinced that 
through its medium an even larger group within this college gen¬ 
eration have access to an emotional stimulus which they can assimi¬ 
late and privately appropriate as an expression of faith or of solitary 
wistfulness. I am not attempting to appraise this phenomenon. I am 
simply noting it to be a fact of importance to the educator, partic¬ 
ularly to the educator for whom religious sensitivity is a concern. 

Little, if any, significant work has been done within the music 
field itself to understand this aspect of appreciation. And in the field 
of religion, there is but a meager grasp of its import if, in fact, an 
interest in the problem appears at all. The religionist is well ac¬ 
quainted with forms of idolatry which arise among "the cultured 
despisers of religion”; and the Protestant religion, even in its liberal 
expression, is apt to be suspicious of an aesthetic interest \\'hen it 
presumes to be religiously motivated or to be a suitable alternative to 
the more conventional expressions of faith. These misgivings, to be 
sure, are well founded. One does not need to search out historical 
examples of idolatry to vindicate such a judgment. The restrictive 
character of current absorptions in musical meanings or of the ap¬ 
preciative response centering in such an absorption, manifesting often 
utter indifference to ethical demands or to demands of a responsible 
character in whatever form, clearly indicate that the idolatrous 
impulse is there. 
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I am unwilling, however, to let this judgment upon the current 
absorption in aesthetic experience go unchallenged. The judgment 
must at least be qualified to recognize whatever validity inheres in 
the appreciative act as a precursor to the religious response. At 
certain levels such sensitive perception along with the impulse to 
acknowledge a good not one’s own, however restricted, exemplifies 
the mood of adoration which is integral to the religious act. On this 
ground I would insist that the aesthetic experience is at least, in 
Kierkegaard’s words, a “stage along life’s way” which may lead be¬ 
yond devotion to the concrete good which is envisaged. But I would 
claim even more for it than Kierkegaard was willing to affirm. For, 
as Whitehead has suggested, aesthetic experience serves a more 
basic and permanent end. It is more than a stage, more than a form 
of preoccupation in which the human spirit becomes obsessed prior 
to mature and responsible reflection; it is a persisting dimension of 
experience at whatever stage. And it is a dimension which can add 
depth and quality to every other phase of interest or absorption to 
which the human spirit might become committed. In this sense, con¬ 
cern with aethetic experience need not be outgrown to make room 
for ethical and religious demands; it need only be gathered up into 
the larger orbit of human effort and experience, as the structure of 
value to which one’s life is committed attains the depth and range of 
more responsible concerns. While it is true that aesthetic experience 
may not be equated with religious devotion, nor counted on nec¬ 
essarily to lead to it, one must recognize that moral zeal and religious 
dedication, when informed by aethetic sensibility and appreciation, 
take on a dimension of human goodness which combines qualities of 
perceptiveness, proportion, leading ultimately to discernment. In the 
matter of religious orientation there is perhaps no greater or more 
indispensable power than discernment. I shall have more to say on 
this topic in a later discussion of religious perception and sensitivity. 
The difference between a religious mind cribbed and cabined within 
its own unclarified and undisciplined emotions, and a spirit that is 
free and forgiving is often a matter of sensitivity, proportion, and 
vision. These the aesthetic ground of experience, under certain 
circumstances, can provide, however elemental its form; and it is 
difficult to sec how it could be attained except through the exercise 

of the appreciative consciousness. 

Participation in the resources of creative art and poetry can have 
constructive and deepening effects in preparing the sensibilities of 
the individual for effective inquiry into the issues which concern the 
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reconstruction of faith. Yet, disciplined inquiry, itself, is necessary as 
well. Simply feeling one’s way into a resolution of one’s inner tensions 
through music and poetry in the face of disturbing intellectual prob¬ 
lems will not lead to disciplined awareness or imagination. Instead, 
it will simply supplant an uncritical appeal to religious feeling or to 
religious experience with a sophisticated dependence upon the arts. 
If it does not issue in idolatry, as we have noted, it will lead to a 
religion of sentiment without structure and to a religious response 
which is without capacity or incentive for discrimination and judg¬ 
ment. 

The procedure by which such inquiry might best be initiated 
among college students is not readily determined. Students are in¬ 
dividuals and as such they reflect differences, both with regard to 
background and intellectual growth. Furthermore, the problem of 
awakening the student to a constructive state of mind in religious 
thinking such that he might he impelled to wrestle personally, yet 
not too narrowly, with the issues is a baffling one to the con¬ 
scientious teacher. Some instructors have felt that a direct effort to 
encourage growth in self-consciousness upon basic issues is the most 
profitable procedure. Others have chosen to deal with the issues 
themselves more objectively as being a world of ideas and affirma¬ 
tions into which the growing mind is to be initiated and nurtured. 
My preference in directing the student through this constructive 
effort at inquiry has been to bring the issues into focus as sharply as 
possible and to stimulate a personal orientation toward them. When 
suflicient awareness of the relevance of the issues has been in evi¬ 
dence, I have then undertaken to point out the lines along which 
various contemporary groups of thinkers have been seeking a so¬ 
lution. One advantage of this two-way attack is that it keeps the 
concern for the student’s growth toward self-consciousness in focus, 
but it works toward integrating his personal problem of faith with 
its wider context and thus initiates him in an effort at co-operative 
inquiry with other contemporary minds who share his state of mind. 

I have come to see that the problem of the human psyche as it 
relates to faith is not simply an individual psychological matter. It is 
deeply cultural in its import, having to do with the feeling-context 
of a people. Once one enters into an analysis of the problem within 
this perspective he is confronted with the meaning of faith in relation 
to history as the sphere of human acts and decisions. And this is to 
bring up the broader theological problem of the Hebraic-Christian 
faith in Western culture as it relates to the modem scene. The more 
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the student can be helped to see his problem of faith as being of a 
piece with the whole human quest for meaning and fulfilment, par¬ 
ticularly as it emerges in the modem situation and within our own 
cultural perspective, the less he will be inclined to overparticularize 
his problem, or to become overburdened with subjective and egoistic 
drives which tend to rob one of proportion and perspective. 

V 

Organizing the teaching of philosophy of religion around this 
problem of recovering the aspiradonal outreach has certain values 
over the purely systematic study of concepts: 

1 . It takes philosophy of religion out of the narrowly academic 
setting and gives it a sense of function. 

2 . Being appreciative in approach, it relieves the study of religion 
of the tendency toward negation which often attends the analytical 
study of concepts. 

3 . By directing thought at the outset to the state of skepticism and 
disillusionment in the modern mentality, it removes this condition of 
mind as a barrier to the religious response and makes of it a problem 
to be examined and appraised. 

4 . It makes philosophy of religion restorative: not that it sets up 
the subjective need of the student as primary to the neglect of intel¬ 
lectual concerns; but by addressing inquiry to this problem as a 
general condition of mind, shared by many contemporaries, it en¬ 
ables the group involved in such a study to employ the tools of 
thought in surgical and healing ways, cutting through wasted tissue 
and sheer accumulation of belief, and relating ideas which may fuse 
or intermesh in a way that will generate real integration of insight. 

5 More significantly, perhaps, is the feeling that the philosophical 
study of religion is thus brought to the core of the human problem. 
It has come over me with increasing persuasion that to indulge these 
few hours of class time in intellectual maneuvers for the sake of 
observing the ingenuity of the philosophical mmd, either in spinning 
arguments or in evading them, is a luxury which students can ill 
afford They are not there to learn arguments, or to develop im¬ 
munities to them. They are there to develop reflecnve Powers 
inform the mind, to widen the imagination; but all this so that they 
may sharpen their capacity for insight, that they may be both criti¬ 
cally and appreciatively aware of data which bear significantly upon 

these crucial inquiries which come to men, either m 

solitary reflection or in situations of extremity, or in society when 
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one finds other human beings confronting one. To rescue the student 
from even the inclination toward circuitous thinking in times like 
these and to equip him with powers of understanding that will enable 
him to confront issues with forthrightness, tempered by faith, is an 
obligation which takes precedence over every other function of 
philosophy of religion in the classroom. When this obligation is 
reasonably met, one can feel that the teaching of philosophy of 
religion is being related in genuine fashion to the culture of the 
human spirit. 



VII 

THE NATURE OF 
THE HUMAN DIMENSION 

I 

T he culture of the human spirit as an educational principle is not 
to be confused with any specific form of philosophical or literary 
humanism. There have been various schools of humanism carrying 
educational and religious implications which have pleaded in behalf 
of human values. In each instance the humanistic concern has been 
prompted by aversion to some nonhumanistic principle or situation 
which seemed to threaten human values. This has been particularly 
true of modem forms of humanism which have arisen as a protest 
against tendencies of an industrialized culture. 

The humanism of Paul Elmer More,* for example, which wielded 
a marked influence among American intellectuals a generation ago 
could be counted on to strike hard against every form of modernism 
which burdened the mind with preoccupations extraneous to the 
humanizing ideal. Thus, he protested, not only against the more 
bazarre manifestations of our gadget economy, but against the 
modern preoccupation with science and with that form of phil¬ 
osophical and religious inquiry which was bent on formulating a 
modern theory of God or of pursuing the problem of knowledge in 
general. These pursuits, he contended, engaged man in concerns 
external to the human spirit and inevitably led away from a re¬ 
sponsible concern with its discipline and expression. 

His eminent colleague and friend, Irving Babbitt, fought a similar 
battle in behalf of the humanistic emphasis.^ Babbitt’s aversion to 
romanticism and to all modern creeds which sought to relax the 
discipline of human living led him to formulate his humanism as a 
philosophy of the will set over against both dissipating tendencies of 
modern life and creedal deterrents of other days, persisting in the 
present, which relieved man of being as human as he ought. 

The humanism of Everett Dean Martin, which loomed so im¬ 
pressively a quarter of a century ago in the field of adult education, 
took the form of a crusade against all mass phenomena^ which 
threatened individual liberty^ or which turned liberated men away 
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from the civilizing influences of the aristocratic intellectual tradi¬ 
tion.'^ Thus Martin set himself against the whole modem social move¬ 
ment in educational philosophv% of which Rousseau and John Dewey 
were Martin’s principal effigies, as well as against every socializing 
force in democratic society which seemed to blur human individual¬ 
ity and human responsibilit)'.* 

The religious humanists, of which M. C. Otto has been an eminent 
representative throughout the years, illustrate further the assertion of 
the humanistic principle in modern life. Otto's thrust has been against 
two forces in particular: the sciences in so far as they extend the 
peril of machines, and of industrial power with indifference to hu¬ 
man values,’ and the religion of churches in so far as they neglect or 
obscure the dignity and spiritual possibilities of the human spirit.® 

The Agrarian movement among Southern poets, centering espe¬ 
cially around John Crowe Ransom at Vanderbilt Uni\ ersit)' a few 
years ago, exemplified another thrust against the leviathan of in¬ 
dustrial scientism. In their judgment, this untempered and impersonal 
force threatened the human community even more than it imperiled 
the individual. Out of this band of earnest literary humanists have 
come some genuinely prophetic voices.® 

John Crowe Ransom, the ablest and most penetrating of the 
Southern regionalists. fought a hard litcrar)" battle against the crass 
innovations of modernism and industrialism which threatened to rob 
the modern age of its inherited sensibilities and beliefs. Orthodoxy 
and culture were, in his judgment, inseparable allies. The defeat of 
orthodoxy meant to him the loss of the social controls which could 
best assure the survival of human sensibilities; and the dissipation of 
culture could only issue in a disaffection for the abiding values of 
tradition. Thus in an urgent mood he cried out against the inno¬ 
vations of religious modernism. 

“With whatever religious institution a modern man may be con¬ 
nected, let him try to turn it back towards orthodoxy. 

“Let him insist on a virile and concrete God, and accept no Princi¬ 
ple as a substitute. 

Let him restore to God the thunder. 

“Let him resist the usurpation of the Godhead by the soft modem 
vereion of the Christ, and try to keep the Christ for’what he professed 
to be: the Demigod who came to do honor to the God.”'® 

In a similar mood, inveighing against the impoverishing activism 
and practicalities of modem industrialism, he wrote: 

“In order to be human, we have to have something which will 
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stop action, and this something cannot possibly be reason in its nar¬ 
row sense. I would call it sensibility. . . . 

“Culture consists essentially in having and defending a delicate 
sensibility even while we are engaged upon the stern drive of the 
practical life. Lovers betray their sensibility and become roues, 
desperately unhappy because they are enslaved by instinct beyond 
hope of release. Industrialists betray it and become producers, to 
whom the enjoyment of life is only a melancholy memory. If they 
have aged in the service of industrialism, they will never acquire 
culture. But if they want to save culture to the young, they must, in 
all logic, wish and plan for the industrial engine to perish with them¬ 
selves, and not be handed down as a curse to their successors.”” 

And in one further thrust against what he considered to be our 
modern menace, he continued: 

“The education acquired in schools is greatly over-estimated as a 
means of acquiring culture. Unless it teaches young men and women 
how to live, it is a vain affectation, and in teaching them how to live 
it will teach them not to go out and plunge into industrialism with 
their fathers and uncles. The industrialists who contribute magnifi¬ 
cent sums for ‘higher education’ should understand that; but it is 
doubtful if they do.”^® 

Two of the most provocative works of recent years in behalf of 
the humanizing ideal were Lippmann’s A Preface to Morals and 
Joseph Wood Krutch’s The Modem Temper. Neither of these books 
set about directly to expound the humanist’s faith. The initial con¬ 
cern in each instance was to lay bare the predicament of the human 
spirit in the face of widespread disaffection and disillusionment with¬ 
in the modem mind. 

Lippmann, persuaded that the theology of modernism could in no 
way meet the troubled spirit of modem man as he confronted the 
dissolution of the ancestral order, argued for what he called “high 
religion”-a discipline of man’s affections and hopes rather than a 
projection of them toward new provinces of faith. The discipline ot 
the human spirit, Lippmann argued, would condition man to assume 

a sturdy attitude of disinterestedness: ^ 

“And so the mature man would take the world as it comes, an 

within himself remain quite unperturbed. ... He would face pain 
with fortitude, for he would put it away from the inner ctan.be.^ of 

his soul. Fear would not haunt him, for he 

seize anything and without anxiety as to its fate. He would 

not with the strength of hard resolves, but because he was 


pulsion to 
be strong. 
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free of that tension which vain expectations beget. Would his life 
be uninteresting because he was distinterested? He would have the 
whole universe, rather than the prison of his own hopes and fears, 
for his habitation, and in imagination all possible forms of being. . . . 
He might dwell with all beauty and all knowledge, and they are in- 
e.xhaustible. . . . Would he be hopeful? Not if to be hopeful was to 
expect the world to submit rather soon to his vanitj'. Would he be 
hopeless? Hope is an expectation of favors to come, and he would 
take his delights here and now. Since nothing gnawed at his vitals, 
neither doubt nor ambition, nor frustration, nor fear, he would 
move easily through life. And so whether he saw the thing as 
comedy, or high tragedy, or plain farce, he would affirm that it is 
what it is, and that the wise man can enjoy it.”*^ 

Krutch’s book made the modem human scene appear more pa¬ 
thetic, portraying the situation which defined man’s plight devastat¬ 
ing beyond any immediate hope of renewal. Not only had modern 
theology and philosophy failed to restore the crumbling foundations 
of faith, as Lippmann had obser\'ed, but modern science, upon which 
the sanity of the modern mind had depended, had become, in 
Krutch’s judgment, shorn of the locks which had worn the laurel 
wreath through three centuries of continuous progress. Its pow’er as 
an emancipator of the human spirit had now become spent; and the 
impotence of this last great human giant, Krutch concluded, spelled 
the end of the human enterprise as we have known it in modern 
civilization unless resources, not yet upon the horizon, could be 
rallied to stem the tide of dissolution. But even the upsurge of new 
vital energies on a mass scale, sufficient to restore the creative basis 
for a new try at human civilization, could not pennancntly save 
man against the inevitable processes of nature which, Krutch con¬ 
tinued, seem to tolerate man’s climb to some degree of fulfilment as 
a natural flowering in the form of a golden day within a civilized 
state only to begin anew the rhythm of inner decay. 

“Such calamities," he observes, “are calamitous only from the point 
of view of a humanism which values the complexity of its feelint^s 
and the subtlety of its intellect far more than nature does. To her 
they are merely the reassertion of her right to recapture her own 
world, merely the process by which she repeoples the earth with 
creatures simple enough to live joyously there.”^* 

In view of this certain fate, Krutch’s only affirming note could be 

a plaintive cry in behalf of loyalty to our humaneness even as we 

face this dissolution of our kind. Thus he concluded his analysis 
saying, ^ ’ 
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“Rejuvenation may be offered to us at a certain price. Nature, 
issuing her last warning, may bid us embrace some new illusion be¬ 
fore It IS too late and accord ourselves once more with her. But we 
prefer rather to fail in our own way than to succeed in hers. Our 
human world may have no existence outside of our own desires, but 
those are more imperious than anything else we know, and we'will 
cling to our own lost cause, choosing always rather to know than to 
be. Doubtless fresh people have still a long way to go with Nature 
before they are compelled to realize that they too have come to the 
parting of the ways, but though we may wish them well we do not 
envy them. If death for us and our kind is the inevitable result of our 
stubbornness then we can only say, ‘So be it.’ Ours is a lost cause and 
there is no place for us in the natural universe, but we arc not, for all 
that, sorry to be human. We should rather die as men than live as 
animals.”^® 

The despairing note in Krutch I find sobering because of the 
acuteness with which he has sensed the frailty of intellect and of the 
civilization based pre-eminently upon its tools as well as of the culture 
that simply refines its intellectual judgments into aesthetic sensibilities. 
Krutch was decrying at one and the same time the decorative elabo¬ 
rations of mind and feeling in the genteel tradition, against which 
Francis Bacon inveighed in The Advancement of Learning, as well 
as the scientific civilization to which Bacon had looked forward with 
hope. His analysis, therefore, left no alternative to despair for the 
modern man for whom science and tradition have been the only 
formative and sustaining resources of culture. 

Krutch’s lament, however, betrays the source of its impotence, 
both as a confession of measured faith and as an analysis of our cul¬ 
tural predicament. For in his analysis, the intellect and its sensibilities 
have been dissociatied from the vitalities of the human spirit; hence 
the waning of a cultural period, based upon an intellectual tradition, 
whether humanistic or scientific, can only mean for him the disso¬ 
lution of the human spirit itself. Whatever re-creative forces are 
discerned are looked upon as being alien to the human dimension. 
And what is discovered to be a natural process, cradling the human 
creature and its cultural creations, is thereby stamped as a cosmic 
leviathan, blind and indifferent to the bodily feelings which ripen 
into human sensibilities. 

Krutch’s perspective partakes of the mood of the Roman patriot 
and partisan who lamented the fall of Rome; or of the medievaUst who 
deplored the breakup of the Church-controUed culture. The human 
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spirit is never to be equated with any particular flowering of human 
creativeness, nor with the valuations which form into a specific intel¬ 
lectual or aesthetic tradition. For these tend to be partial and biased, 
serving the sensibilities of a restricted group. The human spirit is 
a more elemental and pervasive dimension. It participates in restricted 
form within the cultural expressions of any social group; but the 
depth of its vitalities extends beyond its sensibilities and forms. 

II 

The issue upon which philosophies of the human spirit have turned 
assumes a different aspect today. It is not simply a matter of estab¬ 
lishing a place for human values as over against nonhuman forces, 
though, to be sure, this concern still persists, but of establishing the 
meaning of man and the meaningfulness of man’s existence. This 
shift in emphasis has precipitated tension where heretofore it did not 
exist in so marked a manner; for with this concern to the fore, the 
issue between the scientific outlook as it has been envisaged since the 
time of Francis Bacon, and the historically Christian outlook antedat¬ 
ing the scientific period, including to some extent the classical phil¬ 
osophical view, reappears in sharpened form. The issue here turns 
upon the conception of man and his destiny. The mounting liter¬ 
ature in recent years on man’s nature and destiny is indicative of the 
pressing nature of this concern. 

Back of this current preoccupation with the nature and destiny 
of man is, to be sure, the immediate cultural crisis; yet beneath our 
agitated talk about bombs and world order there persists a deeper 
drama of conflict between that set of mind which attributes to man 
a cosmic stature, and a conception of man which has been gathering 
momentum since the seventeenth century wherein man is viewed 
more restrictively within the bounds of birth and death as one of 
nature’s many experiments in procreation and variation. Our time has 
become a kind of watershed in which these two views rise to equally 
impressive heights, placing modern man at a precarious crest where 
he is compelled to decide between them. With the issue so sharply 
defined, it is impossible to move in both directions, and difficult to 
hold both emphases in balance as the older liberals sought to do. 
Hence we are witnessing two quite contradictory tendencies within 
this current existential mood: the one pressing on into a humanism 
of despair or simply assuming a modest acceptance of man’s limited 
meaning without such overtones; the other seeking to recapture the 
Christian perspective upon man or a modified formulation of the 
classical conception. 
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Of the current attempts to restate the Christian criticism and 
estimate of man, the writings of Reinhold Niebuhr have been the 
most effective in countering the implications of the restricted scien¬ 
tific outlook.i® The source of his critical vantage point is his em¬ 
phasis upon the dimension of transcendence in man. Like Augustine, 
Niebuhr finds in the activities of the human mind such as memory 
and imagination evidence of a capacity for freedom. Though man is 
bound in certain physiological ways as a creature, Niebuhr argues, 
he is nevertheless free through contemplation and reflection to reach 
beyond himself. In reflecting upon himself he comes to a sense of his 
outer limits. This sense of what is more than one’s self, says Niebuhr, 
will awaken one to wonder as well as to a sense of judgment, the 
“sense of being commanded” or placed under obligation. This refer¬ 
ence beyond the self which is given in these moments when man is 
conscious of his extremity, Niebuhr asserts, indicates a relationship 
which points man beyond nature and beyond history. It is this 
transcendent capacity, he argues further, from which both man’s 
significance as a spiritual person and his degradation as a sinful 
creature arise. The human spirit is thus the source and center of 
man’s ambiguity, Niebuhr concludes. Man is at once a creature 
destined to a career beyond the contingencies of history, yet a 
fallen creature by reason of the anxiety and insecurity which seize 
him in his plight at being at so precarious a juncture. 

It is clear that Niebuhr’s analysis of the human spirit opposes every 
form of humanism which sees the spiritual end of man being ex¬ 
tended simply by the cultivation of human values.*^ For in Niebuhr’s 
view, all human values share in the ambiguity of man’s higher na¬ 
ture. It can mean nothing to Niebuhr to extol the human spirit in 
the purely humanistic sense, for this would be simply to elevate 
ambiguous value to a place of supremacy or to say good and evil in 
their intermingled state constitute the highest good. The culture of 
the human spirit in Niebuhr’s theology could only mean the urging 
of that self-knowledge which can make man aware of his state m 
conjunction with apprehending his stature as a creature with a high¬ 
er destiny. This tension, he would say, becomes a restraint upon 
pride and upon a false confidence in human resources including 
reason, and may thereby turn man repentantly toward the only 
source of his fulfilment, which is God, whose grace awaits the for¬ 
given man, with the hope of redemption at the end of history. 

Another recent work countering the post-seventeen^-century 
estimate of man is Herschl Baker’s The Dignity of Man. This book 
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is, in one sense, ar the opposite pole from Niebuhr's analysis in that 
it lifts up saving qualities of human reason in contradistinction to 
the Augustinian depreciation of reason. Professor Baker contends 
that despite variations in their views. Classical Greek, Aledieval 
Christian, and Renaissance thinkers concur in the belief in human 
dignity. Bv human dignit)’ he seems to mean a distinctive stature and 
destiny which set man apart from other creatures and give to him 
a peculiar claim upon whatever order of life is assured by the divini¬ 
ty which crowns existence. In Classical Greek thought stature and 

destiny were ascribed to man on the basis of his rationalit\’ which 
• « 

assured him a destiny beyond the dissolution of matter and sense. 
Neo-Platonism, in Baker’s judgment, was “the last half-hearted ef¬ 
fort of the ancient world to cope rationally with the irrational world 
of sensation.” In this sense, he believes, it “climaxed and extinguished 
the tradition of Greek humanism.”*® When Christian apologetics 
appropriated its sublimated mystical reason, blending it with the 
mystery of Orphism and the gnosis of \’’alcntinus, the distrust in 
humanistic reason. Baker observes, was complete. The emphasis upon 
faith thereafter, he suggests, was inevitable. In Augustine, Baker 
believes, the Christian departure from the humanistic tradition is most 
radical. For him, will replaced reason as the dominant force in the 
universe. In conceiving of God as absolute will, the notion of pow-er 
(omnipotence) assumed a priority in medieval culture which was 
to set reason and the appeal to reason at a grave disadvantage. This 
was reflected, Baker suggests, in the development of the Roman 
Catholic Church as an agent of salvation, the warp and woof of 
which were the assumption of man’s weakness and the assumption of 
God’s omnipotence. The dignity of rationality was once again re¬ 
stored to the conception of man, Baker believes, in the works of 
Thomas Aquinas, whose “rational justification of man’s rational na¬ 
ture seemed at long last to unite the realms of faith and reason.”*® 
Baker is of the opinion that the Renaissance man is simply the medi¬ 
eval man of Thomas’ time turned earthward. The same metaphysical 
superstructure persists. Alan is in the image of God, partaking of his 
rationality, but man is also in the image of nature, partaking of its 
order, beauty, and essential goodness. What the medieval Thomist 
magnified, the Renaissance thinker retained but minimized; what the 
medievalist minimized as a natural corollary of the divine order, the 
Renaissance man placed in dominance. Human dignity, which in 
Thomistic rationalism was viewed as a derivative of the divine order, 
thus rose to new heights of independent actuality as the microcosmic 
counterpart of the divine macrocosm. 
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The Protestant view of man, according to Baker, was at once a 
reversal of Renaissance optimism and of Scholastic rationalism based 
on a return to Augustine, and an advance toward a new evaluation 
of man as an individual liberated from the mechanization of grace. 
In the one instance, he argues, Protestantism forsook the cause of 
human dignity, abandoning man to the degraded state of depravity 
in which Augustine had placed him; but, in the other instance, 
Protestantism achieved for man a new sense of dignity, releasing the 
individual for participation in the activities of culture in a way that 
had not been known prior to the Reformers. 

Baker’s delineation of the historic strands of emphasis which go to 
make up Western thinking upon the nature of the human spirit 
prior to the seventeenth century is astute and far-ranging in its gath¬ 
ering of insights; but it is marred in its judgment of many facets of 
man’s nature by a valuational tone which runs through the whole 
analysis. Human dignity, in Baker’s view, tends to be equated with 
the autonomous, rational self; hence any departure from an avowed 
humanism is viewed with suspicion. And any tendency toward a reli¬ 


gious orientation of man’s spirit, wherein faith or wonder or a sensi¬ 
tive concern with mystery might restrain, restrict, or judge the ra¬ 
tional bent of man, is regarded as a slackening of man’s essential hu¬ 
man gift, depriving him of dignity. Baker's philosophical distrust of 
mysticism is understandable; but when it is carried to the extreme of 
canceling out all possible strictures upon the rational ego, the result 
can only be theologically and metaphysically shallow. There is then 
no ground remaining upon which to set one’s sights for peering into 
the deeper, more tragic aspects of man’s nature. The problem of evil 
in man, set in juxtaposition to his dignity, is not even noted; hence 
man’s dignity is overrated, on the one hand; and, on the other hand, 
the full depth of his dignity, as seen in the redemptive experience, is 
not really known since, in so superficial a grasp of his nature, the 
full dimension of his spiritual struggle is not discerned. 

The issue as posed between Niebuhr’s analysis of the human spirit 
and the one implied in Baker’s interpretation is simply the persistent 
conflict between Renaissance and Protestant thinking concerning 
man. And although they might line up together against the Enlight¬ 
enment version of man’s spirit, and most certainly against recent 
scientific estimates of man, the tension between them is a real one 
one which becomes seriously divisive when applied to the realm o 
hiffher education. In fact, when the classical humamstic conception 
of man’s dignity is set in sharp contrast to a representatively Prot- 
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estant analysis of the human spirit, it becomes clear just why higher 
education, even in the heyday' of the humanities, had a hard time 
squaring its educational objectives with the Christian emphasis of the 
churches. 

It has been frequently asserted that there is no Protestant philos¬ 
ophy of education. If this is true (I am inclined to think that it is 
true only in a measure), it may be so because the formulation of a 
Protestant conception of learning appears to be frustrated both by its 
reluctance to acknowledge the integrity of human reason and its 
difficulty in affirming the goodness of human effort. The Protestant 
churches have generally accommodated themselves to college and 
university education in the same way that they have related them¬ 
selves to the culture in general. There has been a separation of 
Church and higher education, implicitly at least, comparable to the 
separation of Church and State. I am speaking now, not only of state 
schools, but of privately endowed liberal arts colleges as well. The 
churches, to be sure, have sponsored colleges and they have adopted 
cordial relations toward the universities; but the affiliation has been 
possible because the churches have been content to keep Christianity 
and the educational processes in two distinct compartments. So long 
as the classroom did not openly challenge the tenets of faith, it was 
assumed that education did not conflict with the religious concern. 
Besides, the church-related colleges, being in the Protestant tradition, 
conceived of religious stimulus in terms of evangelism rather exclu¬ 
sively; thus the educational experience, however barren of Christian 
motivation, could be supplemented by a periodic religious emphasis 
or by a persistent religious emphasis at the edge of the campus in the 
form of extra-curricular or community stimulation. 

The implicit assumption that higher education must be the culti¬ 
vation of the mind, first in the humanistic sense of the Renaissance, 
later in the rational sense of the Enlightenment, and finally in the 
scientific sense of the modern university, has been accepted by the 
church educators in the way in which the secularism of culture has 
been tacitly assumed and adjusted to in certain legitimate instances, 
such as business, the law courts, and conventionally acceptable forms 
of recreation. The issue between faith and reason has been frequently 
raised, but not in any serious sense of posing a Protestant challenge 
to higher education, except, of course, in instances where the sensi¬ 
bilities of faith have been visibly offended as in the Tennessee trial 
and in similar open breaches between religion and the schools. 

In a situation of obvious compromise between religion and culture, 
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and, in this instance, benveen Renaissance and Reformation concep¬ 
tions of mind and man, or between Enlightenment-Positivistic and 
liberal Protestant views of the human spirit, there can hardly appear 
a definitive Protestant philosophy of education. The problem of re¬ 
ligion and education in relation to the human spirit within liberal 
Protestant groups is of a different order from that which has con¬ 
cerned classical Protestantism. Liberal Protestantism, in various 
forms, assimilated the humanistic conception of man and of human 
reason, or, in some instances, appropriated with full support the 
scientific findings issuing from the sciences of man. Wherever Prot¬ 
estantism has accommodated itself wholeheartedly to the humanities 
or to the sciences, the issue benveen faith and reason, or between the 
conception of man as being ambiguous in his rational powers, and 
the view which conceives of man’s dignity as resting solely upon his 
reason has not reared its head. This has usually meant that Protes¬ 


tantism, itself, has appropriated either the Classical Greek conception 
of rational man, or the scientific understanding of man, and has 
thereby rejected implicitly or explicitly the Protestant corrective 
which was intended in its emphasis upon the primacy of faith. 

A tempered resolution of this issue has been insisted upon in cer¬ 
tain Protestant interpretations wherein faith is made, not antithetical 
to reason, but a precondition of a matured and responsible reason in 
contrast to an autonomous reason which makes no acknowledgment 
of its limitations and human frailties. An incisive formulation of 
this point of view has been given by Paul Ramsey in a suggestive 
article entitled, “Religious Instruction Problematically Christian.’ ^ 
Ramsey poses the questions: “How fares the Christian and biblical 
interpretation of human nature in a university setting? Are not uni¬ 
versities temples dedicated to the worship of reason, places where 
man worships himself? Is not a Christian view of man, therefore, 
subtly altered when introduced into even the outer courts of learn¬ 
ing? Can the status and worth accorded by the Bible to human reason 
or, for that matter, to the human person be taught m a fundamental¬ 
ly humanistic and rationalistic atmosphere without a ‘war of religion 
ensuing or at least without setting up a clamor in the pantheon that 
could arise only from the gatekeeper’s mistake in admitting two very 
jealous (and zealous) gods to the privileges of a pedestal (or profes- 


cnrl’il 

' Ramsey replies to his own queries, saying, “I believe the answer to 
these questions is favorable to the teaching of the Christian faith i 
institutions of higher learning simply because it is reasonable to be 
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lieve that man is not essentially a reason.” He then proceeds to ana¬ 
lyze the relation benveen faith and reason in which he comes to the 
conclusion that reason employed with a background of faith or with¬ 
in the perspective of faith represents the human mind become re¬ 
pentant and humble and thus receptive to the divine demands, yet 
ready to employ its human faculties to the utmost within the bounds 
of this humility. As such, he holds, reason is still frail and undepend¬ 
able, yet, despite these limitations, it remains the best of human ca¬ 
pacities. 

The relation of faith to reason, when viewed as an orientation of 
the human psyche in which reason can fruitfully operate, opens the 
way for a constructive formulation of a Protestant philosophy of 
higher education in which the culture of the human spirit as a deep¬ 
ening of man’s sensibilities to claims beyond his own ego must be the 
formative concern. Reason, as it is employed in any form of intel¬ 
lectual inquiry, is of necessity discursive in character. Faith implies 
some measure of appreciative awareness in relation to demands be¬ 
yond the self. The problem of inquiry within this perspective be¬ 
comes a question, then, of the relation of discursive thought to ap¬ 
preciative awareness, and vice versa. I shall attempt to deal more 
fully with this problem in the chapter, “Faith and Inquiry.”-- 

The culture of the human spirit as an educational principle must 
be seen, therefore, as a concern to bring the resources of the appre¬ 
ciative consciousness to bear upon every process of inquiry. The 
significance of this concern can hardly be apprised in the usual con- 
te.xt, either of theological discussion or of educational analysis; for 
in both instances, the relationship of faith and reason is so stated as 
to represent the correlation as optional—optional in the sense that if 
education chooses to pursue a Christian course, the use of reason will 
be undertaken with due attention to the demands of faith; or if re¬ 
ligious instruction chooses to apply the Christian criticism to educa¬ 
tional activity, it will do so by relating intellectual inquiry to the 
perspective of faith. Put in this manner, any appeal to the resources 
of the appreciative consciousness as a corrective of reason is thus 
represented simply as a concern to bend education to the demands of 
religion or to bring it into accord with its sensibilities of faith. What 
is obscured here is that in the act of faith, reason, itself, is given a 
fuller psychical orientation and the educational experience is there¬ 
by deepened by an appropriate response to feelings which form the 
context of the thinking situation. 

In the theological analysis of this problem, the correlation of faith 
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and reason is frequently made difficult and formalistic, and thus 
inaccessible to educational inquiry. The reason for this awkward 
and ineffective application of the theologian’s insight to the use of 
reason in education is to be found in a philosophical dualism which 
generally obscures the interrelation of mind and the volitional life. 
The use of the mind and the act of faith are made disparate functions 
which somehow must be held in tension so that the interrelation can 
be effected. The contribution which James and Bergson made to the 
perception of relations in their criticism of Kant’s formalistic logic 
would seem to apply here. And their corrective has been assimilated 
in subsequent emergent conceptions of the human spirit, to which 
we shall presently turn. 

Ill 

The force of each of the defenses or outcries in behalf of the 
human dimension which we have been noting in this discussion is 
evident enough. Each on its own ground, quite apart from the con¬ 
structive turn it takes in defining the human dimension or in solving 
the human predicament, constitutes a persuasive plea to focus educa¬ 
tional and cultural effort upon the concerns of the human spirit. Yet, 
the grounds in each case, arising, on the one hand, from a restricted 
view of the human dimension and, on the other hand, from aversions 
which proceed from the conceptions of man implied in each case, 
place them on philosophical and cultural bases which, in my judg¬ 
ment, are not tenable. The culture of the human spirit for which I 
am concerned carries no implication of dissociation from the world 
of nature or from natural structures such as motivated the thought 
of Babbitt and More. Neither do I mean to emulate the aristocratic 
concern with sensibilities which would recover the spirit of the Ren¬ 
aissance, as Everett Dean Martin quite openly sought to do, and 
which Herschl Baker appears to champion. And on philosophical as 
well as theological grounds, I should resist the implications of re¬ 
ligious humanism which stare out from the writings of M. C. Otto, 
Walter Lippmann, and Joseph Wood Krutchj although I must con¬ 
fess I share many of their apprehensions concerning current threats 

to our human stature. 

Reinhold Niebuhr’s analysis of the human spirit, I find more dif¬ 
ficult to assess; in part because I am persuaded of the relevance of 
what he says concerning man’s transcendent powers, and the evil 
that ensues, as well as the human achievement, whenever these pow¬ 
ers are employed. In his analysis, however, 1 feel that he stops short 
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of understandinff this transcendent dimension of man because of his 
insistence upon viewing it within the traditional imagery of Augus¬ 
tine while he elaborates its meaning in the veiled tones of a rejected 
idealism, the net effect of which, nevertheless, becomes reminiscent 
of the man-against-nature thesis of the Kantian era. The freedom of 
man’s spirit in relation to the mechanisms of nature, as Niebuhr dis¬ 
cusses this problem, constantly borders upon the notion of emer¬ 
gence, and, in a sense, partakes of this perspective; yet his distaste of 
being involved in the language of empiricist or naturalist causes him 

invariably to veer toward a reformulated Kantian dualism, not un- 
# 

like the Ritschlian analysis of man and nature, despite his concern 
to get beyond this liberal premise. 

The human spirit is to be viewed, not in isolation from either God 
or nature, but in relation to both dimensions of existence; or better 
still, as being involved with both in a total pattern of existence. I take 
my cue from emergent and organic philosophies which take seriously 
both this matter of identification with other levels of existence and 
the distinctiveness of the human dimension. 

What I have said in Seeds of Redemption concerning the struc¬ 
tural conditions of the human dimension will serve to introduce this 
anab’sis of the human spirit. 

“Man’s waking consciousness is the beginning of his spiritual re- 
sponse .23 Until the psychophysical organism has developed the struc¬ 
tures essential to symbolization there were no facilities in its being 
for the kind of transcendence that is essential to a spiritual life. Sym¬ 
bolization resulted from a surplusage of stimuli in the individual 
organism where the routine of habits essential to survival was to some 
degree transcended. This capacity to transcend routine functions 
through symbolization is what gave rise to reflection. Reflection is 
simply the utilization of stored meaning in the understanding of 
perceived events, attended by some anticipatory awareness. What 
makes possible this complex of interweaving of meaning within a 
single event of perception is the peculiar kind of consciousness 
which man sustains by reason of his cerebral cortex. So equipped, 
he possesses remarkable powers of observation which, in turn, may 
be further refined, disciplined, and stimulated so as to achieve ever 
greater power of discrimination and thus greater capacity both for 
understanding and for responding to demands through understand¬ 
ing. How this creature-equipment is employed makes all the differ¬ 
ence as to whether man’s spiritual power or his purely functional 
mechanism is advanced.”*"* 
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“The spiritual capacity in man is furthered only as he becomes 
aware of his possibilities of fulfilment beyond requirements for 
sheer creature-existence and is attentive to the growth of meaning 
that issues in a higher human fruition in the form of sensibilities with 
regard to human relations: justice, sympathy, love, companionship; 
or of aesthetic enjoyment, intellectual curiosity, and the kind of 
profound awareness relating to man’s ultimate destiny which may 
give rise to wonder, reverence, and devotion toward what is of ulti¬ 
mate concern. 

“In this deeper awakening of the psychophysical organism the 
egoistic orientation of the creature may be radically altered as it 
becomes aware of the reality that is of ultimate concern. This is re¬ 
ligious awareness in which God, whose working is creativity, be¬ 
comes known and consciously accepted as sovereign in man’s life. 

“Once the creature becomes conscious of God as an operation of 
meaning shaping his destiny and requiring commitment through ded¬ 
icated living, there is a spiritual emergence in man’s consciousness. 
It is not excessive to say that man becomes a new creature, for the 
orbit of his being is radically altered to include, as the sovereign 
center, that reality beyond oneself which is the Source of being and 
of all value. And this is to relinquish that form of attachment to life 
which seeks only survival and satisfaction, and reorients the psychical 
attachment of the creature in such a way that significance, the ulti¬ 
mate attainment of spiritual fruition, is made the paramount con¬ 


cern.”^® 

The emergence in man of capacities to create and to respond to 
meanings at the level of spirit is not to be interpreted, necessarily, as 
an indication that spirit is synonymous with the fruition of mans 
nature. This, to be sure, is one possible interpretation, and would 
accord with a philosophy of humanism. From an emergent view, 
however, the most that one can say is that, in coming to that state 
of sensitivity and apprehension wherein one is able to respond ap¬ 
preciatively to relations at a level of aesthetic meaning, or meamng- 
fully to relations implying a good not one’s own, as in instances ot 
suffering love, or in acts of faith, repentance, and forgiveness, the 
human consciousness is participating in a structure of meaning tran¬ 
scending the human norm, to which the human spirit is oriented an 
toward which its structure, in its most sensitive aspects, is inchned. 
The nature of this depth of sensitivity in which our lives move as 

a medium of nurture, cannot be defined or clearly 
in encountering it, as in these instances of sensmve acts, we encoun 
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ter also our creatural extremities, one form of which is the limitation 
of our structure of consciousness. I doubt that \\'e can be as articulate 
even as William James sought to be in speaking of man’s conscious¬ 
ness as being “continuous with a wider self”;-® or as Fechner-^ or 
Charles Hartshome-® in speaking out explicitly for panpsychism; but 
we are able to recognize these sensitive acts and apprehensions as 
being both a kind of fruition of our human consciousness under 
heightened or especially motivated circumstances, and intimations 
of a transcendent working within our human structure which is 
distinct from our representative human behavior. Thus spirit is both 
of us and beyond us as humanly formed structures. Our human 
spirit exemplifies all that we are in distilled form within some partic¬ 
ular situation of stimulus, yet conveys, even within this human sit¬ 
uation, a surplusage of meaning and sensitivity pointing beyond our 
limited structure, serving to adumbrate our human acts and re¬ 
sponses.-® 

Some interpreters have preferred to equate spirit with person.^® To 
be spiritual, they have said, is to be personal. Certainly the two can¬ 
not be kept apart; for wherever we detect spirit, it is in the context 
of persons or of a person. And wherever we encounter persons, 
spirit is in evidence or is imminent. The word “person” or “personal” 
is adequate for fixing upon those features of human life which dif¬ 
ferentiate the human structure from mechanism. To say that a 
structure is personal is to imply that the higher unity controls and 
directs the lower multiplicity of parts. In this context “person” and 
“spirit” may be made synonymous with some justification. And, ac¬ 
cordingly, all such features which are found to be expressive of 
spirit within the human structure may be said to be expressive of 
this higher unity which describes the total self. The more subtle 
elements of spirit expressed in sensitivities and in appreciative aware¬ 
ness and which appear with poignancy in moods of joy and sorrow, 
repentance and relinquishment designate a dimension of the personal 
which stands in relation to the moral and rational side of man as the 
apex of a triangle stands to its base angles. Preoccupation with eth¬ 
ical and rational concerns will provide some with a full sense of the 
personal. I am saying that these, important and indispensable as they 
are, do not point up the spiritual equation. Man moving toward 
spirit is the ethical and rational man awakened to more subtle sensi¬ 
bilities such that his very moral and intellectual concerns may be 
transformed into a more perceptive and discerning wisdom. It is 
thought and righteousness infused with feeling and apprehension 
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which are not self-imposed, but derived from whatever lures the 
self beyond itself. 

When we come to speak explicitly and concretely of the human 
spirit, from within any empirical orientation, the datum seems to 
defy definition because it includes in such subtle combination so 
many tenuous strands of meaning, suffused with a psychical energy 
which rises from the vitality of the organism in response to this crea¬ 
tion or emergence of meaning in any one moment of time. The en¬ 
counter with human spirit, however, is never so ambiguous. You 
know when you confront it. You meet it at various levels of quality, 
both in meaning and in vitality, as you pass from one personality to 
another or from one situation to another in which human person¬ 
alities are being encountered. One has only to talk to a man or 
woman, girl or boy, and the animation of spirit manifests itself in the 
quickening of the eye, in the tilt of the head, or perhaps in the frown 
or the smile coloring the contours of the face. These outward mani¬ 
festations can be quite casual, even incommunicable, yielding only a 
reluctant admission that the energies of organic life bum within. 
They can, on the other hand, be expressive, evidencing an outgoing 
manner, eager to respond to the occasion for communication or at 
least to convey to the other the emotion or the formulation of mean¬ 
ing which has been evoked by this encounter. The exchange of 
meanings may be very perfunctory, or if extensive and spirited, only 
superficial in quality. It may, on the other hand, be of a profound 
character, employing the full range of bodily feelings or eliciting the 
maximum of intellectual power. 

In every event of communication or of human encounter, as in 
conversation or discussion, and even in solitar)^ reflection, the imag¬ 
inative and mental play of the human spirit is in evidence. In crises, 
or in situations which generate strong emotional responses evoked 
by fear, indignation, or anger, the energies of the organism come to 
a sharp focus in the form of spontaneous action—a gasp, or an inten¬ 
sive outpouring of words, releasing the swiftly accumulating energy 
of emotion. Here the human spirit manifests itself at a maximum 
degree of psychic energy which is narrowly fixed, intense, and ex¬ 
plosive. In inany such instances of explosive action or response, the 
individual resembles any spirited creature, aroused to spontaneous 
action by a similar sense of alann or of distemper. The human re¬ 
sponse, however, cannot be viewed as sheer animality, for the con¬ 
tent of the emotional stream of meaning as it surges 
gesture, or into an effusion of words, is of an entirely different 
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order of complexit)'. A!! that is implied in the act of symbolization, 
made possible by the cortical mechanism, differentiates this human 
displav' of feeling from that of the animal’s response. 

In situations where the attention of people is arrested and held in 
bounds over a sustained period of time, as in acting in a ceremonial 
of some sort, in listening to a svmphonv, or in attending to an ad¬ 
dress, the human spirit manifests itself in a variety of complicated 
ways. Attention, itself, is not a distinctive human response, nor is the 
capacity to be rapt in attention peculiarly human; but attention in 
which there is participation in meaning reaches a level of complexity 
which is distinctively human in attainment. The visible effect of 
attention only partially reveals this human quality of attending. The 
play of the eyes, or of the mouth, especially in acts of approval or 
of disapproval, express the interplay of meaning which is at work in 
the situation. Laughter, of course, visibly expresses it, though various 
other responses, such as the shaking of the head, the clapping of 
hands or stamping of feet, may do so as well. The really distinctive 
human activity in such situations, however, so far as the people at¬ 
tending the event arc concerned, goes on more hiddenly. Here the 
effect of the event is channeled into numerous streams of thought, 
as James expressed it, in which the occasion becomes translated into 
momentary events of luminous thought which quickly recede into a 
more quiescent state as they conform to the individuaf track of mem¬ 
ory. Listening to events, or heeding the play of action in which the 
internalization of meaning occurs at an accelerated rate and often 
with considerable depth of feeling, is one of man’s most significant 
forms of manifesting human spirit; though the import of this event 
as it occurs time and time again is difficult to interpret or to assess 
because it does work so hiddenly. Much of its meaning remains inac¬ 
cessible, even after effort has been made to elicit some intimation of 
these interior tracks of thought and feeling. 

The nature and quality of this symbolization as it occurs in the act 
of listening or of attending to events, vary with the occasion. The re¬ 
sponse to an address would seem to involve a sharper focusing of the 
intellect with a minimum of bodily feeling at the moment. This does 
not mean that ideas do not awaken bodily feelings, but in the act of 
communication, the mental processes have a way of freezing out the 
stimulus of feeling in the interest of claritx'. If the ideas communi¬ 
cated have been stripped of emotional connotation, and the listeners 
are able to receive them as abstract symbols, the exchange of ideas 
can occur at this level with a high degree of mutual and critical 
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interchange. The listening mind is then able to participate in the 
development of meaning with a full use of his critical powers. If the 
ideas remain in a feeling context as they are communicated, the re¬ 
sponse of the listener may assume one of two courses: It may be one 
of a feeling reaction, registering appreciation or rejection, approval 
or disapproval. The interchange will then be either a confusion of 
chaotic and but partially assimilated meaning, or it may be an ex¬ 
perience of profound rapport, deepened and heightened by the inter¬ 
play of informed and sympathetic feeling. 

The response to a ceremonial occasion or to symphony music 
presents a different expression of the human spirit. Here the situa¬ 
tion is more heavily charged with sentiment and symbolic reference 
which create several levels of communication and interplay of mean¬ 
ing. Where the listeners are trained for the particular occasion, as in 
the case of accustomed worshipers in a liturgical service, or of music 
lovers who have come to confine their appreciation of music to an 
attentive concern with musical line and with analysis of themes, the 
response tends to be more defined as an act of assimilating meanings. 
There is bodily satisfaction, though it may not involve any particular 
surprise attack of insight or inspiration, heightening or deepening 
the experience. The appreciation or the act of worship is a controlled 
response, balancing intellect and emotion, or fusing them in a way 
that keeps each under the check of the other. This disciplined re¬ 
sponse is not necessarily routinized. It may afford a considerable 
range of free, emotional play; but in disciplined form it becomes 
either creative imagination or sentiment informed with imaginative 
feeling which readily moves toward a creative impulse. 

Whether the response in this kind of situation has been disciplined 
or not, it will manifest a marked proportion of human sensitivity 
with varying degrees of discernment and of imaginative response. 
What the situation will mean depends upon the capacities of the 
individuals involved, not simply to attend to the definitive meamnp 
which are being communicated, but to yield the full human psyche 

to the creative experience of the moment. 

Often there is a conflict between a disciplined response and what 
might be called a full-bodied creative response to such an event 1 his 
arises from the fact that the discipUne of sensinvity and of the ap¬ 
preciative response tends to take the form of nddmg exper ence 
of feeling in deference to the intellectual expenence. -Hiis is tta 

easiest roLe to a discipUned response; but it « based 

tion that discipline means choosing between ■ntellect and 

tween order InA chaos, between clarity and confusion. Feehng 
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thus identified with undisciplined vitality; and intellectual experience 
of a competent order is interpreted to mean intellection which is 
purged of feeling or abstracted from its feeling context. The re¬ 
creating of intellectual experience and the structuring of sentiment 
and feeling can occur onlv where the interrelation of intellect and 
feeling is acknowledged and where their interpenetration is some¬ 
how assured. This will occur when the structural character of the 
human spirit is understood and is treated, not as a disembodied flame, 
but as a creative fire which rises out of real resources of vital energy 
and sensibility. 

Where intellect and feeling are so interrelated, a new kind of in¬ 
tellectual discipline is envisaged, just as a new kind of discipline in 
feeling is discerned. The former becomes a mode of intellection 
which can deal discerningly with complexities and with patterns of 
meaning without impairing the concrete relations. It implies both a 
disciplined awareness, seeing things in their relations perceptively, 
and a competent grasp of associated meanings which always implies 
the creation of a hierarchy of meanings or the compounding of 
meanings. Such intellectual activity is dimensional thinking. It may 
also be called contextual thinking, though the implication here may 
suggest only the pattern of relations and overlook the depth which 
derives from their structural and transitive character. 

Where intellect and feeling interpenetrate one another, the disci¬ 
pline in feeling becomes a process of nurture through the constant 
exercise of experiencing situations in their full, structural, and transi¬ 
tive character, rather than simply reacting with subjective feelings to 
a situation. The feeling response thus becomes a process of feeling 
into situations. The word "empathy,” which aesthetics and psy¬ 
chiatry alike employ, will suggest the nature of the psychical orien¬ 
tation which is involved in such disciplined feeling, though in some 
circumstances this notion will not be strong enough to convey the 
full degree of attachment or commitment that is implied. 

Whether the disciplined act is one of intellection or of feeling, it 
implies an art of identification rather than one of extrication or ab¬ 
straction. It becomes a discerning experience of involvement rather 
than a critical and observing form of detachment. Appreciative 
awareness is hardly a strong enough term to suggest the interplay of 
intellect and feeling in these two different dimensions of response; 
but it must be clear that in such disciplined awareness, both the art 
of thought and the act of feeling proceed from the appreciative con¬ 
sciousness wherein relations are experienced, their import noted, and 
their meaning taken to account. 
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The human spirit, then, is to be viewed here through the waxing 
and waning of the human psyche in acts of feeling, thinking, and 
communication. These are instances most appropriate to the edu¬ 
cational experience. The analysis here will recall James's account of 
the person within the stream of thought. It is not a truncated ac¬ 
count, nor one in which some aspect of the person or the human 
spirit is abstracted from the total self; on the contrary, it is the hu¬ 
man spirit with all its intensity of relevant powers visibly focused in 
an existential act. 

These psychical, mental, and moral responses, in my judgment, ex¬ 
press the human spirit in representative form, appropriate to the 
human structure of consciousness. There is still a further depth of 
sensitivity that can be detected in the intercourse between persons, 
though its manifestations are intermittent and less sustained, coming 
into the relationship as a spontaneous and often unexpected resource. 
The situation in which such sensitivity occurs is usually one of ex¬ 
tremity, involving grief, strained relations, or an impasse between 
persons upon which the normal strategies of negotiation or coercion 
seem to have little effect. Caught in these circumstances, one is often 
led to feel, in response to an unexpected resolution of difficulty 
through a repentant or forgiving spirit, that the individuals involved 
“rose above themselves” or “transcended the human situation.” From 
my point of view, this explanation is more literal than figurative. For 
there seems to be Justification within the emergent and organic 
view of human nature for saying that the human structure of con¬ 
sciousness is actually involved in an active state of emergence in 
which qualities of spirit, not really coterminous with the representa¬ 
tive features of human personality, appear, as we say, intermittently 
and only partially formed. Processes of psychical differentiation are 
still at work in the human structure, so the explanation of emergent 
theories suggest. I am less and less inclined to identify this state of 
creative sensitivity solely with the human organism, itself, and to 
urge that wc see it as a happening within the human consciousness in 
relation to its total environing context. The best I am able to suggest, 
following in the path of James’s “higher consciousness” and of 
Whitehead’s doctrine of prehension, is that the context in which the 
human spirit acts is a matrix of sensitivity, too subtle and complex for 
our instruments of inquiry to probe or to attend to, except as we 
encounter its effects in these occasions of sensitivity and heightened 
responses in human relations. 

The human dimension, then, while definitive so far as its repre- 
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sentative, structural responses are concerned, is by no means wholly 
designable when considered in relation to its total resources. The 
configuration of meaning that describes its routes as spirit leads be- 
yond°the clearly marked bounds of the psychophysical organism to 
a context of creativity which appears stubbornly impenetrable to 
our pressing inquiry. More of its meaning appears available to us as 
we relax our effort to know or to employ its resources. And this 
would seem to suggest that in our state of active, though meager, 
emergence, we are more capable of receiving the impulses of sensi- 
tiv'ity that re-create our spirits as a good not our own than of grasp¬ 
ing their energies and of assimilating them as a resource of our own 
structure. 

It is this subtle distinction between responses in the human struc¬ 
ture which are characteristically expressive of the human level of 
personal spirit and the qualities of spirit that appear in human re¬ 
lationships, intimating a good not its own, which sugpsts the duality 
of human nature. In effect it is a genuine discontinuity that is being 
observed here, laying bare the limits of the human consciousness as 
a creatural boundary, and at the same time, disclosing a horizon of 
mystery attending these human transactions. 

If the distinction is real, and if the boundary between what is 
clearly visible as a human organism and the matrix of senstive re¬ 
lations is something more than the outer limits of our emergent 
structure, then the import of this duality is a matter of genuine 
concern to the educational experience. It is clear that the nature of 
this concern is defined and limited by the nature of education, itself, 
by the nature of the act of inquiry, and by the process of learning. 
To ignore this fact would be to distort its essential character and 
possibly to detour institutions of learning from their basic vocation. 
What is implied by acknowledging the duality within the human 
dimension is that educators, in conducting the act of inquiry and of 
learning, shall take account of the element of mystery in the human 
consciousness and of the depth of sensitivity expressed in the response 
of wonder, awe, and faith, recognizing, on the one hand, the limita¬ 
tions that inhere in our human powers, and, on the other hand, of 
the possibility of resources beyond our limited structure. The edu¬ 
cator will still conceive of his task as being restricted to an area 
of the human dimension appropriate to disciplined, intellectual in¬ 
quiry, but the orientation of his inquiry will make a difference. Set 
in a context and in a mood that is responsive to deeper dimensions of 
the human situation, intellectual inquiry and learning will, them¬ 
selves, take on depth and a perceptive quality. 



VIII 

THE RECONCEPTION OF HUMANISTIC 

STUDIES 

(A Pattern of Reforms) 

A UNIVERSITY or collegc which took as its aim the culture of the 
human spirit would seek to modify its procedures in at least 
three respects: ( 1 ) It would give the sciences their due, but no more. 
(2) It would lift the humanities to their proper place in the curricu¬ 
lum as the organizing core of instruction and charge it with the re¬ 
sponsibility of searching out and clarifying the meaning of man in his 
full stature as a human being. ( 3 ) It would provide facilities within 
the educational experience for the full expression and nurture of the 
creative spirit of man. I shall elaborate each of these reforms in 
order. 

I 

1. The modem university reflects the disproportion of our age in 
giving to the sciences a position of priority. College and university 
administrators would have no difficulty defending this state of affairs. 
In fact, to the average person of our time, no defense would be 
necessary; for the sciences have established themselves well in the 
modern consciousness as being the educational enterprise of first im¬ 
portance. The reasons for this condition are to be found in part in 
the astonishing achievements of the sciences; but not entirely so. 
Science has in part earned its prestige, and in part has come into an 
inheritance of favor through developments within our culture which 
have shaped the desires and sensibilities of our age. Science did not 
create these cultural changes; it was a tool to this transformation. 
The real creator of the contemporary mind and culture has been the 
industrialist, bent on power and possession. So formidable has been 
his position in modern society that schools, churches, the arts, the 
press, and to a marked degree, governments, have courted his favor 
and bowed to his demands. The industrialist has been the sovereign 

figure of modem times. 

In this industrially controlled culture, the sciences have been in¬ 
dispensable aids. Their role in the modem scene has been comparable 

132 
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to that of painter and musician in the days of the monarchies when 
the courts of kings fashioned the mores and opportunities. Only the 
role of the scientist in the industrialist age has gone beyond enter¬ 
tainment to that of creating resources for industry’s advance. With¬ 
out science, technical progress in industry would have been meager 
compared to \\’hat in fact has occurred. This affinity benveen science 
and industr)^ has given to the sciences a prestige next to industry 
itself. In the absence of industry, science is next in command as the 
exponent of knowledge which is power, capable of ready and effi¬ 
cient application for practical affairs. Throughout the college and 
university of modern times, the force of this public prestige of the 
sciences has been visible in effect. Not only have the sciences at¬ 
tained to a pre-eminence in the curriculum; but their method as the 
sure route to knowledge has been emulated in all fields of inquiry to 
an extent which has literally emptied whole fields of humanistic 
studies of every concern except that of scientific analysis. 

In this respect, then, the modern university or college has been 
but a replica of the culture itself. It has bowed to the science-cen¬ 
tered mentality which our industrial age, bent upon productivity, 
has lifted to dominance. 

Now I should make clear that it is not against science or the 
scientist that 1 aim these strictures. Science as a mode of inquiry 
and as an enterprise of research remains indispensable, not only to 
educators, but to the culture at large. It is, in fact, as men of letters 
themselves have acknowledged, the one area in modem life in which 
the creative spirit of man has achieved stature. However detrimental 
the indiscriminate extension of its method and preoccupations may 
have proven to be in education and society, the genius of its own 
enterprise is not to be overlooked or minimized. The scientist, too, 
in so far as he exemplifies the patient, disciplined, critical mind in 
undertaking audacious enterprises of research, is to be acknowledged 
both for his stature as a workman and as a benefactor to the whole 
of society. I am not sure however that scientists in corporate form 
are as beneficent in their influence upon the educational community; 
for in this guise many of them have become self-seeking and ar¬ 
rogant, ready to exploit their prestige and power as preferred work¬ 
men in the present situation for personal advancement. In this re¬ 
spect, the scientists today tend to corrupt the educational process in 
a way that many professional educators of nvo decades ago affected 
it. Because their labors are indispensable in the present precarious 
situation, scientists have been quick to offer their labors to the 
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highest bidder. Thus a tendency within the university to emulate the 
business world in marketing its services has been greatly accelerated 
in recent times with the demand for scientific services. Scientists 
have attained the status of football stars—to be bought or held at a 
price. This situation has already corrupted relations within the edu¬ 
cational community; and it promises to transform the university it¬ 
self from a humanistic center of learning into just another business 
enterprise. From a community of scholars, the university community 
tends to become just another crowded place where competent work¬ 
men earn their livelihood. 

Whatever premium may be placed upon scientists in the world of 
industry or in society at large, the university has an obligation to 
keep to a balance of emphasis appropriate to the relation of scientific 
study to the educational objective itself. The role of the scientist 
would still remain an indispensable one, for the reason that the 
whole of human culture arises out of, and rests back upon, physical 
structures and processes which provide the data for scientific in¬ 
vestigation. The understanding of these structures and processes is 
preliminary to any pursuit of the study of man, society, culture, 
religion, and the arts. Some phases of science are more relevant to 
the study of man than others. Or, to state the matter differently, 
scientific studies which relate directly to the understanding of man 
and society and to his cultural creations can be distinguished from 
such scientific inquiry which contributes primarily or even solely 
to industrial or to other professional interests. In the present situation, 
with the fresh burst of research into areas of power resources hither¬ 
to unknown, these distinctions are more difficult to make for the 
reason that the field itself is novel. We may expect a multiplication 
of projects and institutes within these areas with no other justifi¬ 
cation for their inclusion in the university than that they are related 
to atomic research. For the time being, there is no practical way of 
avoiding this confusing situation. However, the effort at differenti¬ 
ating between professional and university education should be car¬ 
ried as far as possible even if it cannot as yet go the full way in 
clarifying the work of the sciences at this point. 

A university which takes the culture of the human spirit seriously 
as an obligation to society will take steps to moderate and, where 
possible, to stem the tide now rising in the schools which threatens 
to make education an adjunct of industry and government through 
the sciences. 

There is a delicate problem here which is not easily met. It is that 
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any move to correct this condition against which we have been 
arguing will appear to be a return to an isolationist policy wherein 
the is kept unsoiled from contact with affairs of the I 

should argue that such an aristocratic view of the university docs not 
necessarily follow. It is true that w’herever discrimination is at¬ 
tempted some loss in identification occurs. But it must be seen that 
there arc serious losses in any program of overidentification; for 
the sense of function is then progressively blurred. The distinction 
between autonomy and authcnticitv' is exceedingly difficult to sus¬ 
tain; but it is important to try to make it in shaping the course of 
higher education. To remain autonomous in the sense of disavowing 
any responsible relation with society is clearly a dubious course for 
education. In our time it is offensive to conscientious educators. To 
preserve authenticity in the pursuit of those responsible relations, 
however, is an obligation which the modern university cannot re¬ 
linquish however much it may feel the compulsion to be at one with 
the world’s work. For in no other way can the university avoid being 
drawn into the swirling vortex of characterless agencies whose only 
policy is to respond to the dominant centers of power. 

Higher education confronts an issue of first importance in de¬ 
ciding the role of the sciences in the university community. It is, in 
the last analysis, the isssue of character—whether or not it shall en- 
visage within its community of labor a corporate sense of an au¬ 
thentic self which must have integrity, balance, and purpose, or be 
dispersed as a community of dedicated people for lack of a clear 
identity. 

II 

A universit)' which takes as its aim the culture of the human spirit 
will lift the humanistic studies to their proper place in the curriculum 
as the organizing core of instruction and charge it with the responsi- 
bilit)' of clarifying the meaning of man in his full stature as a human 
being. Two questions require amplification here: (1) What are these 
humanistic studies and how are they to be lifted up? ( 2 ) What is 
involved in clarifying the meaning of man in his full stature as a 
human being? 

At first glance, this suggestion would appear to be a throwback 
to the humanity-centered curriculum of a half-centur\' acfo. I am 
not willing to deny this implication altogether; for I am convinced 
that some of our earlier educators had a better grasp of the essentials 
in regard to the nurture of the whole man than we tend to exemplify. 
However, simply to subsume this program of higher education under 
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the earlier form is to overlook the new orientation of the problem 
and thus to miss whatever fruitfulness the suggestion may have. 

The humanistic studies as I would define them are to be con¬ 
ceived, not within a Renaissance framework, but within a con¬ 


temporary context in which our most complete understanding of 
the emergence of the human structure of consciousness and its 
fruitions is available. This would not mean a canceling out of the 
humanistic studies which have proceeded from an awareness of the 
Greek mind since Renaissance times; rather, it would imply a rigor¬ 
ous attempt to reconceive their values within a framework of under¬ 
standing which will bring the so-called humanities and the scientific 
outlook into a relationship wherein they can be mutually informing. 
The dilemma which has confronted higher education since the sci¬ 
ences came to maturity, pressing it to make a choice between an 
aesthetically motivated mode of education, in which classical studies 
had set the pattern, and the scientific emphasis, arose from the fact 
that these emphases represented two wholly different traditions of 
thinking, the goals and values of which were well-nigh irreconcilable. 
The one carried over the cultivated ideal of European art and 
manners which had persisted in the higher learning since the time 
of the Greeks; the other bore the banner which Francis Bacon had 


unfurled in his rebellion against this genteel tradition in British 
universities, directing the education of the universities instead to¬ 
ward a form of intellectual inquiry which we have come to associate 
with the scientific method. Every college and university of recent 
times has suffered from a kind of schizophrenia in so far as it has 
sought to hold these irreconcilable tendencies together in a workable 
educational policy. Faculties have fallen apart because of this tension, 
often without knowing the basic cause. 

What has been lacking in this situation is a conception of man 
which could genuinely embrace these two emphases and turn them 
toward a fruitful course. The genteel tradition offered, in the main, 
a view of the human spirit, coming originally from Plato, which set 
the intellectual life and the concerns relating to the spirit of man 
apart from natural structures. The scientific tradition, on the other 
hand, having taken its rise within the framework of the Newtonian 
world machine, had difficulty getting beyond some form of mecha¬ 
nism which ultimately reduced the human spirit to an epiphenome- 
non within an othenvise mechanistic world of nature. The amfici- 
alitv of the discrepancy between these contradictory conceptions has 
become clear as our understanding of natural structures and of the 


nature of spirit has matured. 
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To be sure, the issue is bv' no means a settled one in our day. It 
was more settled a generation ago \\ hen liberal theories, having as¬ 
similated the Romanticist influences, had found a plausible way of 
unifying ideal and naniralistic characterizations of man and spirit. 
The critical literature of our time has reasserted the dualistic note, 
insisting, as did T. E. Hulmc in his Speculations^ that the realm of 
ethics and religion is utterly distinct from the realm which is ex¬ 
plored bv the sciences. The momentum of reaction in theology and 
in literart' criticism, as well as in the more general field of human 
sensibilities, makes the correlation of spirit and naturalistic structures 
all the more difficult to maintain in the present mood, even on more 
critical grounds. Nevertheless, it is my conviction that the corre¬ 
lation must be insisted upon and clarified with all the subtlety and 
refinement of thinking of which we are at present capable. We can 
accomplish this task with more discrimination than our liberal fore¬ 
bears were able to do because we have sharper intellectual tools with 
which to work. Mechanism is no longer the haunting specter it once 
was; for we better understand the relation bettveen physical and psy¬ 
chical structures as well as the function of mechanism in a context 
of living things. The notion of emergence, in contrast to earlier 
idealistic versions of evolution, has given us greater insight into the 
living process, compelling us to take its complexities more seriously 
than these earlier theories were wont to do. Simple inferences of 
likeness of kind on the basis of derivation are seen to be oversimplifi¬ 
cations. The novel features of the new structure are of fundamental 
importance in determining the character of the emergent. Differ¬ 
ences between structures arc real differences. We are thus compelled 
to hold the notion of similarity and difference in a creative balance. 
Discontinuity and continuity become concomitant features, and in 
this perspective, the older notions of dualism and monism fall out. A 
more discriminating metaphysical analysis which takes more precise 

account of these similarities and differences within structures is 
required. 

In this more critical version of liberalism, spirit is no longer the 
embarrassing and ambiguous concept it once was; for we have be¬ 
come more discerning of the subtle variations within the human 
structure of consciousness, itself, recognizing, on the one hand, those 
physical aspects which clearly relate man to all creatures and, on the 
other hand, those psychical responses which mark us as distinctively 
human. We are made aware also of the more tenuous, intermittent 
manifestations of goodness in the human character which prompt 
one to speak of a good not our own. 
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We have, in short, the resources in the form of theories of psy¬ 
chical emergence and personality formation to provide us with what 
might be termed a metaphysics of man-a total view of human life 
ranging from the natural structures which precede our mode of con¬ 
sciousness to the maximum expression of the human response. 

What are the humanistic studies within this contemporary frame¬ 
work? They can be defined in a general way as that group of studies 
which focuses upon the distinctively human dimension. This would 
differentiate this core of studies from studies, on the one hand, which 
inquire into physical and psychical structures of a nonhuman sort, 
and, on the other hand, from studies which presume to reach beyond 
the distinctly human level of experience in their inquiry. This would 
mean that the bulk of the physical sciences, including technical 
studies concerned with industrial and mechanical ends, would con¬ 
stitute a distinct area; though obviously related to humanistic studies 
in the way tirar physical structures and the environing world are both 
subsumed under the human situation and interpenetrate its happen¬ 
ings. It would mean, on the other hand, that theology and ecclesi¬ 
astical studies, in so far as they presume to isolate the sphere of spirit 
as an operation of meaning beyond and apart from the natural 
structures in which the human consciousness exists, would constitute 
a field of inquiry and a level of inquiry outside of the distinctly hu¬ 
manistic studies. This is not to say that theology as such has no place 
in the university curriculum, or that humanistic studies have no 
theological aspect, or that they do not reach toward and even into 
theological inquiry. Quite the contrary! Comprehension of the hu¬ 
man spirit, not to speak of its nurture, cannot be conceived of in 
any profound sense without being involved in such an inquiry. Yet 
the form and range of theological inquiry appropriate to university 
objectives are clearly to be distinguished from that which, by intent, 
defines problems and areas of inquiry which go beyond the human 
level of meaning. 

The university world, however, is not to be conceived of as a 
truncated area of thought and experience. It is not set apart from 
the boundaries of being where thought and feeling encounter mys¬ 
tery and the sense of man’s creatural limitations. Its whole enter¬ 
prise of study is set within this existential context wherein the outer 
bounds of the human dimension intermittently intrude, as it were, 
in singular instances of birth and death, in cultural tragedy and 
dissolution, or in instances when hope triumphs over expenence. In¬ 
timations of this ultimate reference hover over the educational ex- 
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pcrience in a persistent mood of tragic and beneficent meaning, in¬ 
terpenetrating its w’orldi yet remaining forever an adumbration be¬ 
yond the clearly given structure of experience which reason can 
know and delineate. 

Humanistic studies, when they arc pusued with adequate aware¬ 
ness of this deeper dimension of existence, retain a measured view of 
the reasoning process out of recognition of man’s limitations which 
are here discerned, and of the More in experience denoting a reach 
beyond man’s level of experience, however meagerly understood. 
In this ^^■ay, humanistic studies stop short of acquiescing into a sheer 
humanism, toward which its themes and theories implicitly tend. 

The nature of theological inquiry which is appropriate to the 
university is a special problem. I would point out here, however, 
that within the perspective of the educational experience which 1 
have been elaborating, theology is subject to the same selective 
principle which should govern the curriculum of the social and 
physical sciences. That which illumines the problem of understand¬ 
ing and nurturing the human spirit in its full dimension is directly 
relevant and indispensable. That which is remote from this objective 
is of secondary concern, or even extraneous to the direct business of 
the university. 

In thus conceiving the relation of theology to university edu¬ 
cation, one will see that implicitly its role is that of keeping hu¬ 
manistic studies intellectually alert and attuned to the deeper di¬ 
mension of existence which persistently underlies and attends the 
human consciousness. Explicitly its task is to pursue inquiry into 
those problems of human nature and destiny which arise out of man’s 
responsible relation to this ultimate dimension, and thus to provide 
a more total yet critical view of man and of the human situation 
with which to illumine the humanistic studies in their various lines 
of inquiry. 

More specifically, the humanistic studies would include: 

a) Studies exemplifying the human dimension of consciousness 
in creative expressions of various kinds. This would consist of the 
appreciative study of art, music, literature, worship, invention, and 
scientific discovery. I include worship, invention, and scientific dis¬ 
cover)^ along with the conventional program of humanities because 
they are genuine and universal expressions of the human spirit at 
work in its imaginative capacity. Obviously they are to be studied 
for appreciative purposes as ways of envisaging the human capacity 
concretely at work. 

r 
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I would include in the arts, either certain selective forms of aes¬ 
thetic creation, or something of all representative forms such as 
architecture, painting, sculpture, etc. In music, I should include, in 
in addition to song and symphony, poetry and the dance. Under 
literature, I should include, along with the belles-lettres, significant 
and orginal works of creative thought in philosophy and ethics. 

The intention in each case would be appreciative in character— 
i.e., to awaken discernment of the human genius as exemplified in 
these creative works and to encourage sufficient critical under¬ 
standing of these works to enable the student to develop both dis¬ 
criminating judgment in their appreciations and a disciplined enjoy¬ 
ment of them. 

b) Studies interpreting the circumstances, conditions, and other 
attending influences which illumine the creative labors of man. This 
group of studies would address problems of history, criticism, and 
comparative evaluation. Here a more analytical approach to specific 
works would be appropriate, seeking both an analysis of individual 
structures, and some orientation in which a concern with relations 
would predominate. 

c) Studies analyzing and interpreting the moral, religious, po¬ 
litical, and philosophical ideas which have significantly shaped hu¬ 
man thought and action, giving rise to mores and sensibilities, ideals 
and customs, policies, legislation, and institutions, and, in the large, 
to specific expressions of civilization in various periods of human 
history. Such inquiry would necessarily be analytical; but it would 
at the same time possess a reflective character consonant with the 
nature of problems to which inquiry would be addressed. Such re¬ 
flective inquiry would aim to go beyond analysis for sheer objective 
knowledge and seek a basis for judgment and decision. The exami¬ 
nation of ideas would thus find a deeper level than when inquiry 
is aimed solely at intellectual objectives. The problem of man and 
his behavior, his triumphs and failures seen in relation to the basic 
problem of human fulfilment, as well as in relation to the tragic ele¬ 
ment of the unfulfilled life which persists in the story of every man 
and of every generation, would inevitably arise out of such an exam¬ 
ination of ideas. This is to take humanistic learning out of its purely 
forensic and objective setting which can issue only m academic 
knowledge; placing it instead in an existential context where mean¬ 
ing is more consequential and where the pursuit of knowledge can 

assume a more responsible and selective character. 

In focusing upon the nature and nurture of the human spirit, 
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hi«Thcr education uould be serving a function in society which is 
distinctive since no other institution or agency possesses the genius 
or resources for exploring the human structure of consciousness and 
its creations in full dimension. This function would also be wholly 
in character with the age-old tradition of higher learning; only it 
could now assume a more definitive character with pointed ob¬ 
jectives. having found its unifying vision, instead of the sprawling 
and miscellaneous manner which has generally characterized liberal- 
arts education. 

A word must now be said concerning the relation of the social 
sciences to such a humanistic emphasis in higher education. Obviously 

the data of this area of study stands on the boundary between the 

« * 

human structure of meanings and the psychical and physical struc¬ 
ture which have preceded the emergence of the human dimension. 
To a considerable degree the social sciences have veered toward the 

O 

physical sciences in their concern to establish a precise and depend¬ 
able methodology. Thus psychology has been prone to follow 
physiology and medicine in seeking to arrive at a science of human 
behavior by studying nonhuman, psychical structures on the as¬ 
sumption that sufficient correlation between man and these struc¬ 
tures existed to allow for direct, experimental inference from one 
psychical situation to another. Sociology, while less inclined to 
identify human and nonhuman behavior, has sought a sound, scien¬ 
tific basis by fixing upon environmental factors; thus seeing the hu¬ 
man structure of life in close correlation with nonhuman determi¬ 
nants such as climate, elevation, material resources, and other geo¬ 
graphical features as well as conditions arising from the technical 
processes of society as civilization advances. The science of man 
within these perspectives has been a determined effort to see the 
structure of human nature and behavior in relation to nonhuman 
structures out of which the human dimension has emerged. The pre¬ 
suppositions of this methodology have tended to cause social scien¬ 
tists to ignore or to deny or, in any case, to minimize the human 
determinants which have been distinctive of the human level of 
consciousness as organizing and regulative factors. For this reason 
materialistic, mechanistic, or, as in some instances, economic theories 
of human nature have been able to thrive without serious protest 
since there seemed to be substantial scientific ground for such in- 
tepretations. With the convergence of organismic studies in the vari¬ 
ous fields relating to man, revealing a better grasp of the principle of 
emergence, there is appearing in psychology, especially, a fuller 
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recognition of the distinctively human dimension as a regulative 
factor, say in personality formation and in the growth of personal 
groups. This must mean eventually a radical reconception of the 
nature and stature of man; for in this purview, the human spirit 
emerges as a distinctive, psychical function of natural structures 
which can be interpreted in tenns of lower structures only to a 
degree. The novelty of humanness, the qualitative advance in nat¬ 
ural structures exemplified in human imagination and creativity, 
compels a shift in orientation. In this shift, the social sciences arc 
brought into a better relationship with humanistic studies as such. 
In fact, it might be claimed that with this fuller recognition of the 
human dimension as a distinct emergent and a consonant refinement 
of concepts and method to accord with this recognition, a genuine 
interpenetration of insights between these fields becomes promising. 
This would mean that rather than being shunted off to a minor role 
in the university curriculum with a focusing upon humanistic 
studies, the social sciences stand to gain a strategic position in being 
the liaison bet^^'een the physical sciences, concerned with the study 
of physical structures, and the area of creative expression and re¬ 
flective thought in which the human dimension is specifically ex¬ 
emplified and examined. Sensitive scholars and writers in the social 
sciences, capable of dealing discerningly with human imagination 
and creativity in this richer scientific context can go far toward 
closing the gap between scientific and humanistic studies which has 
embarrassed and harassed higher education all these years. 

Cultural anthropology exemplifies, perhaps as clearly as any of 
the social sciences, this growing maturity and perceptiveness in 
dealing with the human spirit.^ In their understanding of symbol¬ 
ization and of the emergence of meaning as it has appeared at various 
levels of perceptiveness and critical reflection in the development of 
cultures, scholars in this field have been able to throw new light upon 
the relation between functional thought, in which man shares with 
other creatures in his adaptation to environment, and reflective and 
imaginative thinking wherein man as man asserts his human con¬ 
sciousness. In this more sensitive handling of their data, they have 
come to understand also the significance of the mythical conscious¬ 
ness as a distinctly human response, out of which much of the poetry, 
art, and religion of the race has developed. These more subtle and 
discerning inquiries into the materials of anthropology and arche¬ 
ology have begun to produce a literature on the origins of man and 
his institutions which can be informing to scholars in the humanistic 
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studies at the level at which they work. It is common knowledge in 
the schools that literan’ people and imaginative historians have been 
reluctant to take the contributions of the social sciences seriously 
when the latter have sought to inform scholarship with their inv'esti- 
gations. Gamaliel Bradford once remarked that when it came to ana¬ 
lyzing the motives and impulses of the human personalit)’ he would 
trust the first-rate literary man any time rather than the professional 
psychologist because, he added, the man of letters comes to the 
study of man with a more discriminating pair of eyes. The social 
scientist, in becoming more discriminating in studying his human 
data, promises to overcome this resistance of long standing among 
men of letters and other scholars in the humanistic field. 

The study of religion in the liberal-arts college, when conceived 
within the pattern of humanistic studies, takes on a specific direction 
which we may note here. In discussing the culture of the human 
spirit through the study of the philosophy of religion I indicated 
the nature of its inquiry from the point of view of the appreciative 
and the existential concerns. Keeping these interests in mind, we may 
now formulate the direction of study along more objective lines, 
designating specific areas of inquir\' for which the curriculum of 
religion would normally be responsible. This amounts to defining the 
body of data with which religious scholarship in the college might 
be expected to concern itself as a participant in the educational ex¬ 
perience of the liberal-arts program. 

This body of data might be summarized under the caption, “Alan’s 
Religious Outreach.” Understanding the response of mankind to the 
stimuli or impulses, the insights or disclosures which have awakened 
the human being to an ultimate concern and which have impelled 
men to develop institutions, ideas, customs, and practices in ac¬ 
cordance with this higher discernment, would constitute the one as¬ 
pect of the human dimension to which the study of religion might be 
expected to contribute. This kind of inquiry would involve more 
than is generally understood by the psychology or anthropology of 
religion, though obviously something of these fields of study would 
be required. If a specific field were to be designated as being the 
formative center of the curriculum of religion, it would, in my judg¬ 
ment, be the history of religions or the history of religious cultures. 
This simply means that the group of studies included in the re¬ 
ligious offerings of the liberal-arts college should be inclusive and 
extensive in scope so as to understand the religious concern in its 
full human context. 
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Now a course of studies seeking to give interpretation to the 
religious aspect of the human dimension would have two problems 
to which it would attend; the one would be the broad field of re¬ 
ligious data as the various religious cultures throughout the world 
and through generations of history might define it; the other would 
be the more immediately defined data of the religious culture in 
which our own social institutions and individual sensibilities have 
been formed. The economy of time argues that some selectiveness be 
exercised in determining what kind of emphasis is to be made in 
formulating the curricular pattern—whether the broader field should 
be given major attention, or the more specific, cultural history of 
faith in which the students as well as the institution, itself, are ex¬ 
istentially involved. Offhand one might assume that the liberal-arts 
emphasis would favor the broader pattern. At one rime I felt quite 
decisively that this was the case. Actually, however, the liberal-arts 
principle can be as fully exemplified in a definitive study of the life 
of faith within Western culture as it has been shaped by the Hebraic- 
Christian mythos as in the more extensive study of the various re¬ 
ligious cultures. The determining factor here is not the liberal-arts 
principle, or even the selective principle implied in our reconception 
of humanistic studies, but the circumstances and facilities within the 
school or community itself favoring one or the other approach. Con¬ 
ceivably the university, with its more diversified perspective and 
its wider range of interests, might find the more inclusive program 
of study suitable; while the college, involved in direct relations with 
the Christian or the Jewish community, might be in a position to 
pursue a definitive study of its religious community with greater 
effect. Actually, under some circumstances, the reverse could prove 
more illumining and beneficial; for the university would certainly 
benefit by a more direct and discerning orientation in the life of 
faith as it has emerged and developed within Western culture; and 
the average college could profit from extending the perspective of 
faith to include religious cultures beyond the community of faith 
with which it has had direct relations. Yet, it remains the better 
part of wisdom to recognize the realistic factors which make the 
broader program more appropriate to university study and the selec¬ 
tive program applicable in most instances to the college situation. 

Where the more inclusive program is maintained, the history of 
religions as a body of data would become the normal field of inquiry 
to which other areas of religious study would be related. This would 
not necessarily mean that all students would be herded into a course 
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on that subject, but rather, that the history of religions as a field of 
study would provide the key for organizing other related courses. 
If an introductory course were given for purposes of orientation, 
some attention would be given to the religion of early peoples, at 
least to the extent of familiarizing the student with the common 
life of primitive people in which religious aspiration and practices 
arose. Biographical studies in religion would be attentive to religious 
personalities from the various cultures. With the histor\^ of religions 
as the key for organizing course offerings in religion, the usual 
biblical courses would become studies in the sacred literature of the 
world. The liberal-arts student would be expected to search out 
appreciatively the representative sacred writings of mankind. The 
minimum effort would be a partial survey along lines suggested by 
Martin’s Scveti Great Bibles or The Bible of the World, edited by 
Robert Ballou in collaboration with Friedrich Spiegelberg and 
Horace Friess. .More extensive inquiry would require fuller acquaint¬ 
ance with the Jewish and Christian scriptures and the more complete 
texts of the Eastern books such as is given in The Sacred Books of 

the East, edited by M. Aliiller, or the more recent fourteen-volume 

# 

scries edited by C. F. Home, Sacred Books and Early Literature of 
the East. The history of religions as such could then be a years 
program of study in addition to these preliminary inquiries, con¬ 
centrating upon more analytical problems having to do with the 
question of world-view religious objectives and motivation, and in¬ 
stitutional techniques and practices for implementing religious faith 
in the common life among the various cultures. Courses in the phil¬ 
osophy of religion, following up these historical inquiries would 
also be appropriate within such an inclusive curriculum designed for 

university study. 

# • 

Where a more definitive program of religious study is under¬ 
taken, centering attention upon the life of faith within the Christian 
or the Jewish tradition, the curriculum would require a telescoping 
of the historical field, compressing the various aspects of other re¬ 
ligious cultures into one course or one sequence. The chief concern 
in such a study should be to achieve a fuller grasp of the meaning 
of the religious response and of religious acts in their many vari¬ 
ations. Cavalier attempts at a comparative study of ideas and beliefs 
should be avoided if thev’ served only to generate a sophisticated 
rhetorical acquaintance with ideologies. The qualitative concern for 
penetrating the meaning of man in his religious dimension constitutes 
the serious intent of such an inquiiy’ and should remain well to the 
center of the course. 
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The study of the Christian faith within the context of Western 
culture would constitute the major line of inquiry in this more de¬ 
finitive program. The degree to which this profounder orientation 
of the study of religion might be pursued in the college will depend 
upon the readiness of the college and of college students to confront 
religion as a serious phenomenon of culture in the way that a cul¬ 
tural anthropologist or philosopher of history might view it. This 
approach need not negate the individual’s personal sense of faith, nor 
dissipate its force as a personal resource. On the contrary, one might 
come to a more substantially grounded basis for responding person¬ 
ally to the appeal to faith were he to discover its wider relevance 
within the cultural process. 

An effective introduction to the study of the Christian faith would 
be a course exploring the primary documents of faith from which the 
whole of the Christian mythos in Western culture arose. This would 
be, of course, a study of the biblical literature. The teaching of such 
a course presents some baffling problems because the field is ex¬ 
tensive and the habits of study here arc more firmly grooved than in 
other religious studies. If the instructor is willing to keep the cul¬ 
tural problem to the fore, he will have a selective principle with 
which to order the field of inquiry. Books, men, and events will be 
studied, not simply for their own sakes, not simply as history or as 
literature, but as resources or as exemplifications of strands of in¬ 
sight and apprehensions which go to make up a pattern of sensi¬ 
bilities and affirmations bearing upon the nature and destiny of man. 
The intent here would be, not to mine the literature for a potpourri 
of religious ideas or for fragments of doctrine; but to grasp the 
cultural motif as it becomes delineated in the doctrine, ritual, and 
ethic of the Christian community. 

Apart from the importance of such a study within the bounds of 
the curriculum of religion itself, one will see that it would contribute 
significantly to the illumination of other fields of study within the 
liberal-arts college. For this motif of faith is to be found in every 
area of creative work and thought. Art, literature, music, philosophy, 
history, all bear the imprint of this pattern of sensibilities. All employ 
its imagery, its conceptions of man, and its hopes for human fulfil¬ 
ment. All participate, in some measure, in the discourse upon values, 
rights, and duties which stem from the formative pattern of Hebraic- 
Christian faith. The study of religion, in articulating this basic strand 
of the cultural outreach, would be dealing in the most fundamental 
way with the data of every other humanistic field of studj'. 
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The study of the Bible as the primal document of the culture 
should be followed by an inquiry into the historic elaboration of 
the Christian drama of redemption in ritual, art, song, and pageantry. 
This could take the form of a joint course with the departments of 
art and music under the caption, “Christian Art and Worship,” or it 
could be pursued independently within the field of religion. The 
value of such an inquiry would lie, not only in its appreciative as¬ 
pects, but in the orientation it would provide for understanding the 
human psyche within Western culture as e.vemplified in religious 
acts. Religion as a living faith within the processes of culture would, 
to that extent, be made vivid and concrete. 

The course in “Great Personalities in Christian History,” which 
was outlined in the preceding chapter, would form a third phase of 
the curriculum in religion as a humanistic study, introducing the 
student both to personal exemplifications of faith and to some spe¬ 
cific context or formulation of the Christian faith. Here, to some ex¬ 
tent, the student would be confronted with the intellectual and 
ethical issues of the Christian religion, but in a biographical situation 
which might make their meaning more readily available. 

This course could, in itself, constitute the medium of inquiry into 
the Christian Classics, or sen'e as an introduction to a selected series 
of such studies wherein the issues of the Christian faith might be 
dealt with in more direct and incisive ways. This kind of study, 
applying the principle of the Great Books project to selective yet 
representative works within the Christian tradition, has come into 
favor in recent years. 

A course in the philosophy of religion, mediating between the 
historical study of religion and of the Christian faith within Western 
culture, and the contemporary problem of faith would provide a 
normal conclusion to religious study at the advanced level. Having 
described some of the basic features of such a course in the previous 
chapter, I need not elaborate upon it further. 

Variations of this general pattern of study will suggest themselves 
to instructors who have worked with the problem of curriculum 
in the undergraduate college. My own experience in this field in 
the liberal-arts college, which extended over more than fifteen 
years, prior to teaching in the university, has led me to feel that 
any combination of courses which keeps the appreciative and the 
analytical interests in tension and which attempts to maintain some 
sense of sequence in the order of inquiry can contribute profitably 
to the liberal-arts objective. There is a pattern of inquiry which 
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is best suited to the college. It cannot be exhaustive in the sense 
in which graduate programs of study pursue such problems. 
Neither should it be simply a dilettante exploration of topics cal¬ 
culated to interest the uncultured despisers of religion. The col¬ 
lege curriculum calls for a highly selective course of study which, 
on the one hand, accomplishes a serious undertaking in religious 
scholarship of definitive proportions, and, on the other hand, serves 
the wider educational interest of the college by keeping the course 
offerings within its field relevant to the rest of the college cur¬ 
riculum. 

Religion, then, as a humanistic study can be made integral to 
the college as a whole or to the university within its liberal hu¬ 
manistic aims (1) by pursuing that form of study within its mate¬ 
rials which will illumine the meaning of man in his diverse efforts 
at attaining significance and ultimacy in thought, in creative ef¬ 
fort, and in human living; and (2) by lifting up with greater 
clarity and persistence the pattern of meaning and sensibilities 
which has worked as a psychic protoplasm within the cultural 
West, giving character and stature to the human spirit within 
these cultural bounds. In the one effort, religious studies will be 
assuming their singular responsibility as a form of humanistic in¬ 
quiry. In the other, they will be contributing to the spiritual and 
conceptual resources of intellectual inquiry wherever it is pur¬ 
sued throughout the many fields of the college or university cur¬ 
riculum. Thus humanistic studies, however pursued, will be deep¬ 
ened and illumined by its efforts. 

m 

The university or college, we have said, once it brought the 
educational process to focus upon the culture of the human spirit 
as a unifying vision, would provide facilities within the education¬ 
al experience for the full expression and nurture of the creative 
capacities of man. By the way of clarifying a principle which is es¬ 
sential as a basis for selection, I would suggest that a distinction 
be made here between such facilities and the usual miscellaneous 
program of extra-curricular activities, on the one hand, and the 
campus extension of so-called professional or preprofessional pro¬ 
grams, on the other. It is true that through each of these types 
of activities university or college life is given a certain amount of 
directed or misdirected cultural expression; but in each case 
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educational objective of the school is not in focus, nor does it, in 
turn, have any direct bearing upon the activities which multiply. 
In the one case, special campus interests or outside agencies whicn 
seek to influence the college communin' as a matter of mission 
take the initiative in setting up and organizing the various activi¬ 
ties. The college or universitv exerts only a disciplinary control 
over the activities in an effort to keep these extra-curricular pro¬ 
grams from absorbing a disproportionate amount of time. 

In the case of professional activities on the campus, such as 
recitals or performances by musical and dramatic groups, prac¬ 
tice-teaching projects, various tvpes of workshops, etc., the educa¬ 
tional objective is partially obscn’cd; for these remain to some ex¬ 
tent within the catcgor\’ of laboratorv effort. Yet the objective, 
in these instances, is often narrowed to a meager form of training 
such as contributing to stage and platform experience, facility in 
handling certain equipment, or simply personality improvement for 
public purposes. These objectives have their own mode of justifi¬ 
cation, but they can hardly be considered an adequate expression 
of the kind of nurture or cultural expression of the educational 
experience as we have defined it. 

The college and universit)’ must recognize that this extra-cur¬ 
ricular area of life has become a kind of weed patch in the educa¬ 
tional estate as a result of continued neglect on the part of those 
who are responsible for educational policy. The educational com¬ 
munity has a rare opportunity to create within its bounds signifi¬ 
cant expressions of the human genius which would exemplify in 
concrete and creative ways the ver>^ life of the spirit to which its 
educational purposes are dedicated and toward which its education¬ 
al process is bent. These expressions could be natural and spon¬ 
taneous outgrowths of tlic fields of inquiry within the various hu¬ 
manistic studies, carrying inquiry-, observation, and appreciation 
over into actual instances of creative work. Such creative activities 
should have no other purpose than to give form and expression to 
the human spirit in disciplined and dedicated ways—acts of cele¬ 
bration, as it were, in a way that music festivals in the older medium 
ser^'ed the community. Undoubtedly they would serve other pur¬ 
poses; but they would retain a higher level of motive and function 
If the larger objective were kept in focus. 

Under such a stimulus, the campus theater would be a center 
for eliciting from the college community its most significant dra- 
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marie expression. It would not, however, be limited to the talent 
of the local community. Furthermore, it would not permit the 
campus theater to degenerate into sheer entertainment or into a 
professional medium to accommodate the capacities and ambitions of 
students and local personnel. Along with its own productions, such 
a theater would bring to the campus exemplifications of the best 
dramatic art available in the culture. The college would be both 
participant and recipient—at one time creating, at another time pro¬ 
viding, exemplifications of human creativity through the dramatic 
arts. This would mean, to some extent, the gravitating of dramatic 
artists and dramatic writers to the college community. Such a de¬ 
velopment in itself would be a significant reinforcement of the 
educational objective and would further the facilities for creative 
expression. 

Creative writing would be similarly encouraged as an integral 
expression of the college community by channeling its perceptive 
efforts into the ceremonials and celebrations of the community 
from season to season or by providing periodic occasions for pub¬ 
licly communicating the poetry or imaginative insight which had 
emerged out of the stimulus of its educational experience. Again, 
the celebration of creative workmanship and of the fruits of imagi¬ 
native effort should follow as a normal expression of college life, 
gathering into the community from time to time, over an extended 
period or for a lesser one, recognized writers who could encourage 
and further exemplify such creative effort. Projects of this kind 
are already in process on many college and university campuses 
under the auspices of various foundations. The university or college 
administrators should grasp these opportunities whenever available 
and seek to make them more integral to the educational experience 


as a whole. a 

Obviously the other arts-painting, sculpture, music, and the 

dance-woiild provide further opportunity for developing centers 

of creative workmanship and expression. In each of these areas, as 

in creative writing and dramatics, there would be the le 

tendency to let these activities lapse into perfomances to exh^.t 

individual performers or into programs for professional ends. C 

reerism whh its showmanship and the parade of ^ 

so infected college music and the arts that .t has become d^cuk to 

elicit from their ranks a genuine sense of artistry or of Jed 
to the creative spirit as a significant act for the total culture. To 
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some degree, however, this professionalism and exhibitionism can 
be restrained; and to that degree, attention to the larger goal of 
creative workmanship and expression can be given. 

Religious expression in its dedicatory forni can be developed 
likewise in the college community as a resource for the nurture of 
the human spirit and as an act of objective worship. Such expres¬ 
sion can be integral to the educational experience as a whole. It 
need not be tangential or incidental. It need not aw’ait outside 
stimulus or be dependent upon outside liturgical resources. The 
educational community, being a corporate body with normal crea- 
tural sensibilities, susceptible to the sense of mystery and wonder, 
responsive to intermittent moods of repentance, humility, praise 
and gratitude, and constantly in need of the redemptive resources 
which come out of such inter\'als of silence and symbolic action, 
possesses within itself motivation as well as facilities for such ex¬ 
pression. It also has a normal and natural relation to a religious 
heritage of some kind or of various kinds which can be correlated 
in a common sense of dedication and active religious expression. 

IV 

In this cursory attempt to indicate the lines along M-hich reform 
would logically occur in the university or college curriculum, were 
a concern for the nurture of the human spirit to become its organiz¬ 
ing principle, I have only pointed up some of the possibilities, the 
elaboration of which require further reflection. A direction of 
thinking upon higher education is sufficiently indicated here, how¬ 
ever, to make such an elaboration feasible. 

The question that may occur to obstruct further thinking in this 
direction is one of administrative policy. Can an educator charged 
with the administration of a community of scholars and students 
proceed along such obviously hcirarchical lines, designating one 
area of the educational experience the pointed center of its thrust, 
expecting other areas to fall in behind as supplementary reinforce¬ 
ments? This very question reveals the lack of a philosophy of ed¬ 
ucation in higher education as well as the lack of a fundamental 
concern with such an organizing pattern. There lurks behind the 
query the suggestion that education, like democracy, itself, as it is 
often conceived, must be a balancing of pressure groups wherein 
vested interests and the mobilization of power and influence can be 
the only administrative directives. Administrators, wishing to reveal 
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a democratic turn of mind among their colleagues, have fallen into 
this habit of thinking, assuming that their office is chiefly that of 
correlating the active and aggressive educational interests, rather 
than that of helping to give vision to the educational experience 
itself. The only realistic way to counter this tendency is, first, to 
correct one’s conception of democratic procedure and, second, to 
provide faculty facilities for working with administrative leaders 
in effecting the philosophy of education that is indicated. Demo¬ 
cratic procedure need not imply the relinquishment of a unifying 
vision, thereby lapsing into an equalization of heterogeneous, in¬ 
dividualistic efforts or interests; it can be the rallying of a corporate 
sense of dedication to what is clearly envisaged to be the distinctive 
task and responsibility of a community of men. Unless this is pos¬ 
sible, and unless this is purposely pursued, higher education can, 
in no sense, achieve the status of a higher learning. It must obvious¬ 
ly degenerate forthwith into a maze of miscellaneous forms of 
study and training with nothing more in the way of an affinity 
than a common locality, a common budget, and a common set of 
administrative officers. 

The hope of pursuing a common vision in higher education 
within a democratic process of administration hinges upon faculty 
and administrative officers working as an integrated body in the 
formation of purposes and policies. The procedure, which is now 
developing with increasing effect in some colleges and universi¬ 
ties, of having policy committees or permanent faculty-adminis¬ 
tration seminars charged with responsibility for working at prob¬ 
lems of educational philosophy and policy gives promise of forging 
an effective instrument in higher education for achieving representa¬ 
tive ends, which, at the same time, may be unifying ends, 
to common objectives which will be worthy of the name of higher 

education. 



IX 

RELIGIOUS SENSITI\’ITY AND DISCERNMENT 


W HY some people are responsive to a religious stimulus and 
others nor, and why religiously responsive people vary’ so 
enormously in the degree and character of their concern, are prob¬ 
lems which have provoked considerable inquiry among psycholo¬ 
gists and philosophers of religion. William James, seeking a reply 
to these questions or to questions like them, found a partial answer 
in his distinction between the healthy and the sick mind.* Subse- 
quent inquiries into the nature of religious behavior, particularly 
as it appeared in various forms of mysticism, pursued this clue with 
even greater precision,® some concerning themselves chiefly with 
the pathological manifestations of religious experience.® Except for 
the expositions relating the religious life to the social expression 
of human values, one might reasonably claim that the net result 
of this prodigious effort to get at the psychical root of the religious 
response has been to characterize the person who has become alive 
to the urgency of ultimate issues as being, in some sense, a sick 
soul, or at least as being somewhat abnormal compared to the 
healthy-minded individual who has been able to take life in stride, 
unperturbed by problems of destiny. 

Religious concern as a normal manifestation of the human re¬ 
sponse has seemed difficult to maintain in the face of this persistent 
bias that tended to identify health of mind with an unreflective 
absorption in well-being. To be sure, theologians and philosophers 
of religion had entered the field to state some psychological values 
of religious living.^ While these were carefully' reasoned exposi¬ 
tions, matured in their grasp of psychological facts, they never- 
thel^ bore a common limitation as an offset to the long line of 
publications in the psychology’ and histor\’ of religion in which re- 
Ugion had become suspect; they were avowedly normative, while 
the earlier studies had presumed to be descriptive in method. The 
excellence of their analyses, the balance of their judgments, their 
mea^red conclusions, could not effectively counter this underlying 
suspicion that an apologetics for religion was being advanced, how- 
belt a sophisticated apologetics. 


•53 
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The contribution which this normative literature made to the 


functional understanding of religion was impressive in its own 
right. 

Richard Cabot’s insight into the conditions which produced 
spiritual fatigue and their consequences for human behavior in 
ordinary experiences of living advanced James’s analysis of re¬ 
ligion as a source of psychic energy along constructive lines and 
provided a kind of psychological apologetic for religion of gen¬ 
uine merit. Cabot’s book, What Men Live By, became indispen¬ 
sable reading both for the student of religious psychology and for 
the professional religious worker as the shift in attention from the¬ 
ology to psychology of religion progressed—a tendency which had 
begun to manifest itself at the turn of the century, following James’s 
memorable work. Hocking’s principle of alternation advanced a 
similar argument and took on force as one viewed religion in the 
context of absolute idealism, although his insight was in no sense 
confined to that metaphysics. Religion, Hocking contended, is 
wholeness. Activity is fragmenting. To be engaged in a con¬ 
tinual round of activities is to reduce consciousness to the bare 
events of immediate and repetitious stimuli and, ultimately, to lose 
sight of the farther range of meanings altogether. Worship, he 
argued, recovers the perspective in which the whole of things is 
envisaged, bringing man’s partial experience into accord with the 
vision of God. Conversely, worship, if persisted in to the exclusion 
of concrete experience in the world of facts, becomes abstracting, 
dulling the sense for precision and for practical demands. Fertility 
and utility, two dimensions of conscious experience, Hocking in¬ 
sisted, must be sought in alternation if the human mind is to con¬ 


tinually renew itself. 

Rufus Jones found the contemplative act of prayer and worship 
a means of access to the depths in our consciousness in which spirit 
is made articulate and reinforcing. Jones, thinking out of a mys¬ 
tical form of absolute idealism, commonly known as spiritual 
monism, conceived of the human consciousness as having levels 
of religious awareness. The attentive consciousness, fixed upon 
outer events, was, of necessity, withdrawn from the deeper isues 
of its life and thus represented the person at a more superficial 
level of consciousness. The subconscious mind, free from the 

distractions of outer stimuli, was seen to be 

self wherein spirit in man communed with the Infinite Sp 

at the depth of all existence. Our minds are hke an iceberg, 
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Jones, in part rising into view, but four-fifths submerged. The 
spiritual quality of conscious existence depended upon recourse 
to these submerged depths wherein spirit dwelt as a quiet pool. 

Wieman saw religious living as a problem-solving adjustment of 
human consciousness and will, by which man w’as rescued from 
the life of illusion and made responsive to the sovereign good in 
existence. Worship, he viewed, as a stage in this process, an act of 
orientation and conscious commitment; but living continually in a 
mood of openness and responsiveness to the demands of the sover¬ 
eign good, he regarded equally imperative. 

Horton found in the doctrines of the Christian faith the affirma¬ 
tions which assured mental health. Christian belief and religious 
living were thus justified, not merely by the logic of their position, 
but by the therapy of their practical results. 

The suggestive insights that have come fron^ these several analyses 
of religion as a psychological act of worship and religious living 
have been of great importance to recent religious thinking. And 
their practical benefits may be of far greater significance than one 
is able to estimate. Yet, as an interpretation of the religious response, 
say in the basic creatural sense of providing clarification of its ele¬ 
mental importance to man, none of these analyses ever really seemed 
decisive. For all their reasonable persuasion and valuable insights, 
they did not grip one with a conviction that religious sensitivity 
or religious discernment was an indispensable creatural response 
like eating and drinking, breathing and sleeping, or that it figured 
as prominently in the category of human responses as political and 
economic activity. 

In fairness to these normative studies of religion, one should, 
perhaps, recognize that they reflected the practical mood of the 
period in which they appeared, which was apologetic in the prag¬ 
matic sense. Pragmatic value in religion, as in industry, carried a 
conclusive note. To be able to demonstrate or prove the practical 
importance of religion in an age that had become self-consciously 
pragmatic was tantamount to rescuing religion from the discard. 
In academic circles, this new apologetic could prove religion intel¬ 
lectually respectable. In popular circles, it could demonstrate that it 
had some practical importance. 

Neither of these motives reaches a sound theological basis. In 
fact, neither can claim a theological basis if by a theological con¬ 
cern one means inquiry into issues of human destiny in terms of 
their ultimate bearing. 
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I am convinced that a defense of the religious response, whether 
on psychological or dogmatic grounds, does not contribute to the 
kind of understanding of religious sensitivity which makes it irref¬ 
utably a normal functioning of the human consciousness. Such 
understanding is immensely important and needs to be pursued 
either as a science of religion, independent of practical consider¬ 
ations, or as a concern for aiding the differentiation of conscious¬ 
ness in human beings and providing for its nurture, by which that 
dimension of greatness in our human capacity may be enlarged and 
fructified. 

I would offer no apology for the religious response any more 
than I would seek to defend scientific curiosity or aesthetic enjoy¬ 
ment. Like them, it is a fruition of human consciousness under cer¬ 
tain circumstances that opens up its datum to the human mind, 
eliciting various kinds of reactions: joy, dread, adoration, wonder, 
moral zeal, love, integrity, good will, reassurance, apprehension, 
hope, resignation to the tragic sense, a renewed will to live, dedi¬ 
cation to an evisioned good, and devotion or even relinquishment 
in the pursuit of that good. 

I 


What is the nature of this elemental human response? Pathology, 
to be sure, is sometimes present in it; but beyond its pathological 
aspects, what is this response of joy and adoration and wonder, this 
persistence in integrity, hope, and goodness, often in the context 

of an acknowledged tragic sense? 

I think psychology of religion, both in its descriptive and in its 
normative explorations, has contributed to this study; but I believe 
they have failed to lift up the most significant meaning of religious 
sensitivity as it applies to our creatural existence and to the indi¬ 
viduation of consciousness by which the psychical self achieves 


spiritual emergence. , v 

*^Religious sensitivity has to do, first of all, with our attachment to 

life as creatures. This defines the most elemental condition of our 
existence. It concerns, next, those developing sensitivities and sensi¬ 
bilities through which we engage in the apprehension and en|oy- 
ment of the qualities of experience. These qualmes of experience 
derive from various grades of relationships which the 
ture bears: bis solitary moods that accentuate his 

his companionships and more general human '3 

his subjective life is made integral with other human beings, even 
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reaching the concept of the community; his awareness of, and de¬ 
votion to, the source of all life, awakening him to the sovereign 
meaning of all life. There are various ranges of sensitivity implied 
in these relationships, and, accordingly, they represent different 
degrees of complexity in human discernment. 

Conceivably, the child is peculiarly a victim of his solitary com¬ 
pulsions, his subjective life. Infancy suffers from inadequate differ¬ 
entiation of consciousness and from unformed sensibilities to actual 
qualities in the environing world. The meaning of his life as an 
individual waits upon development in these areas of response. The 
conceptual problems that arise with the capacity to abstract con¬ 
crete meanings and thus to conceive relationships may not intrude 
upon his tender consciousness. Life, for him, is a succession of con¬ 
crete objects, not even held together by an active memory, nor 
set in an orderly sequence projecting future events. Slowly the 
pattern of existence is perceived; but at this level, no reflection 
upon the human problem is likelv. Religion, in so far as it has any 
reality at all, is a psychical fact of attachment to life, carrying in¬ 
numerable possibilities for developing qualitative distinctions in ex¬ 
perience which give rise to personality structure and character. 

The religious response in the child, then, takes the form (1) of an 
animal assurance, an unreflective sense of being accepted, thus being 
released from whatever degree of undue apprehension the child’s 
psyche can comprehend (love as a religious reality is learned in this 
organic sense of solidarity); (2) of an intermittent sense of dis¬ 
order, arising from inner cravings rejected or from disapprovals, 
registered in ways that even a baby can understand; and (3) of an 
awakening empathy, presaging the whole order of relatedness that 
can rescue the infant from his solitariness and give him the normal 
craving for human company, even the hunger for union with all of 
life, which is implied in the ultimate concern of religious faith. 

These seminal sensitivities emerge and develop in response to very 
concrete happenings in the child’s life. And their nurture beyond 
childhood depends upon the stimulus that will hold the datum of 
the good (which assures qualitative existence in consciousness) 
before the consciousness, such that consciousness individuates in 
response to these felt demands, and acquires hungers and affections, 
impelling the person to embrace voluntarily the good of life so 
discerned. 

Religious sensitivity awakens out of preoccupation with the facts 
and meanings that define life as good. Without the incentive to say 
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life is good, without the impulse to praise life, the religious response 
cannot emerge-save as a retreat from existence. Religion as a re¬ 
treat from existence, which may develop into disenchantment with 
life itself, bears a negative relationship to the religious response. 
It has often been lifted up as religion par excellence, particularly in 
cultures where the existing world has been regarded as an evil that 
must pass away. Dread of the world, the complete depreciation of 
mortal existence, can only be looked upon as a diseased estimate 
of the life-process, atrophying the elemental creatural outreach that 
would otherwise result in relationships. 

To insist that life is good, however, without inclination to ac¬ 
knowledge the horror and evil that attends existence, would like¬ 
wise be a defective religious sensitivity. Religious sensitivity implies 
an accompanying dread, or at least an apprehension, in part the 
result of an incomplete orientation in the world, but more deeply 
the realization of one’s own limited powers to comprehend exist¬ 
ence—an uneasiness that grows out of misgivings with one’s self and 
recognition of the likelihood of one’s being at odds with what is 
ultimately right and good. There is nothing pathological about this 
apprehension. In fact, the absence of it would suggest a hint of 
incipient pathology in the same way that lack of a proper uneasi¬ 
ness in the child when confronting strange situations would be con¬ 
sidered abnormal by an observing psychiatrist. 

Fear in excess becomes morbid; but fear as expressive of a proper 
awareness of conditions with which one must come to terms is 


normal in the child as it is in the adult. 

These matters are not to be reversed, however. An exaggerated 
sense of the tragic quality of existence to the exclusion of the affir¬ 
mation that life is good obstructs or routs the creamra! response 
that is basic in religious sensitivity. There is real illne^ in the 
psychic life of a person when this condition arises. James s studip 
of religious experience expressing this kind of psychic illness remain 
a permanent advance in delineating the religious response. 

The “sick soul,” while manifesting pathological symptoms, must 
be characterized as “religious” because of the character of his 
anguish, and because of the process issuing from his response o 
redeem his situation. There is a reaching toward the good, m to 

process; and this reaching provides a tenuous attachment to life 
Len though the disturbances of his psychical nature ^end^^ ^i^ 
sensory capacities incapable of reUgious perception. An^^^er ^ 
of saying it is, the sick soul has promise of a rehgous restoratio 
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bv reason of his anguish and concern, which in themselves can 
become creative agents. If the illness of spirit develops into a state 
of complete rebellion against the good or passes into a confirmed 
state of cynicism and denial of the good, then the religious capacity 
of the person is seriously impaired. The redemptive forces cannot 
affect his psyche because his total nature is unresponsive, in fact, 
unreceptive, to the appeal of life's good. 

When this happens to the individual, discrimination in perceiving 
the interplay of good and evil in e.xistcnce vanishes, or is greatly 
reduced. Perceptions of good are routed, or so minimized as to 
e.xaggerate the perception of evil. I.ife’s events, and one’s own exist¬ 
ence, are read in the light of this supervening dread or distemper. 
The resolution of life’s issues is thus on the side of despair, and may 
possibly reach complete pessimism. Just as fear and joy exist con¬ 
comitantly in normal existence, so the acknowledgment of good¬ 
ness in life and of the tragic sense occurs in tension in the discrimi¬ 


nating response to existence evidencing religious sensitivity. 

The emergence of religious perception and sensitivity in the 
growing individual is marked by an advance from concrete feel¬ 
ings of good and ill that are personally experienced, to discern¬ 
ment that arises from reflective judgments which disentangle the 
general situation from the particular. Here a refinement of religious 
perception begins to take place, altered toward greater complexity 
by the conceptual power of the person. This conceptual power 
enables the individual to discern more subtle and complex evidences 
of good. It also provides him with an imaginative ability to antici¬ 
pate implications or to project immediate concrete data and rela¬ 
tionships such that every immediate good, concretely envisaged, 
takes on greater scope and significance. 

To the degree that this refinement of religious perception de¬ 
velops in the individual, he is made more responsive to objective 
conditions of good and is thereby increasingly delivered from the 
compulsions of his subjective nature which, in infancy, tended to 
nile his life. A greater stability and objectivity in the face of crises 
IS thereby made possible in the adult in whom such refinement of 
perception occurs. Injuries to self, loss and pain subjectively felt, 
are not generalized into universal evils. This is the discriminating 
consciousness gaining control over subjective compulsions. 

Growth of religious sensitivity also brings to the individual a kind 
of vision that adds to his competence in discerning and appraising 
the meanings of e.xistence as they present themselves. It gives fuller 
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orientation to his life—perspective we call it—for, being delivered 
to some degree from egoistic desire and from the circumscribed 
vision which egocentricity imposes, his thought and feeling find a 
wider range of appreciation and understanding. 

Such vision and receptiveness toward appreciable data actually 
lifts one to a new level of understanding. The world, in itself, comes 
into view. People as authentic persons take on character. The com¬ 
munity as a social reality is envisaged. Purposes and possibilities, 
however intangible, become motivating. The long range of human 
meanings takes on significance. What is of ultimate worth becomes 
a present concern. In this view of things a fundamental notion like 
that of God assumes reality, and the destiny of man in relation to 
such a fundamental notion is seen to be of greater moment than 
the satisfaction of desire. 


II 

This matter of religious vision, or of sensitivity in one’s envisage- 
ment opening up to the mind significant data bearing upon human 
destiny, is a more subtle problem of human personality than is com¬ 
monly assumed. It is closely allied to the valuations which form 
the structure of personality over a period of years as well as to the 
bent of mind which gradually becomes fixed under the stimulus of 
habitual attention. I have dealt with this matter at some length in 
an article on “Religious Awareness and Knowledge,” a brief excerpt 
from which may help to illumine the present discussion: 

“Through association we tend to build up a familiarity with cer¬ 
tain stimuli which, in turn, attaches emotional feeling to events 
in which such stimuli appear. Familiarity is not the only source of 
such emotional association, although it generally enters m some 
form to give appeal or persuasiveness to the event. Thus perception 
is conditioned by the kind of habituated experiences that give rise 
to emotional feeling impelHng attention. But while the influence of 
such emotion is strong concerning ordinary men. 
their responses, it is possible to achieve a measure of independence 
from such persuasion through critical reflection. Consequently, the 
Slined person is less likely to be limited in perceptions to the 

'““rheToiniTL trying to suggest here is, that over a period of 
veal indirduals devdop a certain kind of probable response to 

colors the character of things experienced, but it actually de 
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mines what may be perceived. For as James has said, ‘Just in pro¬ 
portion as an experience is probable will it tend to be directly felt.’ 

* A » • » % < • • ^ 

^ • • 

“The conclusion to which this analysis leads is, that awareness and 
knowledge are so related to the forms of feeling and attention that 
their character may be said to be in direct relation to the habitual 
associations and their persisting stimuli. The music lover, through 
continually hearing significant music, comes to be peculiarly aware 
of musical meanings and values. The lover of art, through constant 
observation of recorded genius, achieves a competency of perceiv¬ 
ing and knowing art values. The skilled workman, by his continual 
association with tools and the shaping of materials, acquires a ca¬ 
pacity for sensing and knowing defects and values of workmanship. 
Religious awareness and knowledge are similarly related to associ¬ 
ations and persisting stimuli, bringing the realities of religious im¬ 
port into focus. One who never contemplates these may no more 
be expected to envisage their existence, or their significance of 
meaning, than one who never turns to music may be expected to 
be sensitive to that sphere of facts and meanings.”® 

Religious vision, then, arises from a structure of human conscious¬ 
ness in which perceptiveness has quickened the mind to be atten¬ 
tive, not only to a wide area of facts and intimations bearing upon 
human destiny, but to certain kinds of data in ordinary experience 
which offer some clues to the ultimate meaning of man and his des¬ 
tiny. It thus involves a process of perceiving data and of attending 
to meanings. 

The character of events which becomes peculiarly evident to re¬ 
ligious perception is a qualitative occurrence in life to which the 
word “goodness” may be properly applied. "Goodness” is an ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult term to clarify. Without some base from which 
to work the word can be made quite meaningless. In the context 
of this discussion the word "goodness” will be understood to con¬ 
vey a quality of meaning which points the human emergent beyond 
its own ambiguous perfections to intentions implicit in occurrences 
which move God-ward. This quality is not dissociated from natu¬ 
ral or human structures, for its operational route is these very struc¬ 
tures which give actuality to meaning. One could speak of it in the 
way in which the emergent philosopher has spoken of any novel 
meaning which appears in a structure where a new complexity of 
relations gives intimation of new meaning in process of forming 
but which in its present state is but incipient in character. "It does 
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not yet appear what it shall be.” Enough appears, however, to indi¬ 
cate that a quality not wholly its own is emerging from the struc¬ 
ture. Goodness would then be to the human structure what psychi¬ 
cal activity would be to the physical existence in a structure of 
mechanism. 

Goodness derives its essential meaning, then, from these intima¬ 
tions of a higher-than-human working within natural and human 
structures. God, being qualified by his goodness, as Whitehead has 
phrased it, exemplifies a certain character of relations to the world 
and to the human community. These relations express a concern for 
meaning and for conditions which are creative of this meaning. 
God’s goodness may thus be viewed operationally as his partici¬ 
pation in events which move toward qualitative attainment. This 
is what is implied in the creative act of God. 

in 

The reach toward clarification of this profound happening within 
the structures of the world is always met with some degree of frus¬ 
tration, for quite obviously the human mind, in pressing for under¬ 
standing of this qualitative happening in events, is struggling to en¬ 
visage what exceeds its sight. Yet the human mind does catch inti¬ 
mations of its working in acts of beneficence or of judgment which 
arise in situations and in relations between human beings, often in 
conjunction with situations of extremity involving, for example, 
such responses as remorse, repentance, and forgiveness. These acts 
reveal a sensitivity at work in human beings which can radically 
transform both the individual and the situation in which the pcr- 
sons’s life is cast. Often a situation of conflict between people, it 
may be between parent and child, reaches such an impasse that the 
two life-streams seem to seal up against one another. They cannot 
effect a complete insulation from one another once they have been 
interpenetrative. Each bears the burden of the other’s life in his 
own structure of experience. But a suflficient degree of hypnosis js 
effected in the mood of alienation to enable each of them to pa^ by 
on the other side so as to avoid any direct encounter between them. 
This condition of concealment may continue until one or the other 
is moved to a sense of the tragedy of the relationship. Such a mo¬ 
mentary glimpse of the total meaning of the situation may e 
enough to enable one to break through the fortress of the ego 
which pride has reared, and with this one swift, penetrating glimpse 
the citadel may crumble. For in such instances, the redemptive act 
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works swiftly or it does not work at all. This instantaneous escape 
from the self-contained view is enough to start the deflation of the 
ego which may then begin in remorse to move toward repentance 
and reconciliation. The repentant act elicits a response of forgive¬ 
ness. The forgiven state, in a way, changes no single fact. The life¬ 
time of unintended injurv may not be undone. Time being real, 
effectual, will not turn back; and it may not be in its power to heal. 
Yet forgiveness transforms the tragedy of time that has been lived 
into a situation which makes tragedy acceptable and accepted. The 
injury no longer rankles. Relations are no longer strained. The indi¬ 
viduals are no longer estranged. The healing that cannot alter con¬ 
ditions in fact does alter the perspective in which the facts are 
borne. Thus the transformative power of the repentant heart re¬ 
leases both a healing and a creative force into the relations between 
the two people. 

In situations which press men and women to a sense of their ex¬ 
tremity', where the resources of self-help seem spent or unavailable, 
these recreative and healing events break in upon human relations, 
often spontaneously as if unanticipated, to transform a situation of 
defeat and despair into hope. 

Again, intimations of goodness come in situations where abun¬ 
dance presses upon conscious experience. This, too, is a form of 
human extremity in that it becomes a joy too great to bear. The 
cup runs over. Joy is a welling-up out of gratitude for grace w’hich 
abounds. The capacity for joy accompanies the capacity for appre¬ 
ciative awareness not only in that such awareness opens up the 
world of meaning to the receptive consciousness, but it also releases 
the bodily feelings from possessive demands which w'ould other¬ 
wise intrude an acquisitive outreach. The peril of selfhood is thus, 
in effect, removed or at least diminished as the bounds of the self 
are extended. 

The movement of the human psyche tow'ard ends not its ow'n 
in this appreciative w'ay awakens a sense of identity with other life 
or with other events. This, too, is perilous, as I shall soon point out; 
nevertheless it is the route to that summit of experience w'here the 
vision of God and the vision of man converge. In this orientation of 
the psyche love, as an outward movement toward people and tow'ard 
the Source of all goodness, is made increasingly controlling in con¬ 
trast to that condition of self-love w'hich separates people from one 
another by its inw'ard movement tow’ard the many egocentric foci. 
In the one instance, the relations which bind life together are ac- 
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knowledged and made the resources of living; in the other, the re¬ 
lations, if acknowledged, are resisted and, where possible, severed. 
More often, however, where the look of the self is selfward, the 
relations go unnoted, though by no means unencountered. 

The movement of the psyche toward identity with other life 
is not, psychologically speaking, a relinquishment of the self. The 
center of sensory organization within the personality structure of 
the organism remains as an individuated channeling of meaning. 
Only the bodily feelings become transformed in their automatic 
responses by the appreciative consciousness which receives the good 
of the world as its good. The identifying marks of goodness move 
God-ward and other-men-ward instead of simply selfward. 

The emotion of joy is a response, then, acknowledging the full¬ 
ness of life’s meaning and a confession of one’s incapacity to re¬ 
ceive its fullness or to hold even a portion of it for any extended 
period of rime. The cup runs over. 

IV 

Joy as an emotion can be intelligible only to the consciousness 
which is capable of an ounvard movement toward an experience of 
identity; for the movement selfward can yield no such sense of the 
fullness of life. The demand for self-satisfaction is insatiable. Self- 
seeking may subside for moments at a time, as hunger and passion 
and similar cravings may be assuaged. In this sense, satisfaction can 
be achieved. The rhythms of the body are formed by its rising and 
receding hungers. But a vast gulf stretches between sheer bodily 
satisfaction and the emotion of joy. They are not comparable either 

in dimension or in level of meaning. 

Now a problem intrudes here which is often magnified into a 
stumbling block for those who would hold body and spirit to¬ 
gether. What I have just said about the conU'ast between bodily 
satisfaction and joy will seem to border upon asceticism with impli¬ 
cations of self-denial and especially denial of bodily satisfactions. 

I have no intention of asserting either of these denials to an ascetic 
degree. Certainly I would insist that any concentration upon bodily 
satisfaction such as is implied in sensuality, in whatever f^m, ag¬ 
gravates the demands of the self in a possessive sense. The line 
between bodily delight and sensuality is often a very thin one; 
nevertheless there is a proper demarcation between participation 
in the bodily senses and indulgence which enslaves the spirit of man. 
Bodily delight, which, of course, includes many forms of self-saus- 
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faction, can be consonant with the outward movement of the 
psyche in the sense that community or the interrelation of life, 
when it is a genuine correlation of interests, becomes an instance 
of individuals in coimminity. Such communitv, in which the con¬ 
crete goods are acknowledged and accounted for, is of a greater 
coniplexir\’ of relationship, carrying a higher degree of qualitative 
tension than the communal form in which individuality is canceled 
out or in which sensory capacities are obscured as in asceticism. 
Solitar\' asceticism and mass society have one basic trait in com- 
mon: both have relinquished the creative tension benveen the living 
center of the sensory self, which fosters individuality in the bodily 
feelings, and the demands beyond the self. There is a truncation 
of spirit whenever this tension is destroyed or obscured. 

There is a further reason why bodily delight may not be depre¬ 
ciated in deference to the emotion of joy. Any perception of good¬ 
ness giving rise to such an emotion invariably manifests itself to the 
individual as a bodily feeling; and the persistence of its meaning as a 
recreative force of the personalit\' is made possible by its retention 
in the bodily feelings. There can be no sharp dichotomy, therefore, 
benveen the sensory self and some “higher” self or between the 
self and the not-self, even though the distinction is made between a 
pattern of responses within the individual which moves self-ward 
and one which extends the individual's concerns appreciatively 
beyond the self. 

The outward movement of the human psyche, leading to identity 
\yith the full range of life and meaning, enlarges the scope of sensi¬ 
tivity, making one responsive to a greater range of appreciative 
but m so doing, it also increases the range of pain and 
suffering. It is in this sense that joy and sorrow are concomitant 
experiences. The extension of the range of feeling is inevitable 
where identification with other centers of living or concern occurs 
1 hus the problem of evil mounts as a feeling-event in proportion 
as the appreciative consciousness extends its reach. 

It is at this point that the perception of goodness falters. For 
even in the individual consciousness which has won its way to an 
awareness of meaning beyond the restrictive bounds of the self the 
vision of meaning in which both good and evil are encountered'will 
invariably be more attentive to events of evil than to events of 
goodness. There are several reasons why this will occur For one 
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thing, evil, more often than not, releases bizarre and violent con- 
figurations of destruction and pain, as in the earthquake or the 
blinding storm; while goodness may come into one’s path with the 
quietness of sun and of gentle rain. The import of evil, or better, 
the urgency of judging and denouncing evil, impresses even the 
religiously sensitive person as a topic of greater significance than 
the designation of goodness. A subtle influence motivates the choice 
of emphasis here. Even the person concerned with religious mean¬ 
ing is susceptible to the appeal of power over goodness. And the 
denunciation of evil yields an illusion of power in the name of 
goodness. Thus if one can champion goodness with a feeling of 
power through fighting against evil, he is apt to choose this course 
as being more suited to his reforming zeal, leaving to poets and 
mystics the more gentle and ambiguous art of perceiving the good. 

To be sure, a further motive often enters in. Metaphysically, 
some would hold, the goodness of God can be approached only 
through negation of evil. The good is not given in structured events, 
they would contend. If it appears, it comes as a grace that is given 
on God’s initiative. One will know when this decisive event occurs 
for God, himself, will make it known. This conception of good¬ 
ness dissociates the goodness of God from the events of common 
goodness so sharply as to leave no alternative but to define the re¬ 
ligious act as the perception of evil. The perception of goodness, 
in this perspective, could have only idolatrous connotations. 

Against both this indiscriminate identification of power and good¬ 
ness and this extravagant abstraction of goodness, I would argue for 
a religious discernment which attends to the qualitative events 
within the concrete structures of experience giving intimation of 
God’s grace and goodness. 

A greater degree of discrimination in religious discernment is de¬ 
manded, however, as perception of evil and perception of goodness 
crowd into consciousness to counter one another or to create a dis¬ 
turbing tension which is not readily resolved. The tendency of the 
human mind to want to balance accounts between conflicting 
forces and to give intellectual allegiance to whatever figure survives 
below the line as debit or credit causes it to cancel out the creative 
tension between good and evil and thus to be oblivious to real differ¬ 
ences. Lurking beneath this habit of mind is, again, the insidious 
inclination to capitulate to survival power, even to worship it. What 
prevails in the balance of forces is thus accounted right whether it 

be good or evil. 
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The discrimination which religious perception tries to make here 
is one that dissociates the mind from inevitable allegiance to sheer 
ambiguous power without dissociating power and goodness. This 
implies a purer vision of goodness or, rather, a perception of good¬ 
ness which is committed to meaning and quality rather than to 
sheer force; which is a way of saying that goodness and W’hatever 
prevails are not accounted svnonomous. Goodness if it is a quality 
of meaning remains good whether or not, in the balance of forces 
and tendencies, it prevails under any given circumstance. Purit)' of 
religious perception consists precisely in this capacity to perceive 
goodness in the complexity of events where evil abounds. It is not 
an act of ignoring evil, but an act of realistically holding in view, 
under vivid contrast, both good and evil as they operate in con¬ 
crete events. The resolution of the conflict between good and evil 
is not wholly the work of man; nor is it wholly in his hands. This 
raises the troublesome question as to how far, and in what sense, 
men may fight the evil they apprehend and fight for the good 
which they cherish. One who makes an easy resolution of this prob¬ 
lem will be overlooking the creative character of events as well as 
the ambiguit)' of men’s valuations and affections. In a creative situ¬ 
ation, good and evil intermingle, often to the human perspective in 
indistinguishable form. The ambiguity here arises from the tension 
between novel and persisting value and from the differences in the 
way men assess the claims of novelty and of persistent events. Cre¬ 
ativeness demands an interrelating of these facets of meaning; but 
only the creative act, itself, can effect the transition through which 
interrelation occurs. The habits and fixations of men tend to line 
them up on one or the other side, impelling them either to a stub¬ 
born resistance toward novelty or to champion novelty for its own 
sake, thus countenancing ruthlessness toward all created goods. 

These seemingly opposite characteristics among people, the one 
impelling people to cling steadfastly to what is given, the other 
pressing individuals toward innovation, have a common basis in the 
tendency to equate goodness with what one personally cherishes 
and in which one finds his own sense of security. Basically this is an 
egoistic drive which ignores the note of judgment upon one’s self 
and leaves the reconstructive forces, which are objective to one’s 
existence, uncalculated. Generally, the person for whom the past 
and Its fixed meanings offer the greater degree of security will 
identify God with past values and set him at odds with creative 
c ange; while the individual whose sole security lies in the promise 
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of the future will define God exclusively in terms of novelty or 
creative change as the breaker of patterns, the creator with a nailed 
fist. In both instances, God is made in the image of one’s own valu¬ 
ations which, in turn, have been defined by one’s intimate sense of 
need and desire. 


The resistance to creative change in large part arises from the 
conviction that change, itself, is but a manifestation of transitori¬ 
ness and that changelessness is, in itself, the basic good. A meta¬ 
physics of long standing underlies this conviction—one in which 
the good can be mathematically delineated as an eternal structure. 
The commitment to novelty also arises from a basic conviction—the 


conviction that sheer process is a sovereign source of good; thus 
whatever issues from its occurrence is good or is better than the 


structure through which it has broken in its advance toward the 


novel event. Emergence in its profound meaning is never simply 
change; it is re-creation or reconception. It is a transformative oc¬ 


curence in which the elements of an older structure are thrust into 


a new order of relations. The new is never the polar opposite of 
the old. Each stands in a formative relationship, the one qualified 
by the other. The old can never be the same once the new structure 
has actualized some portion of the possibilities which were implicit 
in its existence. The new, however different it may appear at the 
moment of emergence, moves out of a context which is always the 
receding past. It bears in its organic being the accumulative and 
transformed residue of whatever past has preceded its actuality. 

Now the perception of good as over against evil in this creative 
passage of events becomes difficult in proportion as one is inflexible 
in either direction. Goodness then tends to be defined in relation 


to one or the other point of fixation. Yet the good is always in the 
act of qualitative attainment wherein emergence wrests from past 
structures the qualifying influence which can be assimilated into 
the new. Where value cannot be so assimilated, it forms as an ac¬ 


cumulation of obstructive energy registering defeat in every sub¬ 
sequent act. Having dissociated itself from the ongoing stream in 
which creative meaning is being fashioned, it has no part in the 
creative purpose itself. Its defeat thus becomes increasingly evident 
as its own dissolution of structure occurs in its every act of resist¬ 
ance. On the other hand, where partisans of novel advance remain 
indifferent to this qualifying event wherein the increment of per¬ 
sisting value is assimilated, their very thrust into novelty has the 
same dissipating effect. Its resources are highly contemporary; thus 
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the dimension of its meaning is meager. It lacks depth and quality 
which only time and its creative passage can bequeath. At best, 
such a thrust can boast but a seasonal triumph which must be readi¬ 
ly dissolved as soon as its meager resource of energy and insight is 
spent. 

VI 

Religious discernment is always an act of a^yarcncss in the midst 
of creative advance; yet it is not always preoccupied with the mo¬ 
ment of change. It is a process of attending to persisting features 
of quality which rise from experience, attesting to the goodness of 
existence in the form of a fruition of creative change. This is one 
source of generalized notions such as mutuality, love, tenderness, 
forgiveness, beauty, order, truth, and peace. The concrete occur- 
rences of these qualitative meanings is always a process, a happening 
having to do with relations and qualities of response arising from 
these relations. But it is their nature to have enduring effects in the 
sense of eliciting subsequent processes with affinities for these quali¬ 
ties and of giving direction to processes such that the goodne.ss of 
existence which has become actual by reason of their occurrence 
persists, both as a qualifying effect upon all proce.sses and as a matrix 
of meaning which generates new events in kind. 

These generalized notions, therefore, are not just abstractions of 
the mind. They arc, as it were, distillations of quality from concrete 
occurrences which, in becoming cumulative, give a sort of texture 
to experience within the relationships in which such events per¬ 
sistently occur. Thus they live on in events. In this form, they are 
effective as overtones and depths of experience which add a dimen¬ 
sion of feeling to the experiences of people \vho live within such a 
relationship. Anyone who has achieved some measure of this depth 
in experience in living with people or with some person, or in re¬ 
lation to some place, will recognize immediately the persisting quali¬ 
ty of goodness to which I am pointing. 

These overtones elicit from the group life, itself, a consensus of 
meaning and valuation by which a society or a culture comes to a 
common understanding of such general notions as truth, beaur\% 
love, order, and the like. Thus it may be said that while the in¬ 
dividual philosopher may arrive abstractly at a definitive concep¬ 
tion of these terms through arduous analysis, the group as a whole, 
or people living within the common experience of the group, come 
to have a sense for these meanings and these values in concrete 
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terms, by acquaintance one may say, through the life they have 
lived together. This fact will help to explain why such general 
notions take on a cultural coloring. It is often assumed that these 
notions are nothing but predilections of the culture. This is a half- 
truth. They will always assume some cultural character when they 
are encountered in concrete form, for they are actual ingredients 
of some context of living-experience. Abstractly they can be dis¬ 
tilled from any culture or from many cultures. Concretely they 
exist as overtones of some actualized meanings or values within 
events which have been known and felt by actual people within a 
given pattern of living. 

Once these overtones and depths of experience, to which we 
give the names “beauty,” “love,” “order,” “community,” etc., form 
within a given relationship they have the force of actuality even 
though they may not always be designable or measurable; for they 
generate the quality of meaning which enters into every experience- 
able occasion within that relationship. The presence of these over¬ 
tones and depths of experience is what gives reassurance to the 
human psyche—at times amplifying and heightening the intellect’s 
grasp of discernible meanings, at other times serving as a ballast 
when the mind moves toward despair. When we have discerned 
the import of this feeling context, much of which envelops the 
structure of events with an imperceptible fullness, we will have 
penetrated to the empirical basis of faith. 



X 

FAITH AND INQUIRY 


A s ONE looks back over these pages* reviewing our attempt to 
, state the case for the appreciative response in education, it 
becomes clear that the deep-lying concern of this effort has been 
to bring the life of the mind, bent upon inquiry, and the life of 
faith into some fruitful correlation. Some solution to this problem 
is imperative I am convinced if we are to overcome the split in the 
experience of educated people which has rendered much of our 
learning sterile. 

The life of the mind and the life of faith are not two different 
spheres of our existence; they are, as we have intimated in various 
parts of our discussion, two dimensions of the human response or 
two phases of one continuous body of experience. The life of the 
mind is pre-eminently a preoccupation with definitive ends and 
processes of thought, yet constantly pervaded by sentiments, feel¬ 
ings, and intermittent moments of awareness which bespeak the 
depth of experience to which every sharpened intellectual notion 
is organically related. The life of faith, however disciplined or un¬ 
disciplined in expression, is a preoccupation with this undefined 
range of awareness which will not let us go because it is, within 
the sophisticated community as in the primitive society, the nurtur¬ 
ing matrix of both mind and spirit. 

The life of the mind where it is pursued as a process of definitive 
inquiry is clearly a regulative procedure, as Dewey has explicitly 
acknowledged, aiming to order experience in ways or in a direction 
which human intelligence in its most disciplined and responsible 
form can effect. This is man pressing himself upon a situation or 
upon experience in his most determined and assertive role. Man, in 
exercising his critical intellectual powers in the solving of a problem 
or in pursuing a line of discovery, is literally man standing astride 
the cosmos, acting with a self-consciousness and a self-confidence 
that attests to his triumph over nature and over himself. Man, in 
getting his conscious powers in this determined way, becomes, as 
It were, a human creator. He fashions situations to his liking-that 
IS, in ways which accord with his considered judgments. His liking 
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in this instance means his purposed projection, impelled by a desire 
to follow the lead of his most sharpened and discerning judgments. 

To some extent, of course, this human assertiveness in intellectual 
effort is sheer egoistic dominance. To a greater extent, however, 
especially where the discipline of method is employed, the indi¬ 
vidual intellect, in pursuing solutions of its problems, acts, not for 
itself alone, but for the community of minds which forms an intel- 
lectual tradition and which brings to every situation of inquiry a 
fund of resources generated by, or distilled from, the persistent 
labors of other minds. 

I am not making the point, therefore, that intellectual activity is 
egoistic; I am saying that by the very nature of attentive activity, 
directed toward action or toward disciplined inquiry, the critical 
work of the mind fixes man with utter vigilance upon the point of 
emphasis where meaning in his terms is distilled. This is what it 
means to make the mind regulative, to control data; for the regula¬ 
tion and the control are for purposes which the tentative hypothesis 
has initiated or the thesis under consideration has affirmed. The 
mind, therefore, to a considerable degree, is self-enclosing when 
persistently in pursuit of intellectually defined problems. 

Faith, understood in the context of appreciative awareness, is an 
opposing rhythm which, while not wholly contrary to the interests 
of the mind, confronts the human mind with what is not itself. 
Faith is the depth of experience illumining the receptive mind, 
judging the active human mind, even reconstructing or transform¬ 
ing the human mind. Faith is thus the capacity in man to sense his 
human limits by reason of a sensitivity to what stands over against 
the human structure of consciousness and over against the human 
situation. This standing-over-against is not simply in the guise of 
an alien order or an opposing realm of meaning. The situation is 
more complex than that, more dynamic, more creative. Mind may 
be devoid of continuity with its depths, and thus seal off the re¬ 
sources of tradition, community, the creative passage, and all that 
transpires within the psychic structure of experience. It may, how¬ 
ever, be but the luminous point of this vast heritage of valuation 
which operates in any existent moment like a reservoir of latent 

psychic energy and insight. 

When the mind wilfully seals off these resources, it becomes a 
highly contemporary instrument of cognition, capable of sharp an 
pointed perfomance, but lacking utterly in ballast or respons.b.hty. 
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In sucl\ a state, mind, uninformed by feeling or rather by its feeling- 
context, can be ruthless in its concern with rigor and in its adher¬ 
ence to what it discerns as fact. When it is informed by feeling, 
mind becomes more cumbersome in its perfoniiance. The com¬ 
plications which feeling imposes upon reflection can be of such 
magnitude as to compel one to seek deliverance from its demands. 
Objectivity in research or in highly skilled performance takes on 
meaning in this context. The notion of objectivity has been badly 
abused, both by those who have tried to assume it and by those who 
have been critical of the detached mind. It is true, as the critics 
have complained, that no one remains objective in the sense that he 
transcends the biases of his organism; yet, in assuming an objective 
role, one musters all the controls available to the mind and the or¬ 
ganism which have been made possible through discipline. The un¬ 
disciplined mind cannot be objective. The person who has learned 
and exercised such discipline, on the other hand, does achieve a 
measure of detachment in certain situations where, as it were, he 
is able to command the bodily feelings to attend to the particular 
purpose at hand. Objectiveness may effect a permanent hypnosis 
of the feeling-context. It may, however, be simply a functional re¬ 
lease from the ambiguities of creatural depth for purposes of de¬ 
fined activity. 

The cumbersomeness of mental effort under the stimulus of 
feeling has led to various educational attempts to free the mind 
from its intrusions, not necessarily for specified purposes in which 
objectivity is required, but simply as a sustained habit of critical 
mindedness. University education during the twenties and thirties 
was marked by the astringent quality of intellect, separating young 
people from their loyalties and affections or from any corporate 
participation in which feeling attachments might be involved on the 
g:round that such identification invariably awakened irrational emo¬ 
tions which could only obstruct or complicate clear critical 
thought. By this studied attempt to free the mind from such attach¬ 
ments and involvements, the intellectuals earned the title of dis¬ 
repute. “the irresponsibles,” Responsible thought like responsible 
living means involvement. One may say that the normal pattern of 
living demands involvement. And this, in turn, requires a capacity 
to think in situations charged with profound feeling. The objec- 
tivity of the psychiatrist cannot be carried into the family situation 
■where the bonds of love are real and where moments of anguish as 
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well as spontaneous joy tear at the heart in the very midst of the 
routines of living. Nor can the highly controlled methods of dis¬ 
ciplined objectiveness in the scientist be imported into the political 
scene or the normal, festive community. These objective instru¬ 
ments and procedures have relevance to these situations, but they 
are not the normal conditions of mentality which everyone may or 
should employ or emulate in the act of living. The failure of the 
liberal educator and of the liberal thinker in general to recognize 
this fact has led to unrealism in dealing with such situations as well 
as to an impoverishment of personality. 

The cumbersomeness of intellectual effort, where the mind is 


awakened to its feeling depths, does not argue that the educator 
must educate the young thinker to be indifferent to these demands 
or freed from them in the sense of simulating a strained objectivity; 
rather, it argues for some degree of rapport between feeling and 
intellect. Such interrelation of one’s emotional depths and conscious 
experience is what one means by integrity of personality. The per¬ 
son is one person in mind and heart. Thus the utterances of his 
conscious self, he means with his whole heart. And what he feels 
in his depths, he does not wholly conceal, though he may exercise 
restraint and good taste in speaking out of these hidden reserves. 

The integration of the human spirit is the only acceptable solution 
to this condition of cumbersomeness in the mental life where feel¬ 
ing is involved. By integration here, I mean, not a simple resolution 
of tensions, but a genuine process of inner commumcation, zs it 
were, between head and heart—a live dialectic in which conscious 
thought is intermittently arrested, sobered, even redirected, by the 
demands of feeling, then again released, impelled, energized, and 
inspired by the realization that the whole man speaks out m this 
declaration or protest. I mean also that the reflective process reaches 
to the depths of feeling, questioning and counseling the inner man, 
cleansing the wounds of the spirit which threaten to fester, or 
routing the gathering of tensions which would otherwise form into 


a fixation. .... l rr c 

But the real concern of the educator in bringing the life of the 

mind and the inner depth of spirit into a creative correlation must 

be to awaken or to create and nurture resources of spirit which can 

rise from deep feeling where the discipline of thought is propwly 

brought to bear. This will occur whenever ‘he you"g mmd « 

brought into a situation where the demands upon his attention pull 
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equally upon his critical and appreciative powers. The force of 
great music, symphonic or choral, of drama and poetry, of sermon 
or ritual, when these arc in disciplined form, lies precisely here. In 
their concomitant demand for discrimination and an affective re¬ 
sponse, they win the human spirit to an act of affirmation in which 
the whole man is alerted and impelled to respond. It is in this con¬ 
nection that I would argue for nurture in the appreciative response 
as a function of higher education by way of relating the life of the 
mind to the capacity for faith. A similar correlation of feeling and 
critical thought can be effected through instances of ethical decision 
where the person is made to feel himself involved in an actual sit¬ 
uation. Again the capacity of faith is awakened to function as an 
ally and corrective of the critical mind, and vice versa. 

The capacity for faith as such carries no connotation of a spe¬ 
cific faith. It is not, in this educational conte.xt, addressed to con¬ 
tent. It concerns first an orientation of the human psyche. The 
psychical pitch of the organism is determining, either in blocking 
off certain areas of stimuli and interest or in bringing the conscious 
mind into live and receptive relations with its data. One will detect 
evidences of the psychical orientation in specific acts or attitudes, 
registering feelings of aversion, indifference, emptiness, or in a 
spontaneous quickening of interest, a visible outreach evidencing 
concern, even anxiety, or in a readiness to receive what is offered. 
These various expressions of attitudes or tendencies toward re¬ 
sponse are by no means superficial in nature. Usually the whole or¬ 
ganism is involved in the reaction; and a complicated history of 
marring or heightening experiences lies embeded in the bodily 
feelings prompting these responses. 

What has occurred to the personality before the person enters 
upon his college or university experience is a present datum with 
which the educational experience will have to come to terms. In 
coming to terms with it, this experience may be the means of dis¬ 
sipating incentive and aspiration where it has existed, or it may re¬ 
generate psychical energy where it has been frustrated or in a dor¬ 
mant state. Education in this sense is a highly charged process of 
interaction making for creative results or issuing in a serious dis¬ 
solution of the psychical structure of the personality. 

The negation of the aspirational outreach or its vital impairment 
through an insinuation of depreciation can arise directly from a 
first encounter with the intellectual life. Much of this early disaf- 
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fection is the direct empathic response of the student to the pro¬ 
fessor in charge. It is unfortunately true that college and univer¬ 
sity professors are often truncated human beings in the worst 
sense.^ Their disciplined natures constitute but a portion of their 
personality structure. The rest is an ambiguous interplay of com¬ 
plexes and unclarified motives or resentments which often appear 
in the professor’s lecture or in the class discussion in the guise of 
seasoned wisdom. The disciplined side of his nature can convey 
these fractured remnants of his inverted idealism in their most 
favored aspect; but his discipline may not be able to reveal to him 
or to his students the intricate workings of deception which betray 
both teacher and student into an embittered outlook upon life, sea¬ 
soned, of course, by a playful humor which rescues its hidden 
premise from the realm of discussion. 

Such impairment of the human psyche, however, may occur 
even under the most favorable circumstances; for the communica¬ 
tion of meanings at the level of the psychical orientation is exceed¬ 
ingly delicate. Until the student has matured intellectually enough 
to grasp implications of meanings, what is intended by the profes¬ 
sor as a constructive idea or which in no way suggests a negative 
feeling for him, may convey only negation for the student. For the 
context in which the idea appears bears no feeling-relation to the 
context of feeling out of which the student’s ideas emerge. There 
is no real help for this situation except encouragement to struggle 
through the stretches of incommunicable experience until a gen¬ 
uine rapport arises from a new level of understanding which will 
inevitably come as the student matures in personality and in the 
interchange of thought and feeling. 

Some educators will want to insist that a measure of communica¬ 
bility can be established even at these early stages when the student 
is without adequate comprehension. To be sure, this is true. I 
would doubt, however, that essential understanding can be reached. 
And if the situation is forced, something in the creative experience 
will be destroyed. The professor will cease to exemplify a struc¬ 
ture of meaning toward which the growing mind must reach, and 
instead he will become a sort of nursemaid, consoling the student 
in his immaturity, possibly encouraging him to remain content 

with his immature ideas. 

There is a degree of pain in the emergence of meaning and ot 
the capacity for meaning which must be borne; else the creative 
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thrust cannot occur. For learning is an instance of the creative 
act. It can occur onlv under circumstances in which old structures 
are broken in upon or broken through, releasing new ones. 

Some of the creative tension necessary to hard-earned insight 
has been removed from much of modern education on the assump¬ 
tion that education must be student-centered to the point of making 
no demands upon him. This has resulted in bending the data as \\'en 
as the structure of meaning implicit in the instructor s role to the 
student’s level of learning where struggle has virtually disappeared. 
Obviously there must be some better choice between imposing an 
inflexible subject matter coupled with an arbitrary professorial 
manner on the student’s docile or unwilling mind, and, trivializing 
the content of learning and the relation between teacher and stu¬ 
dent by offering no incentive to stretch the mind toward yet un¬ 
reachable, but alluring patterns of meaning. 

The process of maturing the human psyche is more than an intel¬ 
lectual event; for it involves more than a clarification of meaning 
or even an integration of meaning. As we indicated earlier, the 
conscious mind rises out of the bodily depths of feeling where 
some of the basic adjustments must occur, else the personality'^ be¬ 
comes splintered under the tension of discord. T am convinced that 
the nurture and discipline of these depths of human nature can be 
effected along with the discipline of the mind. And this, 1 think, is 
not the responsibility of the churches or of so-called sentiment- 
forming agencies concerned with the spiritual life of man in some 
specialized sense. 

The depths of man’s nature, where the seeds of aspiration, re¬ 
sentment, or rebellion incubate, underlie the intellectual life of man 
in critical or creative wavs. Thus even if one defines the business 
of the university as intellectual in character, one is involved in this 
stubborn problem of shaping the psychical context of personalities 
and of the community' of persons in which intellectual activit^' 
transpires. It is for this reason that I would hold that ever\' agency 
related to the imaginative or aspirationa! life which can offer re¬ 
sources or nurture for disciplining the psychical responses as well 
as the appreciations of the individual persons, or for structuring the 
imaginative and aspirational life of the educational community', is 
by' that very' act involved in the chief business of the university. 
The intellectual activity' of the university' must extend the scope of 
its concern to include these disciplines in a serious and sustaining 
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way, or the educators, if they prefer to define the intellectual ac¬ 
tivity more exclusively, must insist that the business of higher ed¬ 
ucation goes beyond the life of the mind when understood in this 
restricted sense. 

But a more basic issue than any we have touched upon so far re¬ 
mains to be considered. If our analysis of consciousness and of the 
process of thought in relation to depths of experience eliciting ap¬ 
preciative awareness stands, then the concern for the capacity for 
faith or for this counter rhythm which opens the spirit of man re¬ 
ceptively to what is beyond his structure of good must penetrate 
the processes of learning even more basically than we have sug¬ 
gested. It must enter so seriously into the intellectual experience 
itself as to retain a tension between what is consciously and at- 
tentively pursued as man’s disciplined quest for meaning and what 
may lie beyond man’s comprehension even after his best efforts 
have been put forward, his sharpened tools and criteria employed. 
If this dimension of existence is not sustained in the process of 
learning, higher education lapses into an assumed humanism or an 
avowed humanism which ignores the limits of the human structure 
of consciousness and, on the other hand, denies the full complexity 
of meaning which inheres in the expanse of pure experience or in 
the creative passage. This raises a more complicated issue than we 
should undertake to deal with at this point.® Yet the issue can be 
partly illumined within the perspective to which I have tried to 
hold in this interpretation of the task of higher education. Aly 
concern has been to point up a philosophy of higher education 
which would take as its central emphasis the culture of the human 
spirit. And with the notion of the appreciative consciousness I have 
tried to suggest the full dimension of man to which higher educa¬ 
tion must address itself. Now apart from any specialized theological 
distinctions which religious groups might be concerned to observe, 
the educator must see that within the philosophy of emergence it¬ 
self, to which modem interpreters have come by several routes, 
the limits of the human mind as an emergent structure are clearly 
indicated. William James was pointing to this fact in his essay on 
“Sentiments of Rationality,”® and he made the same point again m 
A Pluralistic Universe^ when he contrasted meanings which passed 
through the mind of the dog lying at his feet in the library and 
those which furnished the conversation between the men who were 
seated there with James. The dog felt the warmth of the fire, the 
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drone of the voices, possibly the friendliness of the men and the 
occasion, but of the discriminations of meaning which passed be- 
t\veen the men it knew nothing. Here the limitation of the canine 
structure of consciousness was clearly observed. The human struc¬ 
ture of consciousness is obviously far in advance of any natural 
structure that has thus far emerged, in its range of mobility, in its 
capacity for invention and construction, as well as in its use of 
mechanical tools, but more particularly in its participation in the 
creation and communication of meaning. It is not clear that man 
has reached the limits of his creatural possibilities even yet. The 
recent release of atomic energy '\ith the awesome opportunities 
that its use indicates certainly makes evident that the limits of his 
tool-making possibilities have not been reached. His experimenta¬ 
tion with rocket ships to the moon suggests,that his range of mo¬ 
bility is by no means as yet determined. Whether or not his sup¬ 
positions of world order will be realized still remains in doubt; but 
the determination with which many of our responsible contem¬ 
poraries work daily at the effort to create a world community 
makes clear that the human genius for organization, with its com¬ 
pounding of meanings, is in a developmental stage. Despite the im¬ 
minent threat to human existence, these new frontiers keep emerg¬ 
ing, extending the creatural possibilities of the human emergent. 
The impressive advances of man since his emergence as a distinc¬ 
tive level of creaturehood together with these possibilities now 
opening before him give one pause and impel one to ask, “Are our 
contemporaries right who insist that man is the summit of the crea¬ 
tive process?” Is, then, man the measure? Is his mental working the 
quintessence of meaningful events? Does his structure of mind 
tower above, not only every preceding structure, but all conceiv¬ 
able structures such that one is led to conclude that the creative 
activity in nature has come to final flower in man? 

The appeal of this line of inquiry' is not to be denied. There have 
been disturbing features in it. The magnitude of human failures is 
sobering. The enormity of human evil is at times overwhelming— 
not only that human evil persists and that it accumulates in its ef¬ 
fects, but also that intermittently, alternating with stretches of time 
when progress in the human spirit seems assured, the human ca¬ 
pacity for evil reaches such a state that total destruction of the 
species looms as a possibility. Yet despite these intimations of doom 
there persists a remarkable vitality in the human imagination and 
a fortitude evidencing a capacity to take tragedy and defeat in 
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stride. We are not yet in a position to assess adequately the crea- 
tural possibilities of the human race. 

After all this has been acknowledged, however, the fact of hu¬ 
man limitation remains to challenge the finality and the sufficiency 
of human resources. Death is the most dramatic event defining our 
bounds; but there are many daily circumstances which reveal our 
dependence on, and our creatural outreach coward, a greater good 
than we can exemplify or emulate. At times we know our acts or 
our decisions to be under judgment. The evil that we exemplify 
seems to set our existence in stark relief against the good we have 
not attained and to which we cannot in good faith or good sense 
aspire. Again, we know situations in which a sense of renewal 
takes hold of us. Under these circumstances new resources, new 


energies of spirit, are given to us. Such is the case when, under the 
strain of judgment or in moods of remorse, the reach of our best 
efforts having failed of our intent, we have no recourse but to re¬ 
pent. Repentance then seems the one natural act, the only act 
which offers dignity and which satisfies the bodily feelings. In 
this very act of reaching our extremity and of acknowledging to 
ourselves that it is our extremity, a curious transformation of the 
human psyche occurs. It is not just that one feels purged of a sense 
of guilt; the action upon the psyche is more healing. It is as if 
one is forgiven in a decisive way such that one can accept him¬ 
self and be accepted by others, even by the one toward whom 
wrong might have been done. In moments of heightened moods a 
similar beneficence intrudes upon experience, if not to impel us 
toward exultation, to evoke a profound feeling of gratitude which 
seems to accelerate the pulse and to generate boundless incentive. 
Thus under varying circumstances, in privation as well as in abun¬ 
dance, we are aroused with creaturely feelings which render us 
sensitive to a movement of good not our own. To our undiscrim¬ 
inating minds, these occurrences may appear disturbing and am¬ 
biguous in meaning. Yet, when our own thought processes have 
passed through what seem to be acts of reconciliation, they become 

reassuring and clear. ^ 

The emergent evolutionist, noting a tendency in all natural struc¬ 
tures to reach toward a level of structure above it, spoke of a crea¬ 
tive working, « nisus tou^ard deity, a 'wholistic tendency which 
creates, as it were, an orbit of creaturely striving, and forming 
because the reaching is somewhat instinctive with only a slight 
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sense of awareness of what is being apprehended, a horizon of 
wonder which gives at once a sense of openness and a forward 
urge to living. 

The human structure of consciousness participates in such a 
creative context and thus gives evidence in various ways of being 
impelled toward an order of meaning or toward the possible emer¬ 
gence of meaning which can better fulfil its destiny. This horizon 
of meaning, in part transcending our efforts, though in part qual¬ 
ifying, even defining, our efforts, impresses one, as nothing else 
does, with the limit that defines our creaturely bounds but also 
with the reach beyond that limit which somehow participates in 
our every moment of living. 

These instances of psychical change under feelings of judgment 
or renewal reveal sensitivities in our nature responding to this action 
of spirit which is, in itself, a kind of sensitivity within nature, recre¬ 
ating and transforming our psychical life. 

There are also qualities of the human spirit which appear to be in 
part features of the human consciousness, yet not altogether char¬ 
acteristic responses of the human structure. Most of the basic re¬ 
sponses which seem to rise from an appreciative consciousness ap¬ 
pear in this light. 1 have spoken of the moral and the rational con¬ 
sciousness in contrast to the appreciative consciousness. 1 would say 
that rationality and moral impulses, being organizing forces within 
human society which are wholly definable within the human concep¬ 
tual frame, can be said to be distinctive and representative features of 
the human consciousness. Attitudes of love as well as acts of love, 
however, seem to be more ambiguous in origin and import. So are 
acts of forgiveness, self-sacrifice, and similar self-giving responses; 
although these are more spontaneous. They are among the incalcu¬ 
lable forces of human nature. They cannot be consciously created 
or forced. The circumstances under which they emerge, the rela¬ 
tions and sensitivities which they involve, set these acts and re¬ 
sponses in a more subtle and fragile context so far as the human con¬ 
sciousness is concerned. If the analogy is applicable, they appear to 
have the same status which psychical activities had when they first 
emerged within the physical structure or which organic tendencies 
had when they first broke the spell of inorganic structures. 

It is in this sense that as human beings we bear in our natures, not 
only the features characteristic of our species, but tendencies which 
give intimation of a condition of becoming within our structure 
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which can only be said to be manifest in us under heightened cir¬ 
cumstances. They are tendencies which we cannot manage, direct, 
or organize. Thus we are compelled to regard them as a form of 
beneficence or a good not our own which somehow interpenetrates 
our existence with its quahtative meaning. 

Now it is this dimension of meaning or intimation of meaning to 
which the life of faith is relevant and with which it is concerned. 
Clearly it cannot be structured in a way that would make it available 
to explicit inquiry in quite the same way that more defined natural 
structures are observed and studied. For this reason the attempt to 
incorporate the full content of its concern in the university cur¬ 
riculum would prove confounding, although, as I indicated in the 
chapter, “The Reconception of Humanistic Studies,” some critical 
attention to its issues would be proper within the theological field of 
a university. 

However, a more general relation to this concern with faith can 
and should be effected by the university as a whole. This is indicated 
because of the interrelation of meanings within the sphere of intel¬ 
lectual inquiry and these intimations of meanings arising more ten¬ 
uously and intermittently from the human structure to which the 
concern of faith is related. The actuality of this interrelation makes 
the incorporation of this dimension in university affairs imperative. 
For a university to exclude it, or to act as if it did not exist or affect 
the total intellectual venture, would be to dissociate learning from 
relevant resources of truth and energy. And this would be a wilful 
choice of ignorance. The learning of higher education would there¬ 
by cease to be liberal, empirical, or natural. It would certainly not 
be humanistic in the most significant sense. It would, in fact, border 
upon being reduced to a human phase of animal husbandry. 

Humanistic learning, if it is to accord with the principle of emer¬ 
gence implicit in the appreciative consciousness, is under obligation 
(1) to provide conditions within the educational experience of stu¬ 
dents that will assure openness and receptiveness of mind to the di¬ 
mension of the spirit where emergent qualities become more explicit, 
thereby encouraging a capacity for faith; (2) to maintain in its var¬ 
ious fields of intellectual discipline a proper tension benveen the as¬ 
sured methods of intellectual inquiry and this dimension of the hu¬ 
man outreach in which faith and an appreciative awareness are the 

proper human responses. . 

Faith, then we must acknowledge, belongs to the vocabulary o 

learning as inherently as knowledge. It is not to be dismissed as a 
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theological term even when theology is incorporated in the com¬ 
munity of inquiry. Faith as a notion and as a cognitive referent sets 
the whole enterprise of education in a creative context, defying it, 
on the one hand, to exhaust the possibilities of meaning implicit in 
its venture and, on the other hand, judging its processes of inquiry 
when these become ingrown or sterile through its own conceptual 
enclosure. Faith is at once the persistent critic of intellect and the 
source of its periodic renewal. Where the appreciative consciousness 
is made regulative in inquiry and learning this inseparable and crea¬ 
tive interchange of faith and inquiry is made inescapable and assured. 
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Extra-curricular activities, theory of, 
148-51 

Faith: capacity for, 156-59, 175-77; 
Christian, 144-47; and creative art, 
17, 94 ff.; Hebraic-Christian, 107; 
and inquiry, 121-22, 171-83; moral, 
49; music as an alternative to re¬ 
ligious, 104 ff.; problem of, 88 ff.; 
and process of learning, 178-79; and 
reason, 120-21; reconstruction of, 
91; and Western culture, 144-48 
Fechner, Gustav Theodor, 57, 125, 
187 n., 192 n. 

Feeling: discipline of, 79 ff., 129; and 
intellectual experience, 128-29, 172- 
74 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson, 188 n. 
Francis of Assisi, 87 
Franck, Cesar, 103 
Friess, Horace, 145, 188 n. 

Fringe, doctrine of the, 53-54, 58-60 

Galileo, 87 

Gardner, John Hays, 189 n. 

God: creative act of, 162; defining the 
character of, 167-68; goodness of, 
166; concerning a modem theory 
of, 110-11 

Goethe, J. W. von, 31, 99 
Goodness: meaning of, 162 ff.; quali¬ 
ties of human, 5-6 
Goodspeed, Edgar J., 188 n. 

“Great Books.” 10, 147 
Greene, Theodore M., 185 n. 

Harnack, Adolf von, 185 n. 
Hartshome, Charles, 91, 125, 186 n., 
187 n., 192 n., 193 n. 

Harvard University, 15 
Haydn, Franz Joseph, 190 n. 
Haydon, A. Eustace, 91, 188 n. 

Hegel, G. W. F., 35, 37, 185 n. 
Heiler, Friedrich, 189 n. 

Herder, Johann Gottfried, 99 
Herrick, C. Judson, 191 n. 


Hermiann, Wilhelm, 185 n. 

Higher education: and the arts, 79, 
81, 99, 140, 149-50; concern with 
sensibilities in, 11-19; nature of 
thinking in, 21-32, 33-47, 48-78, 
171-84; religion in, 21-24, 79-109, 
119-21, 143 ff., 171-84; revolutions 
in, 10 ff.; and the sciences, 33-47, 
132-35 

Hocking, William Ernest, 91, 154, 
192 n. 

Hoffding, Harald, 189 n. 

Hopkins, E. Washburn, 188 n. 

Horne, C. F., 145 

Horton, Walter Marshall, 155, 193 n. 
Hudson, Hoyt H., 185 n. 

Hulme, T. E., 70, 90, 137 
Human dimension, 2 ff.; analysis of, 
123 ff.; appraising the, 179; nature 
of, 110-31; as an organizing center 
of higher education, 135 ff. 

Human nature: biblical interpretation 
of, 120; conceptions of, 110-31 
Human spirit: culture of, 79-109; 
fragmentation of, 13; philosophies 
of, llOff.; qualities of, 181 
Humanistic studies: and the principle 
of emergence, 138-39; reconception 
of, 132-52; and the social sciences, 
141-43 

Humanists: literary, 90, llOff.; re¬ 
ligious, 91; Renaissance, 11 
Hume, David, 91-92 
Hutchins, Robert Maynard, 10-12, 
14, 16 

Hyvm to the Surly 88 

Idealism, and education, 35-36 
Imagination, discipine of, 16-20 
Isaiah, Book of, 88 

James, William, 10, 16, 37-15, 48-61, 
65,68, 122, 125,127, 130, 153, 154, 158, 
161. 178, 186 n.. 187 n., 188 n., 191 n.; 
and Bergson, 50 ff.; and Dewey 
compared, 40-46; and Whitehead, 

56-57, 61 

Jastrow, Morris, 188 n. 

Jeffers, Robinson, 101-2, 189 n. 
Jefferson, Howard B., 189 n. 

Jones, Rufus, 154, 192 n. 
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Kant, Iminantiel, 1, 34-35, 37, 48-49, 
65-66. 68. 99. 122, 185 n. 

Kent, Charles Foster, 188 n. 

Kepler, Thomas, 189 n. 

Kierkegaard, Soren, 106 
King, Irving, 188 n. 

Knowledge: bv acquaintance and by 
description, 59; awareness and, 57- 
58, 161-62; ends of, 33-47; grades 
of, 69-70; instrumental, 42 ff.; limita¬ 
tions of exact, 62 ff. 

Knox, Raymond C., 188 n. 

Krutch, Joseph W'ood, 112-15, 122 

Langer, Susanne, 192 n. 

Lanier, Sidney, 105 

Learning: basis of, 176-77; faith and 
process of, 178-79; humanistic, 138- 
39; principle of emergence applied 
to, 182 

Lee, E. G., 25, 185 n. 

Leuba, James H., 192 n. 

Liberalism: poetic expressions of, 
100 ff.; theological, 1, 49 
Linton, Ralph, 192 n. 

Lippmann, Walter, 112-13, 122, 191 n. 
Loonier, Bernard AL, vii, 186 n., 193 n. 
Luther, Martin, 49, 87 

Macintosh, Douglas Clyde, 191 n. 
Malinowski, Bronislaw, 192 n. 

Alan: biblical interpretation of, 120; 
Christian criticism of, 116; concep¬ 
tions of, 118; contradictory con¬ 
ceptions of, in education, 136; dig¬ 
nity of, 116fT.; emergent concep¬ 
tion of. 173; nature of, 115 ff.; Prot¬ 
estant conception of, 118 
Alarett, R. R.. 83, 189 n. 

Alaritain, Jacques, 90 
Alartin. 145 

Alartin, Everett Dean, 110-11, 122, 
190 n. 

Alead, George Herbert, 23 
Alead, Alargaret, 192 n. 

Meaning: communication of, 176-77; 
dimensions of, 182; c.xistcntial view 
of, 39-40; poetic, 28-29; qualitative, 
169-70 

Melville, Herman, 102 
Alichclangelo, 87 
Alilton. John, 87, 99, 102 
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Alind: nature of, 51 ff., 171-72; in rela¬ 
tion to body, 66-68 
Alitchell, Anhur, 186 n. 

Alontaigne, 28 

Aloore, George Foote, 188 n. 

Aloral v.iluc, 1-6, 106-7, 165 ff. 

Alorc, Paul Elmer, 90. 110 
Alorgan, C. Lloyd, 186 n., 187 n. 
Alo7ait, J. G. L., 104, 190 n. 

Aliiller. AUrx, 145 
Aluir, John, 105 
Alumford, Lewis, 101 
Alurphy, Arthur, 43, 186 n. 

Alusic. and religious faith, 104 ff. 

Neo-Thomists, 90 
Newtonian physics, 71-72, 136 
Niebuhr, Reinhold, 91, 116, 118, 122, 
123, 191 n. 

Oman, John, 187 n., 188 n. 
Oppenheim, James, 101 
Otto, Alax C., 91. Ill, 122 
Otto, Rudolf, 189 n. 

Panpsychism, S7, 125 
Paradise Lost, 99 
Pascal, Blaise, 87 
Pater, Walter, 28 
Pepper, S. C. 24, 61 
Perception: educational importance of, 
10-20,48-78; of goodness. 162 ff.; re¬ 
ligious. 159 ff. 

Perry, Ralph Barton, 55. 187 n. 

Plato, 136 

Poetry: and cultural mood, 99 ff.; and 
metaphysics, 97-98; and theological 
liberalism, 100 ff.; and theological 
reaction, 102 ff. 

Pomona College, 88, 93 
Positivism, and education, 35-36 
Pragmatism, 38-45, 63 
Pratt. James B., 192 n. 

Protestant conception of man, 118, 
Protestant philosophy of education, 
119-22 

Ramsey, Paul, 120-21, 191 n. 

Ransom, John Crowe, 90, 111-12 
Redficld, Robert, 192 n. 

Relations: feeling of, 53-54; internal, 
65; structure of, 60-61 
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Religion: and aesthetic experience, 
106 ff.; appreciative approach to 
pliilosophy of, 108; in the child, 
156-57; in colleges and universities, 
19 ff., 118-22, 171-84; conception of, 
83-84; elemental, 84-85; history of, 
143 ff.; as a humanistic study, 148; 
moral value equated with, 1 ff.; mu¬ 
sic and, 104 ff.; philosophy of, 87 ff.; 
psychology of. 153 ff.; science and, 
89-90; study of, 82-109, 143-51 
Religious sensitivity, 153-70; percep¬ 
tion and, 159 ff. 

Renaissance: humanists, 11; man, 117; 
and Protestant thinking concerning 
man, 118; writers, 96 
Ritschl, Albrecht, 49, 185 n. 

Rousseau, J. J., Ill 
Rutherford, Sir Ernest, 23 

Sandburg, Carl, 101 
Sanderson, J. B., 185 n. 

Santayana, George, 28 
Saunders, Thomas Bailey, 185 n. 
Schiller, F. C. S., 40 
Schilpp, Paul Arthur, 186 n. 
Schleiermacher, Friedrich, 68,87,188 n. 
Schneider, Herbert W., 188 n. 
Schwartz, H. W., 189n.-90n. 
Schweitzer, Albert, 31, 96, 98 
Science: and education, 33-36, H3-35; 
and the human spirit, 35; religion 
and, 89-90 

Secondary schools, higher education 
and, 15-16 

Selcctiveness, in education, 14 ff. 
Sensibilities, nurture of, 12, 16 ff. 
Sensitivity: matrix of, 130; religious, 
153-70 

Seven Arts, The, 101 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 97-98 
Sistine Chapel, 88 
Smith, Norman Kemp, 185 n. 

Smuts, Jan, 186 n., 187 n. 

Socrates, 92 
Speirs, E. B., 185 n. 

Spicgciberg, Friedrich, 145 
Spinoza, II, 34, 99, 185 n. 

Spirit: intimations of, 163 ff., 181; 

nature of, 125 
Stanyon, J. Sandys, 185 n. 


Stratton, G. M., 192 n. 

Stream of thought, 51 ff. 

Swinburne, Algernon C., 99-100, 102 
Symbolization, 65-66, 123, 127-28 
Symphony music, psychical force of, 
103 ff. 

Sypherd, Wilbur Owen, 189 n. 

Tate, Allen, 191 n. 

Taylor, Henry Osborne, 28 
Tchaikovsky, Petr ilieh, 104 
Tennyson, Alfred, 99-100 
Tharau, Aennchen von, 38 
Theolog)% higher education and, 
138ff. 

Thinking, nature of, 21-47 
Thirty-nine Articles, 102 
Thomists, 11 
Tillich, Paul, 91 
Toynbee, Arnold, 28 
Transcendental ego, 53-54 
Truth: instrumental view of, 42-43; 
meaning of, 38 ff. 

Ulysses, 57 

University: curriculum of, 110-31; 
role of, 6ff., 10-20, 33^7, 110-31 

Valentinus, 117 

Van Pelt, John Robert, 188 n. 

Verdi, Giuseppe, 190 n. 

Vinci, Leonardo di, 31, 87 

Wach, Joachim, 192 n. 

Wagner, Richard, 104, 189n.-90n. 
Walker, Edwin R., vii 
Wallas, Graham, 187 n. 

Weiss, Paul, 193 n. 

Whitehead, Alfred North, 24, 28, 31, 
45, 50. 52. 56-57, 58, 60-61, 91, 96- 
98, 106, 130, 186 n., 187 n., 193 n. 
Whitman, Walt, 99-101, 102 
Widgery, Alban G., 188 n. 

Wieman, Henry Nelson, 50, 57-59, 91, 
155, 186 n., 189 n., 191 n., 193 n. 
Wild, Laura, 188 n. 

Wilder, Amos, 193 n. 

Willett, Herbert L., 189 n. 

Williams, Daniel D., vii. 186 n. 
Wordsworth, William, 97, 99-100 
Wright, WUliam K., 189 n. 
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